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INTRODUCTION. 



Under the title of Confessions of a House- 
keeper, a portion of the matter in this volume 
has already appeared. The book is now consid- 
erably increased, and the range of subjects made 
to embrace the grave and instructive, as well as 
the agreeable and amusing. The author is sure, 
that no lady reader, familiar with the trials, 
perplexities, and incidents of housekeeping, can 
fail to recognize many of her own experiences, 
for nearly every picture that is here presented, 
has been drawn from life. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 



CHAPTEK I. 

MY SPECULATION IN CHINA WARE. 

This happened a very few years after my 
marriage, and' is one of those feeling incidents 
in Hfe that we never forget. My husband's in- 
come was moderate, and we found it necessary 
to deny ourselves many little articles of omar 
ment and luxury, to the end that there might 
be no serious abatement in the comforts of life. 
In furnishing our house, we had been obliged to 
content ourselves mainly with things useful. 
Our parlor could boast of nine cane-seat chairs ; 
one high-backed cane-seat rocking chair ; a pair 
of card tables ; a pair of ottomans, the covers for 
which I had worked in worsted ; and a few illus- 
trated books upon the card tables. There were 
no pictures on the walls, nor ornaments on the 
mantle pieces. 

For a time after my marriage with Mr. Smith, 
I did not think much about the plainness of our 
style of living ; but after a while, contrasts be- 
tween my own parlors and those of one or two 
friends, would take place in my mind ; and I 

(9) ; 
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often found myself wishing that we could afford 
a set of candelabras, a pair of china vases, or 
some choice pieces of Bohemian glass. In fact, 
I set my heart on something of the kind, though 
I concealed the weakness from my husband. 

Time stole on, and one increase after another 
to our family, kept up the necessity for careful 
expenditure, and at no time was there money 
enough in the purse to justify any outlay beyond 
what the wants of the household required. So 
my mantel pieces remained bare as at first, not- 
withstanding the desire for something to put on 
them still remained active. 

One afternoon, as I sat at work renovating 
an old garment, with the hope of making it look 
almost " as good as new," my cook entered and 
said — 

" There's a man down stairs, Mrs. Smith, with 
a basket full of the most beautiful glass dishes 
and china ornaments that you ever did see ; and 
he says that he will sell them for old clothes." 

" For old clothes ?" I responded, but half com- 
prehending what the girl meant. 

" Yes ma'am. K you have got an old coat, 
or a pair of pantaloons that aint good for no- 
thing, he will buy them, and pay you in glass or 
china." 

I paused for a moment to think, and then 
said — 

" Tell him to come up into the dining room, 
Mary." 

The girl went down stairs, and soon came back 
in company with a dull looking old man, who 
carried on his arm a large basket, in which were 
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temptingly displayed rich china vases, motto 
and presentation cups and saucers, glass dishes, 
and sundry other articles of a like character. 

" Any old coats, pantaloons or vests ?" said 
the man, as he placed, carefully, his basket on 
the floor. " Don't want any money. See here ! 
Beautiful!" 

And as he spoke, he took up a pair of vases 
and held them before my eyes. They were just 
the thing for my mantle pieces, and I covetted 
them on the instant. 

" What's the price ?" I enquired. 

"Got an old coat?" was my only answer. 
" Don't want money." 

My husband was the possessor of a coat .that 
had seen pretty good service, and which he had 
not worn for some time. In fact, it had been 
voted superannuated, and consigned to a dark 
corner of the clothes-press. The thought of this 
garment came very naturally into my mind, and 
with the thought a pleasant exhilaration of 
feeling, for I already saw the vases on my 
mantles. 

"Any old clothes?" repeated the vender of 
china ware. 

Without a word I left the dining room, and 
hurried up to where our large clothes-press 
stood, in the passage above. From this I soon 
abstracted the coat, and then descended with 
quick steps. 

The dull face of the old man brightened, the 
moment his eyes fell upon the garment. He 
seized it with a nervous movement, and seemed 
to take in its condition at a single glance. Ap- 
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parently, the examination was not very satisfac- 
tory, for he let the coat fall, in a careless man- 
ner, across a chair, giving his shoulders a shrug, 
while a slight expression of contempt flitted over 
his countenance. 

" Not much good !" fell from his lips after a 
pause. 

By this time I had turned to his basket, and 
was examining, rhore carefully, its contents. 
Most prominent stood the china vases, upon 
which my heart was already set ; and instinct- 
ively I took them in my hands. 

" What will you give for the coat ?" said I. 

The old man gave his head a significant shake, 
as he replied — 

"No very good." 

"It's worth something," I returned. •"Many 
a poor person would be glad to buy it for a 
small sum of money. It's only a little de- 
faced. I'm sure its richly worth four or five 
dollars." 

"Pho! Pho! Five dollar! Pho!" The old 
man seemed angry at my most unreasonable 
assumption. 

" Well, well," said I, beginning to feel a little 
impatient, "just tell me what you will give for 
it." 

" What you want ?" he enquired, his manner 
visibly changing. 

" I want these vases, at any rate," I answered, 
holding up the articles I had mentioned. 

"Worth four, five dollar!" ejaculated the 
dealer, in well feigned surprise. 

I shook my head. He shrugged his shoulders. 
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and commenced searching his basket, from which, 
after a while, he took a china cup and saucer, 
on which I read, in gilt letters, "For my Hus- 
band." 

" Give vou this," said he. 

It was now my time to show surprise j I an- 
swered — 

"Indeed you won't, then. But Til tell you 
what I will do ; I'll let you have the coat for 
the vases and this cup and saucer." 

To this proposition the man gave an instant 
and decided negative, and seemed half oflfended 
by my offer. He threw the coat, which was in 
his hands again, upon a chair, and stooping 
down took his basket on his arm. I was de- 
ceived by his manner, and began to think that 
I had proposed rather a hard bargain; so I 
said — 

" Tou can have the coat for the vases, if you 
care to make the exchange ; if not, why no harm 
is done." 

For the space of nearly half a minute, the old 
man stood in apparent irresolution, then he re- 
plied, as he set down his basket and took out the 
pair of vases — 

"I don't care; you shall have them." 

I took the vases and he took the coat. A mo- 
ment or two more, and I heard the street door 
close behind the dealer in china ware, with a very 
decided jar. 

"Ain't they beautiful, aunty?" said I to my 
old aunt Rachel, who had been a silent witness 
of the scene I have just described ; and I held 
the pair of vases before her eyes. 
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" Why yes, they are rather pretty, Jane," re- 
plied aunt Rachel, a little coldly, as I thought. 

" Rather pretty I They are beautiful," said I 
warmly. " See there !" And I placed them on 
the dining room mantle. " How much they will 
improve our parlors." 

" Not half so much as that old coat you as 
good as gave away would have improved the 
feelings as well as the looks of poor Mr. Bryan, 
who lives across the street," was the unexpected 
and rebuking answer of aunt Rachel. 

The words smote on my feelings. Mr. Bryan 
was a poor, but honest and industrious young man, 
upon whose daily labor a wife and five children 
were dependent. He went meanly clad, because 
he could not earn enough, in addition to what 
his family required, to buy comfortable clothing 
for himself. I saw, in an instant, what the true 
disposition of the coat should have been. The 
china vases would a little improve the appear- 
ance of my parlors; but how many pleasant 
feelings and hours and days of comfort, would 
the old coat have given to Mr. Bryan. I said 
no more. Aunt Rachel went on with her knit- 
ting, and I took the vases down into the parlors 
and placed them on the mantles — one in each 
room. But they looked small, and seemed quite 
solitary. So I put one on each end of a single 
mantle. This did better; still, I was disap- 
pointed in the appearance they made, and a good 
deal displeased with myself I felt that I had 
made a bad bargain — that is, one from which I 
should obtain no real pleasure. 

For a while I sat opposite the mantle-piece, 
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looking at the vases — ^but, not admiringly ; then 1 5 

I left the parlor, and went about my household 1 ] 

duties, but, with a pressure on my feelings. I 
was far, very far from being satisfied with myself. 

About an hour afterwards my husband came 
home. I did not take him into the parlor to 
show him my little purchase, for, I had no heart 
to do so. As we sat at the tea table, he said, 
addressing me — 

" You know that old coat of mine that is up 
in the clothes-press ?" 

I nodded my head in assent, but did not ven- 
ture to speak. 

" I've been thinking to-day," added my hus- 
band, " that it would be just the thing for Mr. 
Bryan, who lives opposite. Tts rather too much 
worn for me, but will look quite decent on him, 
compared with the clothes he now wears. Don't 
you think it is a good thought ? We will, of 
course, make him a present of the garment." 

My eyes drooped to the table, and I felt the 
"blood crimsoning my face. For a moment or two 
I remained silent, and then answered — 

" Tm sorry you didn't think of this before ; 
but it's too late now." 

" Too late ! Why?" enquired my husband. 

"I sold the coat this afternoon," was my 
reply. 

"Sold it!" 

"Yes. A man came along with some hand- ' I 

some china ornaments, and I sold the coat for a j ; 

pair of vases to set on our mantle-pieces." I 

There was an instant change in my husband's ' j 

face. He disapproved of what I had done; and, 

B 
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cover the coat, valued at some twenty dollars ; 
but the china omament-m'an was not to be found 
— ^he had made too good a bargain to run the 
risk of having it broken. 

About an hour after the discovery of the loss 
of my husband's coat, I went quietly down into 
the parlor, and taking from the mantle-piece the 
china vases, wQrth, probably, a dollar for the 
pair, concealed them under my apron, lest any 
one should see what I had; and, returning up 
stairs, hid them away in a dark closet, where 
they have ever since remained. 

The reader may be sure that I never forgot 
this, my first and last speculation in china ware. 



r' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SOMETHING ABOUT COOKS. 

Was there ever a good cook who hadn't some 
prominent fault that completely overshadowed 
her professional good qualities ? If my experi- 
ence is to g,nswer the question, the reply Mall be 
— no, 

I had been married several years before I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a cook that could be 
trusted to boil a potato, or broil a steak. I felt 
as if completely made up when Margaret served 
her first dinner. The roast was just right, and 
all the vegetables were cooked and flavored as 
well as if I had done it myself-*-in fact, a little 
better. My husband eat with a relish not often 
exhibited, and praised almost every thing on the 
table. 

For a week, one good meal followed another 
in daily succession. We had hot cakes, light and 
fine-flavored, every morning for breakfast, with 
coffee not to be beaten^ — and chops or steaks 
steaming from the gridiron, that would have 
gladdened the heart of an epicure. Dinner was 
served, during the time, with a punctuality that 
was rarely a minute at fault, while every article 
of food brought upon the table, fairly tempted 
the appetite. Light rolls, rice cakes, or " Sally 
Luns," made without suggestion on my part, 
b2 (21) 
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usually met us at tea time. In fact, the very 
delight of Margaret's life appeared to be in cook- 
ing. She was born for a cook. 

Moreover, strange to say, Margaret was good- 
tempered, a most remarkable thing in a good 
cook ; and more remarkable still, was tidy in her 
person, and cleanly in her work. 

" She is a treasure," said I to my husband, one 
day, as we passed from the dining-room, after 
having partaken of one of her excellent din- 
ners. 

"She's too good," replied Mr. Smith — "too 
good t6 last. There must be some bad fault 
about her — good cooks always have bad faults 
— and I am looking for its appearance every 
day." 

" Don't talk so, Mr. Smith. There is no rea- 
son in the world why a good cook should not be 
as faultless as any one else." 

Even while I said this, certain misgivings in- 
truded themselves. My husband went to his 
store soon after. 

. About three o'clock Margaret presented her- 
self, all dressed to go out, and said that she was 
going to see her sister, but would be back in time 
to get tea. 

She came back, as she promised, but, alas for 
my good cook ! The fault appeared. She was 
so much intoxicated that, in attempting to lift 
the kettle from the fire, she let it fall, and came 
near scalding herself dreadfully. Oh, dear ! I 
shall never forget the sad disappointment of that 
hour. How the pleasant images of good dinners 
and comfortable breakfasts and suppers faded 
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from my vision. The old trouble was to come 
back again, for the faultless cook had mani- 
fested a fault that vitiated, for us, all her good 
qualities. 

On the next day, I told Margaret that we 
must part ; but she begged so hard to be kept in 
her place, and promised good behaviour in future 
so earnestly, that I was prevailed on to try her 
again. It was of no use, however — ^in less than 
a week she was drunk again, and I had to let 
her go. 

After that, for some months, we had burnt 
steaks, waxy potatoes, and dried roast beef to 
our hearts' content ; while such luxuries as muf- 
fins, hot cakes, and the like were not to be seen 
on our uninviting table. 

My next good cook had such a violent temper, 
that I was actually afraid to show my face in the 
kitchen. I bore with her until patience was no 
longer a virtue, and then she went. 

Biddy, who took charge of my " kitehen cabi- 
net," a year or so afterwards, proved herself a 
culinary artist of no ordinary merit. But, alas ! 
Biddy " kept a room ;" and so many strange dis- 
appearances of bars of soap, bowls of sugar, 
prints of butter, etc., took place, that I was forced 
to the unwilling conclusion that her room was 
simply a store room for the surplussage of mine. 
Some pretty strong evidence on this point coming 
to my mind, I dismissed Biddy, who was par- 
ticularly forward in declaring her honesty, al- 
though I had never accused her of being want- 
ing in that inestimable virtue. 

Some of my experiences in cooks have been 
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amusing enough. Or, I should rather say, are 
amusing enough to think about : they were rather 
annoying at the time of their occurrence. One 
of these experiences I will relate. I had obtain- 
ed a " treasure" in a new cook, who was not 
only good tempered and cleanly, but understood 
her business reasonably well. Kitty was a little 
different from former incumbents of her office 
in this, that she took an interest in reading, and 
generally dipped into the morning paper before 
it found its way up stairs. To this, of course, I 
had no objection, but was rather pleased to see 
it. Time, however, which proves all things, 
showed my cook to be rather too literary in her 
inclinations. I often found her reading, when 
it was but reasonable for me to expect that she 
would be working ; and overdone or burnt dishes 
occasionally marked the degree in which her 
mind was absorbed in her literary pleasures, 
which I discovered in time, were not of the 
highest order — such books as the " Mysteries of 
Paris" furnishing the aliment that fed her imagi- 
nation. 

" Jane," said my husband to me one morning, 
as he was about leaving the house, " I believe I 
must invite my old friend Green to dine with me 
to-day. He will leave the city to-morrow, and I 
may not have the pleasure of a social hour with 
him again for years. Besides, I want to intro- 
duce him to you. We were intimate as young 
men, and much attached to each other. I would 
like you to know him." 

*• Livite him, by all means," was my reply. 

" I will send home a turkey fh)m market," 
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said Mr. Smith, as he stood holding on to the 
open door. " Tell Kitty to cook it just right. 
Mrs. Green, I am told, is a first-rate housekeeper, 
and I feel like showing you oflf to the best ad- 
vantage." 

^' Don't look for too much," I replied, smiling, 
" lest you be disappointed." 

Mr. Smith went away, and I walked back to 
the kitchen door to say a word to Kitty. As I 
looked in, the sound of my feet on the floor 
caused her to start. She was standing near a 
window, and at my appearance she hurriedly 
concealed something under her apron. 

" Kitty," said I, *^ we are to have company to 
dine with us to-day. Mr. Smith will send home 
a turkey, which you must dress and cook in the 
best manner. I will be down during the morn- 
ing to make some lemon puddings. Be sure to 
have a good fire in the range, and see that all the 
drafts are clear." 

Kitty promised that every thing should be 
right, and I went up stairs. In due time the 
marketing came home. About eleven o'clock I 
repaired to the kitchen, and, much to my sur- 
prise, found all in disorder. 

" What in the world have you been doing all 
the morning ?" said I, feeling a little fretted. 

Kitty excused herself good naturedly, and 
commenced bustling about to put things to rights, 
while I got flour and other articles necessary for 
my purpose, and went to work at my lemon 
puddings, which were, in due time, ready for the 
oven. Giving all necessary directions as to their 
baking, and charging Kitty to be sure to have 
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every thing on the table precisely at our usual 
hour for dining, I went up into the nursery t6 
look after the children, and to see about other 
matters requirmg my attention. 

Time passed on until, to my surprise, I heard 
the clock strike one. I had yet to dress for 
dinner. 

"I wonder how Kitty is coming on?" said I to 
myself. " I hope she will not let the puddings 
get all dried up." 

But, I felt too much in a hurry to go down 
and satisfy myself as to the state of affairs in 
the kitchen ; and took it for granted that all was 
right. 

A little while afterwards, I perceived an odor 
as of something burning: 

" What is that ?" came instinctively from my 
lips. " If Kitty has let the puddings burn !" 

Quick as thought I turned from my room, and 
went gliding down stairs. As I neared the 
kitchen, the smell of burned flour, or pastry, 
grew stronger. AU was silent below; and I ap- 
proached in silence. On entering Kitty's domain, 
I perceived that lady Seated in front of the range, 
with a brown covered pamphlet novel held close 
to her face, in the pages of which she was com- 
pletely lost. I never saw any one more entirely 
absorbed in a book. No sign of dinner was any 
where to be seen. Upon the range was a kettle 
of water boiling over into the fire, and from one 
of the ovens poured forth a dark smoke, that 
told too plainly the ruin of my lemon puddings. 
And, to cap all, the turkey, yet guiltless of fire 
or dripping pan, was upon the floor, in possession 
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of a strange cat, which had come in through the 
open window. Bending over the still entranced 
cook, I read the title of her book. It was " The 
Wandering Jew." 

. " Kitty !" I don't much wonder, now, at the 
start she gave, for I presume there was not the 
zephjT^s softness in my voice. 

"Oh, ma'am r* She caught her breath as her 
eyes rested upon the eat and the turkey, '^ In- 
deed, ma'am!*' And then ehe made a spring 
towards puss, who, nimbly eluding her^ passed 
out by the way through which she had come in. 

By this time I had jerked open the oven door, 
when there came rushing out a cloud of smoke, 
which instantly filled the room. My puddinga 
were burned to a crisp I 

As for the turkey, the cat had eaten off one 
Bide of the breast, and it was no longer fit for 
the table* 

** Well ! this is fine work !'' said I, in an angry, 
yet despairing voice. "Fine work, upon my 
word!" 

^^ Oh, ma'am!" Kitty Interrupted me by say- 
ing, " I'll run right off and buy another turkey, 
and have it cooked in time. Indeed I will, 
ma'am 1 And 111 pay for it. It's all my fault I 
oh dear ! dear me ! Now don't be angry, Mrs. 
Smith ! Ill have dinner all ready in time^ and no 
one wiU be any the wiser for this." 

" In time !" and I raised my finger towards the 
kitchen clock, the hands of which marked the 
period of half past one. Two o'clock was our 
regular dinner hour. 

"Mercy!" ejaculated the frightened cook, m 
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she sank back upon a chair ; " I thought it was 
only a little past eleven. I am sure it was only 
eleven when I sat down just to read a page or 
two while the puddings were in the oven !" 

The truth was, the " Wandering Jew," in the 
most exciting portion of which she happened to 
be, proved too much for her imagination. Her 
mind had taken no note of time, and two hours 
passed with the rapidity of a few minutes. 

" I don't exactly comprehend this," said my 
husband, as he sat down with his old friend, to 
dine off of broiled steak and potatoes, at half- 
past two o'clock. 

" It's all the fault of the ' Wandering Jew !' " 
I replied, making an effort to drive away, with a 
smile, the red signs of mortification that were in 
my face. 

" The Wandering Jew !" returned my husband, 
looking mystified. 

" Yes, the fault lies with that imaginary per- 
sonage," said I, "strange as it may seem." And 
then 1 related the mishaps of the morning. For 
desert, we had some preserved fruit and cream, 
and a hearty laugh over the burnt puddings and 
disfigured turkey. 

Poor Kitty couldn't survive the mortification. 
She never smiled again in my house '; and, at the 
close of the week, removed to another home. 



CHAPTER III. 

LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 

" The oil's out, mum,V said Hannah, the do- 
mestic who succeeded Kitty, pushing her head 
into the room where I sat sewing, 

" It can't be," I replied. 

" Indade, mum, and it is. There isn't the full 
of a lamp left," was the positive answer. 

" Then, what have you done with it ?" said I, 
in a firm voice. "It isn't four days since a gal- 
lon was sent home from the store." 

" Four days ! It's more nor a week, mum !" 

" Don't tell me that, Hannah," I replied, firm- 
ly; "for I know better. I was out on last 
Monday, and told Brown to send us home a 
gallon." 

" Sure, and it's burned, mum, thin ! What 
else could go with it f 

" It never was burned in our lamps," said I, in 
answer to this. " You've either wasted it, or 
given it away." 

At this Hannah, as in honor bound, became 
highly indignant, and indulged in certain imper- 
tinences which I did not feel inclined to notice. 

But, as the oil was all gone, and no mistake ; 
and, ^is the prospect of sitting in darkness was 
not, by any means, an agreeable one — the only 
remedy was to order another gallon. 

(' (29) 
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Something was wrong ; that was clear. The 
oil had never been burned. 

That evening, myself and husband talked over 
the matter, and both of us came to the conclu- 
sion, that it would never do. The evil must be 
remedied. A gallon of oil must not again dis- 
appear in four days. 

" Why,' said my husband, " it ought to last 
us at least a week and a half." 

" Not quite so long," I replied. " We bum a 
gallon a week." 

" Not fairly, I'm inclined to think. But four 
days is out of all conscience." 

I readily assented to this, adding some trite 
remark about the imconscionable wastefulness 
of domestics. 

On the next morning, as my husband arose 
from bed, he shivered in the chilly air, saying, 
as he did so : 

" That girl's let the fire go out again in the 
heater ! Isn't it too bad? This thing happens 
now every little while. Tm sure Fve said enough 
to her about it. There's nothing wanted but a 
little attention." 

" It is too bad, indeed," I added. 

" There's that fishy smell again !" exclaimed 
Mr. Smith. " What can it be ?" 

" Fishy smell ! So there is." 

" Did you get any mackerel fix)m the store 
yesterday ?" 

"None." 

" Perhaps Hannah ordered some ?" 

" No. I had a ham sent home, and told her 
to have a slice of that broiled for breakfast." 
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^^ I don't know what to make of it. Every 
now and then that same smell comes up through 
the register — ^particularly in the morning. Til 
bet a sixpence there's some old fish tub in the 
celliir of which she's made kindling/' 

" That may be it," said I. 

And^ for want of a better reason, we agreed^ 
for the time being, upon that hypothcir^is. 

At the end of another lour days, word came 
up tliat our best sperm oil, for which we paid a 
dollar and forty cents a gallonj was out again. 

" Impossible !'' I ejucLdated. 

" But it Is mum/' said Hannah* '* Tliere's 
not a serimptiou leil — not so much as the full of 
a thimble," 

*^ You must be mistaken. A gallon of oil 
has never been burned in this house in four 
days." 

" We buracd the other gallon in four days/' 
said Hannah, with provoking coolness. *' The 
evenings are very long, and we have a great 
many lights. There's the parlor light, and the 
passage lightj and the — " 

*' It s no use for you to talk, Hannah/' I re- 
plied, inteiTupting her. "No use in the world. 
A gallon of oil in four days has never gone by 
fair means in this house. So don't try to make 
me believe it — for I won't. I m too old a house* 
keeper for that." 

Finding that I was not to be convinced, Han- 
nah became angry, and said something about 
her not being a '^'thatb." I was unmoved by 
tliis^ however; and told her, with as much stern- 
ness of manner as I could assume, that I should 
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hold her responsible for any future waste of the 
article ; and that if she did not feel inclined to 
remain on such terms, she had better go. 

" Dade, thin, and 111 go to oust/' was the girl's 
spirit/ed answer. 

" Very well, Hannah. You are your own 
mistress iti this respect," said I, coolly. " Tm 
not in the least troubled about filling your place ; 
nor fearful of getting one who will waste a gal- 
lon of oil in four days." 

Hannah retired from my presence in high in- 
dignation, and I fully expected that she would 
desert my house forthwith. But, no; unlike 
some others of her class, she knew when she had 
a good place, and had sense enough to keep it 
as long as she could stay. - 

In due time she cooled off, and I heard no 
more about her getting another place. 

" There's that fishy smell again !" exclaimed 
my husband, as he arose up in bed one morning, 
a day or two afterwards, and snuffed the air. 
"And, as I live, the fire in the heater is all out 
again ! I'll have some light on this subject, see 
if I don't. 

And he sprung upon the floor, at the same time 
hurriedly putting on his dressing gown and a 
pair of slippers. 

" Where are you going ?" said I, seeing him 
moving towards the door. 

" To find out where this fishy smell comes 
from," he replied, disappearing as he spoke. 

In about five minutes, Mr. Smith returned. 

" Well, if that don't beat all !" he exclaimed, 
as he re-entered the chamber. 
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" What ?^ I very naturally enquired. 

" I've found out all about that fishy smell," 
said he. 

" What about it ? Where does it come from ?" 

"You wouldn't guess in a month of Sun- 
days! Wellj this is a grtiat world! Live and 
learn r 

**' Explain yourselfj Mr. Smith. I'm all impiir 
tience." 

"I will; and in a few words. The fire was 
out in the heater," 

"Yes." 

*^ And I very naturally took my way down to 
where I expected to find our laily at work in tlie 
re-kindling process/' 

^^Welir 

^'Sure enough, there she was^ kindling the 
fire witli a vengeance," 

'' With what T I asked. " With a vengeance ?" 

" Yes, with a vengeance to my pocket. She 
had the oil can in her hands, and was pouring 
its contents freely into the furnace, in order tu 
quicken combustion. I now understand all about 
this fishy sraell." 

^* And I all about the remarkable disappear- 
ance of a gallon of oil in four days. Kindling 
the fire w^itti dollar and forty cent oil 1" 

'' Even so !" 

^'^ What did you say to her, Mr, Smith T 

" Nothing. But I rather think she'll not 
want me to look at her again, the luizzy !" 

^' Kindling fire w^ith my best sperm oil ! Well, 
I can't get over that T' 

Something in this wise I continued to ejacu- 

c2 
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late, now and then, until my astonishment fairly 
wore itself out. 

I didn't consider it worth while to say any 
thing to Hannah when I went down stairs, think- 
ing it best to let the look my husband spoke of, 
do its work. By the way, I don't much wonder 
that she was frightened at his look — ^for he can 
— But I forgot — I am speaking of my husband, 
and he might happen to read this. 

Of course, Hannah's days in my house were 
numbered. No faith was to be placed in a crea- 
ture who could so shamefully destroy a useful 
article placed in her hands. If she would burn 
up the oil, it was but fair to infer that she would 
as remorselessly make way with other things. 
So I parted with her. She begged me to let her 
stay, and made all sorts of promises. But 1 was 
immovable. 

Whether I bettered myself in the change, is 
somewhat doubtful. 




a. 

< 



CHAPTER IV, 

CHEAP FURNITURE. | 

One of tbe cardinal virtues, at least for house- 
keepers who are not overburdened in the matter 
of hiconiej is economy. In the early part of onr 
married life, Mr, Smith and myself were forced 
to the praetice of this virtue^ or incur debt, of 
which both of us had a natural hoiTor, For a i 

few years we lived in the plain style with which 
we hod begun the world, But^ when our cir- ^ 

cumstances improved, we very naturally desired 
to improve the appearance of things in our 
household. Our cane seat cliaira and ingrain 
carpet looked less and less attractive everyday. 
And, when we went out to spend an evening, 
Bociallyj with our friends^ the contrast between 
home and abroad was strikmgly apparent to our 
minds. 

'^ I think/' said Mr, Smith to me, one day, 
^' that it is time we re-furnished our parlors." j 

^^ If you can aflbrd the outlaj^/' I remarked. 

*^ It won t cost a great deal," he returned, 

*^ Not over three hundred dollars," said I. 

Mr, Smith shook his head as he answered : 

" Half that sum ought to be sufficient. What 
will we want?" 

'*A dozen mahogany chairs to begin with/' I 
replied. " There will be sixty dollars," 

(37) 
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•^ You don't expect to pay five dollars a-piece 
for chairs ?" said my husband, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ' 

" I don't think you can get good ones for less." 

" Indeed we can. I wad looking at a very 
handsome set yesterday ; aud the man only asked 
four dollars for them. I don't in the least doubt 
that I could get them for three and a half." 

" And a dear bargain you would make of that, 
I do not in the least doubt. It is poor economy, 
Mr. Smith, to buy cheap furniture. It costs a 
great deal more in the end, than good furniture, 
and never gives you any satisfaction." 

" But these were good chairs, Jane. As good 
as I would wish to look at. The man said they 
were from one of the best shops in the city, and 
of superior workmanship and finish." 

As I make it a point never to prolong an 
argument with my husband, when I see his 
mind bent in one direction, I did not urge my 
view of the case any farther. It was settled, 
however, that we could afford to re-furnish our 
parlors in a better style, and that in the .course 
of the coming week, we should go out together 
and select a Brussels carpet, a sofa, a dozen ma- 
hogany chairs, a centre table, &c. 

As I had foreseen from the beginning, my 
husband's ideas of economy were destined to mar 
everything. At one of the cabinet ware-rooms 
was a very neat, well-made set of chairs, for 
which five dollars and a half were asked, but 
which the dealer, seeing that he was beyond our 
mark, offered for five dollars. They were cheap 
at that price. But Mr. Smith could not see 
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that they were a whit better than the set of 
chairs just mAtioned as offered for four dollars; 
and which he was satisfied could be bought for 
three and a half. So I went with him to look 
at them. They proved to be showy enough, if 
that were any recommendation, but had a com- 
mon look in my eyes. They were not to be com- 
pared with the set we had just been examining. 

" Now, are they not very beautiful, Jane ?" 
said my husband. To me they are quite as hand- 
some as those we were asked sixty dollars for." 

From this I could not but dissent, seeing 
which, the cunning dealer came quickly to my 
husband's side of the question with various con- 
vincing arguments, among the strongest of which 
was an abatement in the price of the chairs — ^he 
seeing it to be for his interest to offer them for 
three dollars and three-quarters arpiece. 

"Ill give you three and a-half," said Mr. 
Smith, promptly. 

"Too little, that, sir," returned the dealer. 
" I don't make a cent on them at three and three- 
quarters. They are fully equal, in every respect, 
to the chairs you were offered at five dollars. I 
know the manufacturer, and have had his articles 
often." 

" Say three and a-half, and its a bargain," was 
the only reply made to this by my economical 
husband. 

I was greatly in hopes that the man would 
decline this offer; but, was disappointed. He 
hesitated for some time, and, at last, said : 

"Well, I don't care, take them along; though 
it is throwing them away. Such a bargain you 
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will never get again, if you live to be as old as 
Mathuselah. But, now, don't y#u want some- 
thing else ? I can sell you cheaper and better 
articles in the furniture line than you can get 
in the city. Small profits and quick sales — I go 
in for the nimble sixpence." 

My husband was in the sphere of attraction, 
and I saw that it would take a stronger effort on 
my part to draw him out than I wished to make. 
So, I yielded with as good a grace as possible, 
and aided in the selection of a cheap sofa, a 
cheap, overgrown centre table, and two or three 
other article that were almost " thrown away." 

Well, our parlor was furnished with its new 
dress in good time, and made quite a respectable 
appearance. Mr. Smith was delighted with every- 
thing; the more particularly as the cost had 
been so moderate. I had my own thoughts on 
the subject; and looked very confidently for 
some evidences of imperfection in our great bar- 
gains. I was not very long kept in suspense. 
One morning, about two weeks after all had 
been fitted out so elegantly, while engaged in 
dusting the chairs, a part of the mahogany 
ornament in the back of one of them fell off. 
On the next day, another showed the same evi- 
dence of imperfect workmanship. A few eve- 
nings afterwards, as we sat at the centre table, 
one of our children leaned on it rather heavily, 
when there was a sudden crack, and the side 
upon which he was bearing his weight, swayed 
down the distance of half an inch or more. The 
next untoward event was the dropping of one of 
its feet by the sofa, and the warping up of a large 
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piece of veneering on the back. While lament- 
ing over this, we discovered a broken spring 
ready to make its way through the hair cloth 
covering. 

*^ So much for chenp fumiiure/' said I, in a 
tone of involuntary triumph. 

My husband looked at me half reproachfully, 
and BO I said no more* 

It was now needful to send for a cabinet 
maker, and submit our sofa and chairs to his 
handy workmanship. He quickly discovered 
other im perfect! onSj and gave us the consoling 
mformation that our fine furniture was little 
above fourth-rate iii quality, and dear at any 
price, A ten dollar bill was required to pay thu 
damage they had already sustained, even under 
our careful hands, 

A more striking evidence of our folly in buy- 
ing cheap furniture was, however, yet to come, 
An intimate friend came in one evening to sit a 
few hours with us. After conversing for a time^ 
both he and my husband took up books, and 
commenced reading, while I availed myself of 
the opportunity to write a brief letter. Our 
visitor, who was a pretty stout man, had the bad 
fault of leaning back in his chair, and balancing 
himself on its hind legs ; an experiment most 
trying to the best mahogahy chairs that were 
ever made* 

We were all sitting around the centre table, 
upon which burned a tall astral lamp, and I was 
getting absorbed in my letter, when suddenly 
there was a loud crash, followed by the breaking 
of the table from its centre, and the pitching 
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over of the astral lamp, which, in falling, just 
grazed my side, and went down, oil and all, upon 
our new carpet ! An instant more, and we were 
in total darkness. But, ere the light went out, 
a glance had revealed a scene that I shall never 
forget. Our visitor, whose weight, as he tried 
his usual balancing experiment, had caused the 
slender legs of his chair to snap off short, had 
fallen backwards. In trying to save himself, he 
had caught at the table, and wrenched that from 
its centre fastening. Startled by this sudden 
catastrophe, my husband had sprung to his feet, 
grasping his chair with the intent of drawing it 
away, when the top of the back came off in his 
hand. I saw all this at a single glance — and 
then we were shrouded in darkness. 

Of the scene that followed, I wiU not speak. 
My lady readers can, witout any effort of the 
mind, imagine something of its unpleasant reality. 
As for our visitor, when lights were brought in, 
he was no where to be seen. I have a faint 
recollection of having heard the street door shut 
amid the confusion that succeeded the incident 
just described. 

About a week afterwards, the whole of our 
cheap furniture was sent to auction, where it 
brought less than half its first cost. It was then 
replaced with good articles, by good workmen, 
at a fair price ; not one of which has cost us, to 
this day, a single cent for repairs. 
• A housekeeping friend of mine, committed, not 
long since, a similar error. Her husband could 
spare her a couple of hundred dollars for re-fur- 
nishing purposes ; but, as his business absorbed 
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nearly all of his time and thoughts, he left with 
her the selection of the new articles that were 
to beautify their parlors and chambers, merely 

eaying to her : 

^^ Let what j^ou get bo good. It is cheapest iu 
the end;' 

Well, my friend had set her heart on a dozen 
chairSj a new sofa^ centre table, and "what-nuf/' 
for her parlors ; and on a dressing-bui^aUj miir 
hogany bedstead, and wash-stand, for her cliaiu- 
ber, besides a new chamber carpet, -Her first 
visit was to the ware-rooms of one of our be^st 
cabinet makers; but, his prices completely fright- 
ened her — for, at his rate, the articles slie wanted 
would amount to more than all the money she 
had to si>end, and leaye nothing for the new 
chamber carpet. 

" I must buy cheaper," said she, 

*' The cheapest is generally dearest in the end/' 
returned the cabinet maker. 

*^ I don't know about th[ttj" remarked the lady, 
whose thoughts did not take in the meauiiig of 
the man's words. "All I know is^ that 1 can 
get as good articles as I desire at lo^^-er prices 
than you ask." 

It did not once occur to ray friend, that it 
would be wisest to lessen the number of articles, 
and get the remainder of the first quality. No; 
her heart covered the whole inventory at firt^t 
made out, and nothing less would answer. So 
she went to an auction store, and bouglit inferior 
articles at lower prices, I visited her soon after. 
She showed me her bargains, and, with an ail' 
of exultation, spoke of the cost. 
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^^ What do you think I paid for this?" said 
she, referring to a showy dressing-bureau ; and, 
as she spoke, she took hold of the suspended 
looking-glass, and moved the upper portion of it 
forward. " Only seventeen dollars !" . 

The words had scarcely passed her lips, ere 
the looking-glass broke away from one of the 
screws that held it in the standards, and fell, 
crashing, at our feet ! 

It cost just seven dollars to replace the glass. 
But, that was not all — over thirty dollars were 
paid during the first year for repairs. And this 
is only the beginning of troubles. 

Cheap furniture is, in most cases, the dearest 
that housekeepers can buy. It is always break- 
ing, and usually costs more, in a year or two, 
than the difierence between its price and that of 
first-rate articles ; to say nothing of the vexation 
and want of satisfaction that always attends its 
possession. Better be content with fewer articles, 
if the purse be low, and have them good. 

While on this subject, I will incorporate in 
these " Confessions" an " Experience" of my gis- 
ter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. John Jones. 
Mr. Jones is, in some respects, very much like 
Mr. Smith, and, as will be seen in the story about 
to be given, my sister's ideas of things and my 
own, run quite parallel to each other. The story 
has found its way, elsewhere, into print, for Mr. 
Jones, like myself, has a natural fondness for 
types. But its repetition here will do no harm, 
and bring it before many who would not other- 
wise see it. 



CHAPTER V. 

IS IT ECONOMY? 

The " Experience" of my relative, Mr. John 
Jones, referred to in the preceding chapter, is 
given in what follows. After reading it, we 
think that few young housekeepers will commit 
the folly of indulging to any very great extent 
in cheap furniture. 

We had been married five years, and during * 
the time had boarded for economy's sake. But 
the addition of one after another to our family, 
admonished us that it was getting time to enlarge 
our borders; and so we were determined to go 
to housekeeping. In matters of domestic econo- 
my both my wife and myself were a little 
*' green," but I think that I was the greenest of 
the two. 

To get a house was our first concern, and to 
select furniture was our next. The house was 
found after two months' diligent search, and 
at the expense of a good deal of precious shoe 
leather. Save me from another siege at house- 
hunting ! I would about as soon undertake to 
build a suitable dwelling with my own hands, as 
to find one " exactly the thing" already up, and 
waiting with open doors for a tenant. All the 
r really desirable houses that we found ticketed 

^ (45) 
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"to let," were at least two prices above our limit, 
and most of those within our means we would 
hardly have lived in rent free. 

At last, however, we found a cosey little nest 
of a house, just built, and clean and neat as a 
new pin, from top to bottom. It suited us to a 
T. And now came the next most important 
business — selecting furniture. My wife^ ideas 
had always been a little in advance of mine. 
That is, she liked to have every thing of the 
best quality; and had the weakness, so to speak, 
of desiring to make an appearance. As my 
income, at the time, was but moderate, and the 
prospect of an increase thereof not very flatter- 
ing, I felt like being exceedingly prudent in all 
outlays for furniture. 

*"We must be content with things few and 
plain," said I, as we sat down one morning to 
figure up what we must get. 

" But let them be good," said my wife. 

" Strong and substantial," was my reply. " But 
we can't afford to pay for much extra polish and 
filagree work." 

" I don't want any thing very extra, Mr. 
Jones," returned my wife, a little uneasily. 
** Though what I do have, I would like good. 
It's no economy, in the end, to buy cheap 
things." 

The emphasis on the word cheap, rather grated 
on my ear; for I was in favor of getting every 
thing as cheap as possible. 

" What kind of chairs did you think of getting ?" 
asked Mrs. Jones. 

"A handsome set of cane-seat," I replied. 
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thinking that in this, at least, I would be even 
with her ideas on the subject of parlor chairs. 

But her face did not brighten. 

^' What would you like?" said L 

" I believe it would l>e more economical in the 
end to get good s Lulled scat, mahogany chair;^/' 
replied Mrs, Jones. 

" At five dollars a^piece, Ellen T 

^'Yes. Even at five dollars iv-piece. They 
would last us our life-time^ while eano-seat 
chairs J if we get them, will have to be renewed 
two or three times, and cost a great deal more 
in the end, Mnthout lieing half so couilbrtablej 
or looking hult-SD welk" 

'* Sixty dollars for a dozen chair,^, when very 
good ones can Ixj had for twenty-four dollars ! 
Indeed, Ellen, we mustn't think of such a thing* 
We can't aftbrd it. Keniembcr^ there are a great 
many other things to buy." 

" 1 knoWjdear; but I am sure it will l>emurh 
more economical in the end for us to diminis^h 
the number of articles^ and add to the quality of 
what we do have* I am very much like the 
poor woman who preferred a cup of clear^ .strong, 
fragrant coffee, three times a week, to a decoc- 
tion of burnt rye every day. What I have, I 
do hke good/' 

"And so do T, Ellen. But, as I said before, 
there will be, diminihih as we may, a great many 
things to buy, and we must make the coi^t of 
each as small as possible. We must not think 
of such extravagance as mahogany chairs now. 
At some other time we may get them," 

My wife here gave up the point, and, what I 
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thought a little remarkable, made no more points 
on the subject of furniture. I had every thing 
my own way; I bought cheap to my heart's con- 
tent. It was only necessary for me to express 
my approval of an article, for her to assent to 
its purchase. 

As to patronizing your fashionable cabinet 
makers and high-priced upholsterers, we were 
not guilty of the folly, but bought at reasonable 
rates from auction stores and at public sales. 
Our parlor carpets cost but ninety cents a yard, 
and were handsomer than those for which a lady 
of our acquaintance paid a dollar and thirty- 
eight. Our chairs were of a neat, fancy pattern, 
and had cost thirty dollars a dozen. We had 
hesitated for some time between a set at twenty- 
four dollars a dozen and these ; but the style 
being so much more attractive, we let our taste 
govern in the selection. The price of our sofa 
was eighteen dollars, and I thought it a really 
genteel aflfair, though my wife was not in rap- 
tures about it. A pair of card tables for fifteen 
dollars, and a marble-top centre table for fourteen, 
gave our parlors quite a handsome appearance. 

" I wouldn't ask any thing more comfortable 
or genteel than this," said I, when the parlors 
were all "fixed" right. 

Mrs. Jones looked pleased with the appearance 
of things, but did not express herself extrava- 
gantly. 

In selecting our chamber furniture, a hand- 
some dressing-bureau and French bedstead that 
my wife went to look at in the ware-room of a 
high-priced cabinet maker, tempted her strongly. 
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and it was with some difficulty that I could get 
her ideas back to a regular maple four-poster, a 
plain, ten dollar bureau, and a two dollar dress- 
ing-glass. Twenty and thirty dollar mattresses, 
too, were in her mind, but when articles of the 
kind, just as good to wear, could be had at eight 
and ten dollars, where was the use of wasting 
money in! going higher ? 

The ratio of cost set down against the fore- 
going articles, was maintained from garret to 
kitchen; and I was agreeably disappointed to 
find, after the last bill .for purchases was paid, 
that I was within the limit of expenditures I 
had proposed to make by over a hundred dollars. 

The change from a boarding-house to a com- 
fortable home was, indeed, pleasant. We could 
never get done talking about it. Every thing 
was so quiet, so new, so clean, and so orderly. 

" This is living," would drop from our lips a 
dozen times a week. 

One day, about three months after we had 
commenced housekeeping, I came home, and, on 
entering the parlor, the first thing that met my 
eyes was a large spot of white on the new sofa. 
A piece of the veneering had been knocked off, 
completely disfiguring it. 

" What did that?" I asked of my wife. 

" In setting back a chair that I had dusted," 
she repUed, " one of the feet touched the sofa 
lightly, when off dropped that veneer like a 
loose flake. I've been examining the sofa since, 
and find that it is a very bad piece of work. 
Just look here." 

And she drew me over to the place where my 
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eighteen dollar sofa stood, and pointed out sundry 
large seams that had gaped open, loose spots in 
the veneering, and rickety joints. I saw now, 
what I had not before seen, that the whole ar- 
ticle was of exceedingly common material and 
common workmanship. 

" A miserable piece of furniture !" said I. 

" It is, indeed," returned Mrs. Jones. " To 
buy an article like this, is little better than 
throwing money into the street." 

For a month the disfigured sofa remained in 
the parlor, a perfect eye-sore, when another piece 
of the veneering sloughed oflF, and one of the 
feet became loose. It was then sent to a cabinet 
maker for repair; and cost for removing and 
mending just five dollars. 

Not long after this, the bureau had to take a 
like journey, for it had, strangely enough, fallen 
into sudden dilapidation. AH the locks were 
out of order, half the knobs were oflf, there was 
not a drawer that didn't require the most accu- 
rate balancing of forces in order to get it shut 
after it was once open, and it showed premoni- 
tory symptoms of shedding its skin like a snake. 
A five dollar bill was expended in putting this 
into something like usable order and respectable 
aspect. By this time a new set of castors was 
needed for the maple four-poster, which was ob- 
tained at the expense of two dollars. Moreover, 
the head-board to said four-poster, which, from 
its exceeding ugliness, had, from the first, been 
a terrible eye-sore to Mrs. Jones, as well as to 
myself, was, about this period, removed, and one 
of more sightly appearance substituted, at the 
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additional charge of six dollars. No tester frame 
had accompanied the cheap bedstead at its origi- 
nal purchase, and now my wife wished to have 
one, and also a light curtain above and valance 
below. All these, with trimmings, etc., to match, 
cost the round sum of ten dollars. 

" It looks very neat," said Mrs. Jones, after 
her curtains were up. 

" It does, indeed," said I. 

" Still," returned Mrs. Jones, " I would much 
rather have had a handsome mahogany French 
bedstead." 

" So would I," was my answer. " But you 
know they cost some thirty dollars, and we paid 
but sixteen for this." 

"Sixteen!" said my wife, turning quickly 
toward me. " It cost more than that." 

" Oh, no. I have the bill in my desk," was 
my confident answer. 

" Sixteen was originally paid, I know," said 
Mrs. Jones. " But then, remember, what it has 
cost since. Two dollars for castors, six for a new 
head-board, and ten for tester and curtains. 
Thirty-four dollars in all ; when a very hand- 
some French bedstead, of good workmanship, 
can be bought for thirty dollars." 

I must own that I was taken somewhat aback 
by this array of figures " that don't lie." 

" And for twenty dollars we could have bought 
a neat, well made dressing-bureau, at Moore and 
Campion's, that* would have lasted for twice as 
many years, and always looked in credit." 

" But ours, you know, only cost ten," said I. 

" The bureau, such as it is> cost ten, and the 
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glass two. Add five that we have already paid 
for repairs, and the four that our maple bedstead 
has cost above the price of a handsome French 
one, and we will have the sum of twenty-one 
dollars, — enough to purchase as handsome a 
dressing-bureau as I would ask. So you see, Mr. 
Jones, that our cheap furniture is not gomg to 
turn out so cheap after all. And as for looks, 
why no one can say there is much to brag 
of." 

This was a new view of the case, and certainly 
one not very flattering to my economical vanity. 
I gave in, of course, and admitted that Mrs. 
Jones was right. 

But the dilapidations and expenses for repairs, 
to which I have just referred, were but as the 
"beginning of sorrows." It took about three 
years to show the full fruits of my error. By 
the end of that time, half my parlor chairs had 
been rendered useless in consequence of the 
back-breaking and seat-rending ordeals through 
which they had been called to pass. The sofa 
was unanimously condemned to the dining room, 
and the ninety cent carpet had gone on fading 
and defacing, until my wife said she was ashamed 
to put it even on her chambers. For repairs, 
our furniture liad cost, up to this period, to say 
nothing of the perpetual annoyance of having 
it put out of order, and running for the cabinet 
maker and upholsterer, not less than a couple of 
hundred dollars. 

Finally, I grew desperate. 

" I'll have decent, well made furniture, let it 
cost what it will," said I, to Mrs. Jones. 
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** You will find it cheapest in the end," was 
her quiet reply. 

On the next day we went to a cabinet nuvkeiv 
whose reputation tor good work stood among the 
liighest in the city; and ordered new parlor and 
ehainljer furniture — mahogany chairs^ French 
bedstead J dressing-bureau and all, and as soon 
EB they came homej cleared the house of all the 
old cheap (dear!) trash with which we had Ijeeii 
worried since the day we commenced housekeep- 
ing, 

A good many years have passed since, and we 
have not paid the first live dollar bill for repairs. 
All the drawers run as smoothly as railroad cars j 
knobs are tight; locks in prime order, and ve- 
neers cling as tightly to their places as if they 
had grown tbere* All is right and tight, aud 
wears an orderly, genteel appearance; and what 
is best of all^ the cost of every thing we have, 
good as it iSj is far below the real cost of what 
is inferior, 

^' It is better — much better/' said I to Mrs, 
Jones, the other day, 

** Better !" was her reply* ** Yes, indeed, a 
thousand times better to have good things at 
once. Cheap furniture is dearest in the end< 
Every housekeeper ought to know this in the 
beguming. If we had known it, see what we 
would have saved," 

*' K / had known it, you mean," said I- 

My wile looked kindly, not triumphantly, into 
my face, and smiled. When she again spoke, it 
was on another subject 
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CHAPTER VL 

LIVING AT A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 

There are few of us who do not feel, at some 
time in life, the desire for change. Indeed, 
change of place corresponding, as it does, in out- 
ward nature, to change of state in the mind, it 
is not at all surprising that we should, now and 
then, feel a strong desire to remove from the old, 
and get into new locations, and amid different 
external associations. Thus, we find, ii;i many 
families, an ever recurring tendency to removal. 
Indeed, I have some housekeeping friends who 
are rarely to be found in the same house, or in 
the same part of the* city, in any two consecu- 
tive years. Three moves, Franklin used to say, 
were equal to a fire. There are some to whom 
I could point, who have been, if this holds true, 
as good as burned out, three or four times in the 
last ten years. 

But, I must not write too long a preface to 
my present story. Mr. Smith and myself can- 
not boast of larger organs of Inhabitativeness — 
I believe that is the word used by phrenologists 
— than many of our neighbors. Occasionally 
we have felt dissatisfied with the state of things 
around us, and become possessed of the demon 
of change. We have moved quite frequently, 
sometimes attaining superior comfort, and some 
(54) 
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times, getting rather the worst of it for "the 
change." 

A few years ago, in the early spring-time, Mr, 
Smith said to me, one day : 

" I noticed, in riding out yesterday, a very 
pleasant country house on the Franklbrd Road, 
to let, and it struck me that it would be a fine 
thing for us, both as to health and comfort, to 
rent it for the summer season. What do you 
think of it?" 

" I always loved the country, you know," was 
my response. 

My heart had leaped at the proposition. 

" It is such a convenient distance from the 
city," said Mr. Smith. 

"How far?" 

"About four miles." 

"Do the stages pass frequently?" 

"Every half hour; and the fare is only twelve 
and a half cents." 

" So low ! That is certainly an inducement." 

" Yes, it is. Suppose we go out and look at 
the house ?" 

" Very well," said I. And then we talked 
over the pleasures and advantage that would 
result from a residence in the country, at such a 
convenient distance from the city. 

" On the next day we went to look at the 
place, and found much, both in the house and 
grounds, to attract us. There was a fine shaded 
lawn, and garden with a stock of small and large 
fruit. 

" What a delightful place for the children," I 
exclaimed. 
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^ And at such a convenient distance from the 
city," said my husband. " I can go in and out 
to business, and scarcely miss the time. But do 
you think you would like the country ?" 

" 0, yes. I've always loved the country." 

" We can move back into the city when the 
summer closes," said Mr. Smith. 

"Why not remain here permanently? It 
will be too expensive to keep both a city and 
country house," I returned. 

" It will be too dreary through the winter." 

" I don't think so. I always feel cheerful in 
the country. And, then, you know, the house 
is at such a convenient distance, and the stages 
pass the door at every half hour. You can get 
to business as easily as if we resided in the 
city." 

I was in the mood for a change, and so it hap- 
pened was Mr. Smith. The more we thought 
and talked about the matters, the more inclined 
were we to break up in the city, and go perma- 
nently to the country. And, finally, we resolved 
to try the experiment. 

So the pleasant country house was taken, and 
the town house given up, and, in due time, we 
took our flight to where nature had just carpeted 
the earth in freshest green, and caused the buds 
to expand, and the trees of the forest to clothe 
themselves in verdure. 

How pleasant was every thing. A gardener 
had been employed to put the garden and lawn 
in order, and soon we were delighted to see the 
first shoots from seeds that had been planted, 
making their way through the ground. To me, 
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all was delightful. I felt almost as light-hearted 
as a child, and never tired of expressing my 
pleasure at the change. 

" Come and see us," said I, to one city friend 
and another, on meeting them. " We're in a 
most delightful place, and at such a convenient 
distance from the city. Just get into the Frank- 
ford omnibus, which starts from Hall's, in Second 
street above Market, every half hour, and you 
will come to our very door. And I shall be so 
delighted to have a visit from you." 

In moving from the city, I took with me two 
good domestics, who had lived in my family for 
over a year. Each had expressed herself as de- 
lighted at the prospect of getting into the coun- 
try, and I was delighted to think they were so 
well satisfied, for I had feared lest they would 
be disinclined to accompany us. 

About a month after our removal, one of them, 
who had looked dissatisfied about something, 
came to me and said : 

" I want to go back to the city, Mrs. SiAith ; I 
don't like living in the country." 

" Very well," I replied. '' You must do as 
you please. But I thought you preferred this to 
the city ?" 

" I thought I would like it, but I don't. It's 
too lonesome." 

I did not persuade her to stay. That error I 
had once or twice, ere this, fallen into, and 
learned to avoid it in future. So she went back 
to the city, and I was left with but a single girl. 
Three days only elapsed before this one announced 
her intended departure. 
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" But you will stay," said I, " until I can get 
some one in your place." 

" My week will be up on Saturday," was re- 
plied. " Can you get a girl by that time ?" 

" That leaves me only two days, Mary ; Tm 
afraid not." 

Mary looked unamiable enough at this an- 
swer. We said no more to each other. In 
the afternoon I went to the city to find a new 
domestic, if possible, but returned unsuccess- 
ful. 

Saturday came, and to my surprise and trou- 
ble, Mary persisted in going away. So I was 
left, with my family of six persons, without any 
domestic at all. 

Sunday proved to me any thing but a day of 
rest. After washing and dressing the children, 
preparing breakfast, clearing away the table, 
making the beds, and putting the house to order, 
I set about getting dinner. This meal furnished 
and eaten, and the dishes washed and put away, 
I found myself not only completely tired out, 
but suffering from a most dreadful headache. I 
was lying down, about four o'clock, in a half- 
waking and sleeping state, with my head a little 
easier, when my husbamd, who was sitting by the 
window, exclaimed : 

" If there isn't Mr. and Mrs. Peters and their 
three children, getting out of the stage !" 

" Not coming here !" said I, starting up in bed, 
while, at the same moment, my headache re- 
turned with a throbbing intensity that almost 
blinded me. 

" Yes, coming here," replied Mr. Smith. 
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" How unfortunate !" came from my lips, as I 
clasped my hands to my temples. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Peters were people* for 
whom we had no particular friendship. We 
visited each other scarcely once a year, and had 
never reciprocated an evening to tea. True, I 
had, on the occasion of meeting Mrs. Peters, 
about a week before, while stopping in the city, 
said to her, while praising my new country home : 

" You must come and see me sometime during 
the summer." 

The invitation was intended as a compliment 
more than anything else. I didn't particularly 
care about a visit from her; and certainly had no 
idea that she would take me at my word. So 
much for insincerity. 

"Go down and ask them into the parlor," said 
I to Mr. Smith. "I will dress myself and join 
you in a little while." 

In about half an hour I left my room, feeling 
really quite unwell. I found my visitors walk- 
ing in the garden, and their children ranging about 
like wild colts, to the particular detriment of 
choice shrubbery and garden beds. 

" Oh, what a delightful place !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Peters, on my meeting her. " I really envy you ! 
You see that I have accepted your very kind in- 
vitation. I said to my husband to-day, says I, 
wouldn't it be nice to make the Smiths a visit 
this afternoon. They live at such a convenient 
distance ; and it will be such a treat to the child- 
ren. Well, just as you like, said Mr. Peters. 
And so, as soon as dinner was over, we got ready 
and came out. Oh, I'm delighted ! What a 

k2 
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sweet spot you have chosen. I shall come and 
see you often." 

And thus she run on, while I smiled, and re- 
sponded with all due politeness, and to a certain 
extent, hypocritical pretence of pleasure at the 
visit. 

They had come to spend the afternoon, and 
take tea with us, of course, and, as the last stage 
went by at seven o'clock, I was soon under the 
necessity of leaving my guests, in order to engage 
in certain preliminary acts that looked towards 
an early supper. Oh, how my head did throb ; 
and with what an eflfort did I drag my weary feet 
about ! 

But, the longest trial — the most painful ordeal 
has an end ; and the end of this came at length. 
Our visitors, after spending a few hours, and 
being served with tea, took their departure, 
assuring us, as they did so, that they had spent 
a delightful afternoon, and would be certain to 
come again soon. 

In ten minutes after they had left the house, 
I was in bed. 

Two whole weeks elap5ed before I succeeded 
in getting a girl; and six times during that 
period, we had friends out from the city to take 
tea with us; and one young lady spent three 
whole days ! 

When the season of fruits came, as we had a 
few apple and pear trees, besides a strawberry 
bed, and a fine row of raspberry bushes, our city 
friends, especially those who had children, were 
even more particular in their attentions. Our 
own children, we could make understand the 
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propriety of leaving the f^oiall fruit to be picked 
lor table use^ so that all could share in its enjoy- 
ment. But J visitoiV children comprehended no- 
thing of thisj and rifled our beds and bushes so 
constantly, that, although they would have given 
our table a fair supply of berries, in the season, 
we never once could get enough to be worth 
usingj and so were forced to purchase our fruit 
in the city* 

After a destructive visitation of this nature^ 
during strawberry tiinej I said to Mr. Smithy as 
be was leaving for the city one morning — 

** I wish you would take a small basket with 
yoUj and bring out two or three quarts of straw- 
Ijerries for tea. Tve only tasted them once or 
twicBj and it's hopeless to think of getting any 
from our garden/' 

Wellj when Mr. Smith came home av ith his 
tvTO or three quarts of strawberries^ we had §ix 
women and children^ visitors from the city, to 
partake of them. Of course, our own children^ 
who had been pramised straw tjerries at tea timQ, 
and who had been looking for them, did^nt get a 
taste. 

And thus it happened over and over again. * 

As the weather grew wanner and warmer, 
particular friends whom wo were glad to see, 
and IriendB^ so called, into whose houses we had 
I'arely, if ever ventured, came out to get a 
^'mouthful of fresh air/' and to "see somethmg 
green " We lived at "such a convenient dis- 
tance," that it was no trouble at all to run out 
Q,nd look at us. 

Twice again during the summer^ I was lefl 
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without a single domestic. Girls didn't like to 
leave the city, where they had been used to 
meeting their acquaintances every few days; 
and, therefore, it was hard to retain them. So 
it went on. 

I had poor help, and was overrun with com- 
pany, at such a rate, that I was completely worn 
out. I rarely heard the rumble of the approach- 
ing stage that I did not get nervous. 

Early in August, Mr. Smith said to me, one 
evening after returning from the city — on that 
very morning, a fiimily of four had left me, 
after- staying three days — 

" I met Mr. Gray this afternoon, and he told 
me that they were coming out to see you to-mor- 
row. That he was going away for a while, and his 
wife thought that it would be such a pleasant 
time to redeem her promise of making you a 
visit." 

^•'Oh dear! What next!" I exclaimed in a 
distressed voice. "Is there to be no end to this?" 

" Not before frost, I presume," returned Mr. 
Smith, meaningly. 

"I wish frost would come along quickly, 
then," was my response. " But how long is Mr. 
Gray going to be absent from home ?" 

"He didn't say." 

" And we're to have his whole family, I sup 
pose, during his absence." 

"Doubtless." 

" Well, I call that taxing hospitality and good 
feeling a little too far. I don't want them here! 
I've no room for them without inconvenience to 
ourselves. Besides, my help is poor." 
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But, all my feelings of repugnance were of no 
avail. As I was sitting, on the next day, by a 
window, that overlooked the road, I saw the 
stage draw up, and issue therefrom Mr. Jones, 
Mrs. Jones, servant and five children — two of 
the latter twin-babies. They had boxes, carpet 
bags, bundles, &c., indicating a prolonged sojourn, 
and one little boy dragged after him a pet dog, 
that came also to honor us with a visit. 

Down to meet them at the door, with as good 
a grace as possible, I hurried. Words of wel- 
come and pleasure were on my tongue, though I 
am not sure that my face did not belie my 
utterance. But, they were all too pleased to get 
into our snug country quarters, to perceive any 
drawback in their reception. 

I will not describe my experience during the 
next three weeks — ^for, Mr. Gray took the tour 
of the Lakes before returning, and was gone full 
three weeks, leaving his family to our care for 
the whole time. 

" Heaven be praised, that is over !" was my 
exclamation, when I saw the stage move oflF that 
bore them from our door. 

Frost at length came, and with it expired the 
visiting season. We were still at a convenient 
distance from the city ; but, our friends, all at 
once, seemed to have forgotten us. 

" You are not going to move back, now," said 
a friend in surprise, to whom I mentioned in the 
following March our intention to return to the 
city. 

*^ Yes," I replied. 

"Just as spring is about opening? Why, 
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surely, after passing the dreary winter in the 
country, you will not come to the hot and dusty 
town to spend the summer ? You are at such a 
convenient distance too; and your friends can 
visit you so easily." 

Yes, the distance was convenient; and we had 
learned to appreciate that advantage. But back 
to the city we removed; and, when next we 
venture to the country, will take good care to 
get beyond a convenient distance. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE PICKED-UP DINNER. 

It was " washing day ;" that day of all days 
in the week most dreaded by housekeepers. We 
had a poor breakfast, of course. Cook had to 
help with the washing, and, as washing was the 
important thing for the day, every thing else was 
doomed to suffer. The wash kettle was to her 
of greater moment than the tea kettle or coffee 
pot ; and the boiling of wash water first in con- 
sideration, compared with broiling the steak. 

The breakfast bell rung nearly half an hour 
later than usual. As I entered the dining room, 
I saw that nearly every thing was in disorder, 
and that the table was little over half set. 
Scarcely had I taken my seat, ere the bell was 
in my hand. 

" There's no sugar on the table, Kitty.*' 

These were my words, as the girl entered, in 
obedience to my summons. 

"Oh, I forgot!" she ejaculated, and hurriedly 
suppUed the deficiency. 

Ting-Brling-a-ling, went my bell, ere she had 
reached .the kitchen. 

" There's no knife and fork for the steak," said 
I, as Kitty re-appeared. 

The knife and fork were furnished, but not 
with a very amiable grace. 

(69) 
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" What's the matter with this coffee ?" asked 
Mr. Smith, after sipping a spoonful or two. "It's 
got a queer taste." 

" I'm sure I don't know/' 

It was plain that I was going to have another 
trying day ; and I began to feel a little worried. 
My reply was not, therefore, made in a very 
composed voice. 

Mr. Smith continued to sip his coffee with a 
spoon, and to taste the liquid doubtingly. At 
length he pushed his cup from him, saying: 

" It's no use ; I can't drink that ! I wish you 
would just taste it. I do believe Kitty has 
dropped a piece of soap into the coffee pot." 

By this time I had turned out a cup of the 
fluid for myself, and proceeded to try its quality. 
It certainly had a queer taste ; but, as to the 
substance to which it was indebted for its pecu- 
liar flavor, I was in total ignorance. My hus- 
band insisted that it was soap. I thought differ- 
ently; but we made no argument on the subject. 

The steak was found, on trial, to be burned so 
badly that it was not fit to be eaten. And my 
husband had to make his meal of bread and but- 
ter and cold water. As for myself, this spoiling 
of our breakfast for no good reason, completely 
destroyed both my appetite and my temper. 

"You'd better get your dinner at an eating 
house, Mr. Smith," said I, as he arose from the 
table. "It's washing day, and we shall have 
nothing comfortable." 

" Things will be no more comfortable for you 
than for me," was kindly replied by my hus- 
band. 
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"We shall only have a picked-up dinner/' 
said I. 

" I like a good picked-up dinner," answered 
Mr. Smith. " There is something so out of the 
ordinary routine of ribs, loins, and sirloins — 
something so comfortable and independent about 
it. No, you cannot eat your picked-up dinner 
alone." 

" Drop the word good from your description, 
and the picked-up dinner will be altogether an- 
other affair," said I. " No, don't come home to- 
day, if you please ; for every thing promises to 
be most uncomfortable. Get yourself a good 
dinner at an eating house, and leave me to go 
through the day as well as I can." 

"Ajud you are really in earnest?" said my 
husband, seriously. 

" I certainly am," was my reply. " Entirely 
in earnest. So, just oblige me by not coming 
home to dinner." 

Mr. Smith promised ; and there was so much 
off* of my mind. I could not let him come home 
without seeing that he had a good dinner. But, 
almost any thing would do for me and the chil- 
dren. 

In some things, I am compelled to say that my 
husband is a little uncertain. His memory is 
not always to be depended on. Deeply absorbed 
in business, as he was at that time, he frequently 
let things of minor importance pass from his 
thoughts altogether. 

So it happened on the present occasion. He 
forgot that it was washing day, and that he had 
promised to dine doAvn town. Punctually at half- 
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past one he left his place of business, as usual, 
and took his way homeward. As he walked 
along, he met an old friend who lived in a neigh- 
boring town, and who was on a visit to our 
city. 

" Why, Mr. Jones ! How glad I am to see 
you! When did you arrive?" 

And my husband grasped the hand of his 
friend eagerly. 

"Came in last evening," replied Mr. Jones. 
" How well you look. Smith ! How is your 
family?" 

" Well — ^very well. When do you leave?" 

" By this afternoon's line." 

" So soon ? You make no stay at all ?" 

" I came on business, and must go back again 
with as little delay as possible." 

" Then you must go and dine with me, Jones. 
I won't take no for an answer. Want to have a 
long talk with you about old times." 

" Thank you, Mr. Smith," replied Jones. " But, 
as' I don't happen to know your good lady, I 
hardly feel free to accept your invitation." 

" Don't hesitate for that. She'll be delighted 
to see you. Always glad to meet any of my old 
friends. So come aloijg. I've a dozen things to 
say to you." 

" I'm really afraid of intruding on your wife," 
said Mr. Jones, still holding back from the invi- 
tation. 

" Nonsense !" answered my husband. " My 
friends are her's. She will be delighted to see 
you. I've talked of you to her a hundred times." 

At this Mr. Jones yielded. 
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" I can't promise you any thing extra," said 
Mr. Smith, as they walked along. " Nothing 
more than a good, plain family dinner, and a 
warm welcome." 

"All I could ask or desire," returned Mr. 
Jones. 

It was a few minutes to two o'clock. The bell 
had rung for dinner ; and I was just rising to go 
to the dining room, when I heard the street door 
open, and the sound of my husband's voice in the 
passage. There was a man in company with 
him, for I distinctly heard the tread of a pair of 
feet- What could this mean ? I remained seat- 
ed, listening with attention. 

My husband entered the parlor with his com- 
panion, talking in a cheerful, animated strain ; 
and I heard him pull up the blinds and throw 
open the shutters. Presently he came tripping 
lightly up the stairs to my sitting room. 

" I've brought a friend home to dinner, Jane," 
said he, as coolly and as confidently as if it were 
not washing day ; and as if he had not told me 
on going out, that he would dine at an eating 
house. 

This was a little too much for my patience 
and forbearance. 

" Are you beside yourself, Mr. Smith ?" I re- 
plied, my face instantly becoming flushed, and 
my eyes glancing out upon him the sudden indig- 
nation I felt at such treatment. 

" Why, Jane ! Jane ! This is not kind in 
you," said my husband, with regret and dis- 
pleasure in his voice. " It is rather hard if a 
man can't ask an old friend home to dine with 
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him once in five years, without asking the special 
permission of his wife." 

" Mr. Smith ! Are you not aware that this is 
washing day ?" 

There was an instant change in my husband's 
countenance. He seemed bewildered for a few 
moments. 

"And, moreover," I continued, "are you not 
aware that I was to have a picked-up dinner at 
home, and that you were to dine at an eating 
house ?" 

" I declare !" Mr. Smith struck his hands to- 
gether, and turned around once upon his heel. 
— " I entirely forgot about that." 

" What's to be done ?" said I, almost crying 
with vexation. " I've nothing for dinner but 
fried ham and eggs." 

" The best we can do is the best," returned Mr. 
Smith. " You can give Mr. Jones a hearty wel- 
come, and that will compensate for any defects 
in the dinner. I forewarned him that we should 
not entertain him very sumptuously." 

" You'd better tell him the whole truth at 
once," said I, in answer to this ; " and then take 
him to an eating house." 

But my good husband would hear to nothing 
of this. He had invited his old friend to dine 
with him ; and dine he must, if it was only on 
a piece of dry bread. 

"Pick up something. Do the best you 
can," he returned. " We can wait for half an 
hour," 

" I've nothing in the house, I tell you," was 
m v answer made in no very pleasant tones ; for 
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I felt very much irritated and outraged by my 
husband's thoughtless conduct. 

" There, there, Jane. Don't get excited about 
the matter," said he soothingly. But his words 
were not like oil to the troubled waters of my 
spirit. 

"I am excited," was my response. "How 
can I help being so ? It is too much ! You should 
have had more consideration." 

But, talking was of no use. Mr. Jones was 
in the parlor, and had come to take a family 
dinner with us. So, nothing was left but to put 
a good face on the matter; or, at least, to try 
and do so. 

" Dinner's on the table now," said I. " All is 
there that we can have to-day. So just invite your 
friend to the dining room, where you will find me." 

So saying, I took a, little fellow by the hand, 
who always eat with us, and led him away, feel- 
ing, as my lady readers will very naturally sup- 
pose, in not the most amiable humor in the 
world. I had just got the child, who was pretty 
hungry, seated in his high chair, when my hus- 
band and his guest made their appearance ; and 
I was introduced. 

Sorry am I to chronicle the fact — ^but truth 
compels me to make a faithful record — that my 
reception of the stranger was by no means gra- 
cious. I tried to smile ; but a smile was such a- 
mockery of my real feelings, that every facial 
muscle refused to play the hypocrite. The man 
was not welcome, and it was impossible for me 
to conceal this. 

"A plain family dinner, yon sec," said Mr. 

f2 
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Smith, as we took our places at the meagre 
board. "We are plain people. Shall I help 
you to some of the ham and eggs ?" 

He tried to smile pleasantly, and to seem very, 
much at his ease. But, the attempt was far 
from successful. 

" I want some ! Don't give him all !" screamed 
out the hungry child at my side, stretching out 
his hands towards the poorly supplied dish, from 
which my husband was about supplying our guest. 

My face, which was red enough before, now 
became like scarlet. .A moment longer I re- 
mained at the table, and then rising up quickly 
took the impatient child in my arms, and carried 
him screaming from the room. I did not return 
to grace the dinner table with my unattractive 
presence. Of what passed, particularly, between 
my husband and his friend Mr. Jones, who had 
left his luxurious dinner at the hotel to enjoy 
" a plain family dinner" with his old acquain- 
tance, I never ventured to make enquiry. They 
did not remain very long at the table ; nor very 
long in the house after finishing their frugal meal. 

I have heard since that Mr. Jones has ex- 
pressed commiseration for my husband, as the 
married partner of a real termigant. I don't 
much wonder at his indiflferent opinion ; for, I 
rather think I must have shown in my face 
something of the indignant fire that was in me. 

Mr. Smith, who was too much in the habit of 
inviting people home to take a " family dinner" 
with him on the spur of the moment, has never 
committed that error since. Ilis mortification 
was too severe to be easily forgotten. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHO IS KRISS KRINGLE? 

It was the day before Christmas — always a 
day of restless, hopeful excitement among the 
children ; and my thoughts were busy, as is 
usual at this season, with little plans for increas- 
ing the gladness of my happy household. The 
name of the good genius who presides over toys 
and sugar plums was often on my lips, but oftener 
on the lips of the children. 

"Who is Kriss Kringle, mamm'a?" asked a 
pair of rosy lips, close to my ear, as I stood at 
the kitchen table, rolling out and cutting cakes. 

I turned at the question, and met the earnest 
gaze of a couple of bright eyes, the roguish 
owner of which had climbed into a chair for the 
purpose of taking note of my doings. 

I kissed the sweet lips, but did not answer. 

" Say, mamma ? Who is Kriss Kringle ?" per- 
severed the little one. 

" Why, don*t you know ?" said I, smiling. 

" No, mamma. Who is he ?" 

" Why, he is — ^he is — Kriss Kringle." 

" Oh, mamma ! Say, won't you tell me ?" 

" Ask papa when he comes home," I returned, 
evasively. 

I never like deceiving children in any thing. 
And yet, Christmas after Christmas, I have im- 

(77) 
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posed on them the pleasant fiction of Kriss Kriii- 
gle, without suffering very severe pangs of con- 
science. Dear little creatures ! how fully they 
believed, at first, the story; how soberly and 
confidingly they hung their stockings in the 
chimney comer ; with what faith and joy did 
they receive their many gifts on the never-to-be- 
forgotten Christmas morning ! 

Yes, it is a pleasant fiction ; and if there be 
in k a leaven of wrong, it -is indeed a small por- 
tion. 

" But why won't you tell me, mamma ?" per- 
sisted my little interrogator. " Don't you know 
Kriss Kringle?" 

" I never saw him, dear," said I. 

." Has papa seen him?" 

" Ask him when he comes home." * 

" I wish Krissy would bring me. Oh, such an 
elegant carriage and four horses, with a driver 
that could get down and go up again." 

" If I see him. 111 tell him to bring you just 
such a nice carriage." 

" And will he do it, mamma ?" The dear child 
clapped his hands together with delight. 

" I guess so." 

" I wish I could see him," he said, more sober- 
ly and thoughtfully. And then, as if some new 
impression had crossed his mind, he hastened 
down from the chair, and went gliding from the 
room. 

Half an hour afterwards, as I came into the 
nursery, I saw my three " olive branches," clus- 
tered together in a comer, holding grave counsel 
on some subject of importance ; at least to them- 
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selves. They became silent at my presence ; but 
soon began to talk aloud. I listened to a few 
words, but perceived nothing of particular con- 
cern ; then turned my thoughts away. 

" Who is Kriss Kringle, papa ?" I heard my 
cherry-lipped boy asking of Mr. Smith, soon after 
he came home in the evening. 

The answer I did not hear. Enough that the 
enquirer did not appear satisfied therewith. 

At tea-time, the children were not in very good 
appetite, though in fine spirits. 

As soon as the evening meal was over, Mr. 
Smith went out to buy presents for our little ones, 
while I took upon myself the task of getting 
them off early to bed. 

A Christmas tree had been obtained during the 
day, and it stood in one of the parlors, on a table. 
Into this parlor the good genius was to descend 
during the night, and hang on the branches of 
the tree, or leave upon the table, his gifts for the 
children. This was our arrangement. The lit- 
tle ones expressed some doubts as to whether 
Kriss Kringle would come to this particular 
room ; and little "cherry lips" couldn't just see 
how the genius was going to get down the chim- 
ney, when the fire-place was closed up. 

" Never mind, love ; Kriss will find his way 
here," was my answer to all objections. 

" But how do you know, mother ? Have you 
sent him word ?" 

"Oh, I know." 

Thus I put aside their enquiries, and hurried 
them off to bed 

" Now go to sleep right quickly," said I, after 
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they were snugly under their warm blankets and 
comforts ; " and to-morrow morning be up bright 
and early." 

And so I left them to their peaceful slumbers. 

An hour it was, or more, ere Mr. Smith re- 
turned, with his pockets well laden. I was in 
the parlor, where we had placed the Christmas 
tree, engaged in decorating it with rosettes, sugar 
toj'^s, and the like. At this work I had been 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, and had, I will 
own, become a little nervous. My domestic had 
gone out, and I was alone in the house. Once 
or twice, as I sat in the silent room, I imagined 
that I heard a movement in the one adjoining. 
And several times I was sure that my ear de- 
tected something like the smothered breathing 
of a man. 

"All imagination," said I to myself. But 
again and again the same sounds stirred upon 
the silent air. 

" Could there be a robber concealed in the next 
room ?'* 

The thought made me shudder. I was afraid 
to move from where I sat. What a relief when 
I heard my husband's key in the door, followed 
by the sound of his well known tread in the pas- 
sage ! My fears vanished in a moment. 

As Mr. Smith stood near me, in the act of un- 
loading his pockets, he bent close to my ear and 
whispered : 

" Will is under the table. I caught a glance 
of his bright eyes, just now." 

"What!" 

" It's true. And the other little rogues are in 
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the next room, peeping through the door, at this ^ 
very moment." 

I was silent with surprise. 

" They're determined to know who Kriss Krin- 
gle is," added my husband J then speaking aloud, 
he said : 

" Come, dear, I want to show you something 
up in the dining-room." 

I understood Mr. Smith, and arose up instant- 
ly, not so much as glancing towards the partly 
opened folding door. 

We were hardly in the dining room before we 
heard the light pattering of feet, and low, smoth- 
ered tittering on the stairway. Then all was 
still, and we descended to the parlors again, quite 
•as much pleased with what had occurred as the 
little rogues were themselves. 

" I declare ! Eeally, I thought them all sound 
asleep an hour ago," said I, on resuming my 
work of decorating the Christmas tree. " Who 
could have believed them cunning enough for 
this ? It's all Will's doings. He'll get through 
the world." 

" Aye will he," returned Mr. Smith. " Oh ! if 
you could have seen his face as I saw it, just 
peering from under the table cloth, his eyes as 
bright as stars, and full of merriment and de- 
light." 

" Bless his heart ! He's a dear little fellow !'' 

How could I help saying this ? 

" And the others ! You lost half the pleasure 
of the whole ajffair by not seeing them." 

" We shall have a frolic with the rogues to- 
fQorrow morning. I can see the triumph on 
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Will's face. I understand now what all their 
whisperings meant this afternoon. They were 
concocting this plan. I couldn't have believed 
it of themr 

" Children are curious bodies," said Mr. Smith. 

"I thought I heard some one in the next 
room," I remarked, " while you were out, and 
became really nervous for a while. I heard the 
breathing of some one near me, also ; but tried 
to argue myself into the belief that it was only 
imagination." 

Thus we conned over the little incident, while 
we arranged the children's toys. 

" I know who Kris3 Kringle is ! I know !" 
was the triumphant affirmation of one and an- 
other of the children, as we gathered at the 
breakfast table next morning. 

" Do you, indeed ?" said I, trying to look grave. 

^' Yes ; it is papa." 

" Papa, Kriss Kringle ! How can that be ?" 

" Oh, we know ! We found out !" 

« Indeed!" 

And we made, of course, a great wonder of 
this assertion. The merry elves ! What a hap 
py Christmas it was for them. Ever since, they 
have dated from the time when they found out 
who Kriss Kringle was. It is all to no purpose 
that we pleasantly suggest the possibility of their 
having dreamed of what they allege to have oc- 
curred under their actual vision ; they have re- 
corded it in their memories, and refer to It as a 
veritable fact. 

Dear children ! How little they really ask of 
us, to make them happy. Did we give them but 
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a twentieth part of the time we devote to busi- 
ness, care, and pleasure, how greatly would we 
promote their good, and increase the measure of 
their enjoyment. Not alone at Christmas time, 
but all the year should we remember and care 
for their pleasures ; for, the state of innocent 
pleasure, in children, is one in which good affec- 
tions are implanted, and these take root and 
grow, and produce fruit in after life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NOT AT H03iE. 

Never but once did I venture upon the utter- 
ance of that little white lie, " Not at home/' and 
then I was well punished for my weakness and 
folly. It occurred at a time when there were in 
my family two new inmates : a niece from New 
York, and a raw Irish girl that I had taken a 
few days before, on trial. 

My niece, Agnes, was a young lady in her 
nineteenth year, the daughter of my brother. I 
had not seen her before since her school-girl 
days; and knew little of her character. Her 
mother I had always esteemed as a right-think- 
ing, true-hearted woman. I was much pleased 
to have a visit from Agnes, and felt drawn toward 
her more and more every day. There was some- 
thing pure and good about her. 

" Now, Aggy, dear," said I to her, one morn- 
ing after breakfast, as we took our work and re- 
tired from the dining-room to one of the parlors, 
where I was occasionally in the habit of sitting, 
— " we must sew for dear life until dinner time, 
80 as to finish these two frocks for the children 
to wear this evening. It isn't right, I know, to 
impose on you in this way. But you sew so 
quick and neatly; and then it will help me 
(84) 
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through, and leave me free to visit Girard Col- 
lege with you this afternoon." 

" Don't speak of it, aunt," returned Agnes. — 
" I'm never happier than when employed. And, 
besides, it's only fair that I should sew for you 
in the morning, if you are to go pleasuring with 
me in the afternoon." 

Lightly the hours flew by, passed in cheerful 
conversation. I found that the mind of my 
niece had beeil highly cultivated ; that her tastes 
were refined, and her moral sense acute. To say 
that I was pleased with her, would but half ex- 
press what I felt. 

There was to be a juvenile party at the house 
of one of our acquaintances that evening, to 
which the children were invited; and we were at 
work in preparing dresses and other matters 
suitable for them to appear in. 

Twelve o'clock came very quickly — ^too quickly 
for me, in fact ; for I had not accomplished near 
so much as I had hoped to do. It would require 
the most diligent application, through every mo- 
ment of time that intervened until the dinner 
hour, for us to get through with what we were 
doing, so as to hav6 the afternoon to ourselves 
for the intended excursion. 

As the clock rung out the hour of noon, I ex- 
claimed : 

^^ Is it possible ! I had no idea that it 
was so late. How slowly I do seem to get 
along r 

Just at this moment the bell rung. 

" Bless me ! I hope we are not to have visitors ' 
this morning," said I, as I let my hands fall in 
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-my lap. I thought hurriedly for a moment^ and 
then remarked, in a decided way : 

" Of bourse we cannot see any one. We are 
,engaged." 

By this time I heard the footsteps of Mary 
on her way from the kitchen, and I very natu- 
rally passed quickly to the parlor door to inter- 
cept and give her my instructions. 

^' Say that I'm engaged," was on my tongue. 
But, somehow or other, I had not the courage to 
give tiiese words utterance. The visitor might 
be a person to whom such an excuse for not 
appearing would seem unkind, or be an offence. 
In this uncertain state, my mind fell into confu- 
sion. Mary was before me, and awaiting the 
direction she saw that I was about giving. 

" Say that I'm not at home, if any one asks 
to see me," came in a sudden impulse from my 
lips. 

And then my cheeks flushed to think that I 
had instructed my servant to give utterance to 
a falsehood. 

" Yes, mim," answered the girl, glancing into 
my face with a knowing leer, that produced an 
instant sense of humiliation ; and away she went 
to do my bidding. 

I did not glance towards Agnes, as I returned 
to my seat and took up my work. I had not 
the courage to do this* That I had lowered 
jnyself in her estimation, I felt certain. 

I heard the street door open, and bent, invol- 
untarily, in a listening attitude. The voice of a 
lady uttered my name. 

" She's not at home, mim," came distinctly on 
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my ears, causing the flush on my cheeks to be- 
come still deeper. 

A munnur of voices Yollowed. Then I heard 
the closing of the vestibule door, and Mary re- 
turning to the back parlor where we were sitting. 

" Who was it, Mary ?" I enquired, as the girl 
entered. 

" Mrs. — Mrs. — Now what was it ? Sure, and 
I've forgotten their names intirely." 

But, lack of memory did not long keep me in 
ignorance as to who were my visitors, for, as ill 
luck would have it, they had bethought them- 
selves of some message ,they wished to leave, 
and, re-opening the vestibule door, left a-jar by 
Mary, followed her along the passage to the room 
they saw her enter. As they pushed open the 
door of the parlor, Mary heard them, and, turn- 
ing quicl$:ly, exclaimed, in consternation — 

"Och, murther!" 

A moment she stood, confronting, in no very 
graceful attitude, a couple of ladies, and then 
escaped to the kitchen. 

Here was a scene of embarrassment. Not 
among all my acquaintances were there, perhaps, 
two persons, whom I would have < least desired 
to witness in me such a fault as the one of which 
I had been guilty. For a* little while, I knew 
not what to say. I sat, overcome with mortifi- 
cation. At length, I arose, and said with an 
eflfort, 

" Walk in, ladies ! How are you this morn- 
ing ? I'm pleased to see you. Take chairs. My 
niece, Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Glenn. I hope 
you will excuse us. We were—" 

q2 
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" Oh, no apologies, Mrs. Smith," returned one 
of the ladies, with a quiet smile, and an air of 
self-possession. " Pardon this intrusion. We un- 
derstood the servant that you were not at home." 

" Engaged, she meant," said I, a deeper crim- 
son suffusing my face. "The fact is, we are 
working for dear life, to get the children ready 
for a party to night, and wished to be excused 
from seeing any one." 

"Certainly — all right," returned Mrs. Wil- 
liams, " I merely came in to say to your domes- 
tic (I had forgotten it at the door) that my 
sister expected to lea^e for her home in New 
York in a day or two, and would call here with 
me, to-morrow afternoon." 

" I shall be very happy to see her," said I,— • 
" very happy. Do come in and sit down for a 
little while. If I had only known it was you." 

Now that last sentence, spoken in embarrass- 
ment and mental confusion, was only making 
matters worse. It placed me in a false and des- 
picable light before my visitors ; for in it was 
the savor of hypocrisy, which is foreign to my 
nature. 

" No, thank you/' replied my visitors. " Good 
morning !" 

And they retired, leaving me so overcome 
with shame, mortification, confusion, and distress, 
that I burst into tears. 

" To think that / should have done such a 
thing!" was my first remark, so soon as I had a 
little recovered my self-possession; and I looked 
up, half timidly, into the face of my niece. I 
shall not 3oon forget the expiressioi:i of surprise 
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and pain that was in her fair young countenance. 
I had uttered a falsehood in her presence, and 
thus done violence to the good opinion she had 
formed of me. The beautiful ideal of her aunt, 
which had filled her mind, was blurred over; 
and her heart was sad in consequence. 

" Dear Aggy !" said I, throwing my work upon 
the floor, and bending earnestly towards her. — 
" Don't think too meanly of me for this little 
circumstance. I never was guilty of that thing 
before — never ! And well have I been punished 
for my thoughtless folly I spoke from impulse, 
and not reflection, when I told Mary to say that 
I was not at home, and repented of what I had 
done almost as soon as the words passed my lips." 

Agnes looked at me for some moments, until 
her eyes filled with tears. Then she said in a 
low, sweet, earnest voice : 

" Mother always says, if she cannot see any 
one who calls, that she is engaged." 

" And so do I, dear," I returned, " This is my 
first ofience against truth, and you may be sure 
that it will be the last." 

And it was my last. 

When next I met Mrs. Williams and Mrs.* 
Glenn, there was, in both of them, a reserve not 
seen before. I felt this change keenly. I had 
wronged myself in their good opinion ; and could 
not venture upon an explanation of my conduct; 
for that, I felt, might only make matters worse. 

How often, since, has my cheek burned, as a 
vivid recollection came up before my mind ol 
what occurred on that morning! I can never 
forget it. 



CHAPTER X. 

SHIRT BUTTONS. 

In a previous chapter, I gave the reader one 
of the Experiences of my sister's husband, Mr. 
John Jones.- I now give another^ 

There was a time in my married life, (thus 
Mr. Jones writes in one of Ids " Confessions,") 
when I was less annoyed if my bosom or wrist- 
band happened to be minus a button, than I am 
at present. But continual dropping will wear 
away a stone, and the ever recurring buttonless 
collar or wristband will wear out a man's pa- 
tience, be he naturally as enduring as the Man 
of Uz. 

I don't mean by this, that Mrs. Jones is a ne- 
glectful woman. Oh, no ! don't let that be im- 
agined for a moment. Mrs. Jones is a woman 
who has an eye for shirt buttons, and when that 
^is said, a volume is told in a few words. 

But I don't care how careful a wife is, nor how 
good an eye she may have for shirt buttons, 
there will come a time, when, from some cause 
or other, she will momentarily abate her vigi- 
lance, and that will be the very time when Bet- 
ty's washing-board, or Nancy's sad-iron, has been 
at work upon the buttons. 

For a year or two after our marriage, I used 
to express impatience, whenever, in putting on 
(92) 
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a clean shirt, I found a button gone. Mrs. Jones 
bore this for a while without exhibiting much 
feeling. But it fretted her more than she per- 
mitted any one to see. At length, the constant 
recurrence of the evil — I didn't know as much 
then as I do now— annoyed me so that I passed 
from ejaculatory expressions of impatience into 
more decided and emphatic disapprobation, and to 

" Psha !" and " there it is again !" and the like 
were added : 

" I declare, Mrs. Jones, this is too bad !" or 

" I've given up hoping for a shirt with a full 
complement of buttons — " or 

" If you can't sew the buttons on my shirt, 
Mrs. Jones, I will hire some one to do it." 

This last expression of displeasure I never 
ventured upon but once. I have always felt 
ashamed of it since, whenever a recollection of 
my unreasonableness and impatience in the early 
times of the shirt button trouble has crossed my 
mind. My wife took it so much to heart, and so 
earnestly avowed her constant solicitude in re- 
gard to the shirt buttons, that I resolved from 
that time, to bear the evil like a man, and 
instead of grumbling or complaining, make known 
the fact of a deficiency whenever it occurred, as 
a good joke. , And so for a year or so it used to 
be when the buttons were missing : 

" Buttons again, Mrs. Jones ;" or 

"D'ye see that Tor 

" Here's the old story"— 

Always said laughingly, and varied as to the 
mood or fertility of fancy. But on so grave a 
subject as shirt buttons, Mrs. Jones had no heart 
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for a joke. The fact that her vigilance had 
proved all in vain, and that, spite of constant 
care, a shirt had found its way into my drawer, 
lacking its full complement of buttons, was some- 
thing too serious for a smile or a jest, and my 
words, no matter how lightly spoken, would be 
felt as a reproof. Any allusion, therefore, to 
shirt buttons, was sure to produce a cloud upon 
the otherwise calm brow of Mrs. Jones. It was 
a sore subject, and could not be touched even 
by the light end of a feather without producing 
pain. 

What was I to do ? Put off with the lack of 
a shirt button uncomplainingly ? Pin my collar, 
if the little circular piece of bone or ivory were 
gone, and not hint at the omission ? Yes ; I re- 
solved not to say a word more about shirt but- 
tons, but to bear the evil, whenever it occurred, 
with the patience of a martyr. Many days had. 
not passed after this resolution was taken, before, 
on changing my linen one morning, I found that 
there was a button less than the usual number 
on the bosom of my shirt. Mrs. Jones had been, 
up on the evening before, half an hour after I 
was in bed, looking over my shirts, to see if 
every thing was in order. But even her sharp 
eyes had failed to discover the place left vacant 
by a deserting member of the shirt button fra- 
temity. I knew she had done her best, and 1 
pitied, rather than blamed her, for I was sensi- 
ble that a knowledge of the fact which had just 
come to light would trouble her a thousand times 
more than it did me. 

The breakfast hour passed without a discovery 
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by Mrs. Jones of the fact that there waa a button 
off of the bosom of my shirt. But, when I 
came in at dinner time, her first words, looking 
at me, were : " Why, Mr. Jones, there's a button 
off your bosom." 

"I know," said I, indifferently. "It was off 
when I put the shirt on this morning. But it 
makes no difference — ^you can sew it on when the 
shirt next comes from the wash." 

I was really sincere in what I said, and took 
some merit to myself for being as composed as I 
was on so agitating a subject. Judge of my sur- 
prise, then, to hear Mrs. Jones exclaim, with & 
flushed face, "Indeed, Mr. Jones, this is too 
much ! no difference, indeed ? A nice opinion 
people must have had of your wife, to see you 
going about with your bosom all gaping open in 
that style ?" 

" Nobody noticed it," said I in reply. " Don't 
you see that the edges lie perfectly smooth to- 
gether, as much so as if held by a button ?" 

But it was no use to say anything; Mrs. Jones 
was hurt at my not speaking of the button. 

" I'm sure," she said, " that lam always ready 
to do any thing for you. I never complain about 
sewing on your buttons." 

" Nonsense, Mrs. Jones ! don't take it so much 
to heart," I replied ; " here, get your needle and 
thread, and you can have it all right in a minute. 
It's but a tr&e — I'm sure I havn't thought about 
it since I put on the shirt this morning." ^ 

But all would not do — Mrs. Jones' grief was 
too real; and when I, losing to some extent, my 
patience, said fretfully, " I wish somebody wouM 
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invent a shirt without buttons," she sighed deep- 
ly, and in a little while I saw her handkerchief 
go quietly to her eyes. Again and again I tried 
the say-nothing plane ; but it worked worse, if 
any thing, than the other ; for Mrs. Jones was 
sure to find out the truth, and then she would 
be dreadfully hurt about my omission to speak. 

And so the years have passed. Sometimes I 
fret a little when I find a shirt button off; some- 
times I ask mildly to have the omission supplied 
when I discover its existence ; sometimes I jest 
about it, and sometimes I bear the evil in silence. 
But the eflfects produced upon Mrs. Jones are 
about the same. Her equanimity of mind is dis- 
turbed, and she will look unhappy for hours. 
Never. but once have I complained without a 
cause. But that one instance gave Mrs. Jones a 
triumph which has done much to sustain her in 
all her subsequent trials. 

We had some friends staying with us, and 
among the various matters of discussion that 
came up during the social evenings we spent to- 
gether, shirt buttons were, on one occasion, con- 
spicuous. To record all that was said about 
them would fill pages, and I will not, therefore, 
attempt even a brief record of all the allegations 
brought against the useful little shirt button. 
The final decision was, that it must be the Apple 
of Discord in disguise. 

"A button off) as usual!" I muttered to myself 
the next morning, as I put on a clean shirt. Mrs. 
Jones had risen half an hour before me, and was 
down stairs giving some directions about break- 
fast, so that I could not ask to have it sewed on.. 
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And after leaving my rooniy^I thought it as well 
not to say any thing about it. In due time we 
gathered with our friends around the breakfast 
table. A* sight of them reminded me of the con- 
versation the previous evening, and I felt an 
irresistible desire to allude to the missing shirt 
button as quite an apropos and amusing incident. 
So, speaking from the impulse of the moment, I 
said, glancing first at Mrs. Jones, then around 
the table, and then pointing down at my T>osom, 
" The old story of shirt buttons again !" 

Instantly the color mounted to the cheeks and 
brow of Mrs. Jones ; then the color as quickly 
melted away, and a look of triumph passed over 
her face. She pushed back her chair quickly, 
and rising up, came round to where I sat, took 
hold of the button I had failed to see, and hold- 
ing it between her fingers, said, "Oh, yes, this 
is the old story, Mr. Jones !" 

I drew down my chin so as to get a low angle 
of vision, and sure enough, the button was there. 
A burst of laughter went around the table, in 
which Mrs. Jones most heartily joined ; and I 
laughed, too, as glad as she was, that the joke was 
all on her side. I have never, you may be sure, 
heard the last of this ; but it was a lucky inci- 
dent, for it has given Mrs. Jones something to fall 
back upon, and have her jest occasionally, when- 
ever I happen to discover that a button is among 
the missing, and that she can, even at times, find 
it in her heart to jest on such a subject, is, I can 
assure you, a great gain. So much for shirt but- 
tons. I could say a great deal more, for the sub- 
ject is inexhaustible. But I will forbear. 

H 



CHAPTER XL 

PAVEMENT WASHING IN WINTER. 

Two weeks of spring-like weather in mid-win- 
ter, and then the thermometer went hurrying 
down towards, zero with alarming rapidity. Eve- 
ning closed in with a temperature so mild that 
fires were permitted to expire in the ashes ; and 
morning broke with a cold nor-wester, whistling 
through every crack and cranny, in a tone that 
made you shrink and shiver. 

" Winter at last," said I, creeping forth from 
my warm bed, with a very natural feeling of 
reluctance. 

" Time," was the half asleep and half awake 
response of Mr. Smith, as he drew the cbthes 
about his shoulders, and turned himself over for 
the enjoyment of his usual half hour morning nap. 

It was Saturday — that busiest day in the 
seven ; at least for housekeepers— --and as late as 
half past seven o'clock, yet the house felt as cold 
as a bam. I stepped to the register to ascertain 
if the fire had been made in the heater. Against 
my hand came a pressure of air— <5old air. 

« Too bad !" I murmured fretfully, " that girl 
has never touched the fire." 

So I gave the bell a pretty vigorous jerk. In 
a few minutes up came Nancy, the cook, in 
answer to my summons. 
(98) 
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"Why hasn't Biddy made the fire in the 
heater ?" I asked. 

^- She has made it, mum." 

" There isn't a particle of heat ooming up," 

" I heard her at work down there. I guess 
fihe's made it up, but it hasn't began to burn 
good yet." 

" Tell her that I want her." 

" She's washing the pavement, mum." 

" Washing the pavement !" 

" Yes, mum." 

" What possessed her to wash the paven[ient 
on a day like this ?" 

" It's the right day, mum. It's Saturday." 

"Saturday! Don't she know that the water 
will freeze almost as soon as it touches the 
ground ? Go and tell her to come in this minute, 
and not throw another drop on the pavement." 

Nancy withdrew, aad I kept on speaking to 
myself — 

" I never saw such creatures. No considera- 
tion in them ! Washing the pavement on a morn- 
ing like this ! Little do they care who falls on 
the ice ; or who has a broken arm, or a broken 
leg." 

Just as I had said this, I heard a crash, and 
an e;Kclamation without, and hurrying to the 
window looked forth. Biddy's work was done> 
and well done, for the pavement was one sheet 
of ice, as hard and smooth as glass, and as slip- 
pery as oil. Prostrate thereon was a grocer's 
boy, and just beyond the curb stone, in the gut- 
ter, lay the fragments of a jug of molasses. 

Stepping back quickly to where the bell rope 
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hung against the wall, I gave it a most deter- 
mined jerk. Scarcely had I done this, ere the 
door of the adjoining room, which was used as a 
nursery, opened, and Biddy appeared therein. 

" Why^ Biddy !" I exclaimed, " what possessed 
you to throw water on the pavement this mom- 
mg?" 

" Faix ! And how was I to get it clane, mim^ 
widout wather ?" coolly returned Biddy. 

" Clean r 

" Yes, mim, clane." 

"There was no crying necessity to have it 
clean to-day. Didn't you see — 

" It's Sathurday, mim," interrupted Biddy, in 
a voice that showed the argument in her mind 
to be unanswerable. We always wash the pave- 
ment on Sathurday." 

" But it doesn't do to wash the pavement, I 
returned, now trying to put a little reason into 
her head, " when it is so cold that water will 
freeze as soon as it touches the ground. The 
bricks become as slippery as glass, and people 
can't walk on them without falling." 

" Och ! And what hev we till do wid the paple. 
Lot 'em look 'till their steps." 

" But, Biddy, that won't do. People don't ex- 
pect to find pavements like glass ; and they slip, 
often, while unaware of danger. Just at this 
moment a poor lad fell, and broke his jug all to 
pieces." 

" Did he ! And less the pity for him. Why 
did'nt he walk along like an orderly, dacent 
body ? Why didn't he look 'till his steps ?" 

" Biddy," said I, seeing that it was useless to 
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hold an argument with her, — '' Do you go this 
minute and throw ashes all over the pavement." 

" Ashes on the clane pavement ! Mrs. Smith !" 

"Yes, Biddy; and do it at once. There I 
Somebody else has fallen." 

I sprung to the window in time to see a woman 
on the pavement, and the contents of her basket 
of marketing scattered all around her. 

"Go this minute and throw ashes over the 
pavement!" I called to Biddy in a voice of com- 
mand. 

The girl left the room with evident reluctance. 
The idea of scattering ashes over her clean pave- 
ment, was, to her, no very pleasant one. 

It seemed to me, as I sat looking down from 
my windows upon the slippery flags, and noted 
the difficulty which pedestrians had to cross them 
safely, that Biddy would never appear with her 
pan of ashes. 

" Why don't the girl do as I directed T had 
just passed, in an impatient tone, from my lips, 
when two well dressed men came in view, one at 
each exteremity of the sheet of ice. They were 
approaching, and stepped with evident uncon- 
sciousness of danger, upon the treacherous sur- 
face. I had a kind of presentiment that one or 
both would fall, and my instinct was not at fault. 
Suddenly the heels of one flew up, and he struck 
the pavement with a concussion that sprung his 
hat from his head, and gent it some feet in the 
air. In his efforts to recover himself, his legs 
became entangled in those of the other, and over 
he went, backwards, his head striking the ground 
with a terrible shock. 

h2 
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I started from the window, feeling, for an in- 
stant, faint and sick. In a few moments I re- 
turned, and looked out again. Both the fallen 
ones had regained their feet, and passed out of 
sight, and Biddy, who had witnessed the last 
scene in this half comic, half tragic performance, 
was giving the pavement a plentiful coating of 
ashes and cinders. 

I may be permitted to remark, that I trust 
other housekeepers, whose pavements are washed 
on cold mornings — and their name, I had almost 
said, is legion — are as innocent as I was in the 
above case, and that the wrong to pedestrians 
lies at the door of thoughtless servants. But is 
it not our duty to see the wrong has no further 
repetition ? 

It has been remarked that the residence of a 
truly humane man may be known by the ashes 
before his door on a slippery morning. K this be 
so, what are we to think of those who coolly sup- 
ply a sheet of ice to the side walk? 



CHAPTER XII. 

BE6ARD FOR THE FOOB. 

We sometimes get, by chance, as it were, 
glimpses of life altogether new, yet full of in^ 
struction. I once had such a glimpse, and, at 
the time, put it upon record as a lesson for my- 
self as well as others. Its introduction into this 
series of " Confessions" will be quite in place. 

" How many children have you ?" I asked of a 
poor woman, one day, who, with her tray of fish 
on her head, stopped at my door with the hope 
of finding a customer'.' 

" Four," she replied. 

"All young?" 

" Yes ma'am. The oldest is but seven years 
of age." 

" Have you a husband ?" I enquired. 

The woman replied in a changed voice : 

" Yes, ma'am. But he isn't much help to me. 
Like a great many other men, he drinks too 
much. If it wasn't for that, you wouldn't find 
me crying fish about the streets in the spring, 
and berries through the summer, to get bread 
for my children. He could ^support us all com- 
fortably, if he was only sober; for he has a 
good trade, and is a good workman. He used 
to earn ten and sometimes twelve dollars a 
week." 

(105) 
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" How much do you make towards supporting 
your family ?" I asked. 

" Nearly all they get to live on, and that isn't 
much," she said bitterly. " Mj^ husband some- 
times pays the rent, and sometimes he doesn't 
even do that. I have made as high as four dol- 
lars in a week, but oftener two or three is the 
most I get." 

" How in the world can you support yourself, 
husband, and four children on three dollars a 
week?" 

" I have to do it," was her simple reply. 
" There are women who would be glad to get 
three dollars a week, and think themselves well 
off." 

" But how do you live on so small a sum ?" 

'' We have to deny ourselves almost every little 
comfort, and confine ourse^es down to the mere 
necessaries of life. After those who can afford 
to pay good prices for their marketing have been 
supplied, we come in for a part of what remains. 
I often get meat enough for a few cents to last 
me for several days. And its the same way with 
vegetables. After the markets are over, the 
butchers and country people, whom we know, 
let us have lots of things for almost nothing, 
sooner than take them home. In this way we 
make our slender means go a great deal farther 
than they would if we had to pay the highest 
market price for evqjy thing. But, it often hap- 
pens that what we gain here is lost in the eager- 
ness we feel to sell whatever we have, especially 
when, from having walked and cried for a long 
time, we become much fatigued. Almost every 
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one complains that we ask too much for our 
things, if we happen to be one or two cents above 
what somebody has paid in market, where there 
are almost as many diflferent prices as there are 
persons who sell. And in consequence, almost 
every one tries to beat us down. 

" It often happens that, after I have walked 
for hours and sold but very little, I have parted 
with my whole stock at cost to some two or 
three ladies, who would not have bought from 
me at all if they hadn't known that they 
were making good bargains out of me; and this 
because I could not bear up any longer. I think 
it very hard, sometimes, when ladies, who have 
every thing in plenty, take oflF nearly all my 
profits, after I have toiled through the hot sun 
for hours, or shivered in the cold of winter. It 
is no doubt right enough for every one to be 
prudent, and buy things as low as possible ; but 
it has never seemed to me as quite just for a 
rich lady to beat down a poor fish-woman, or 
strawberry-woman, a cent or two on a bunch or 
basket, when that very cent made, perhaps, one- 
third, or one-half of her profits. 

" It was only yesterday that I stopped at a 
house to sell a bunch of fish. The lady took a 
fancy to a nice bunch of small rock, for which I 
asked her twenty cents. They had cost me just 
sixteen cents. ^ Won't you take three fips?' 
she asked. * That leaves me too small a profit, 
madam,' I replied. * You want too much profit/ 
she returned ; * I saw just such a bunch of fish 
in market yesterday for three fips.' * Yes, but 
remember,' I replied, * that here are the fish at 
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your door. You neither have to send for them 
nor to bring them home yourself/ ^ Oh, as to 
that/ she answered, *I have a waiter whose 
business it is to carry the marketing. It is all 
the same to me. So, if you expect to sell me 
your things, you must do it at the market prices. 
I will give you three fips for that bunch of fish, 
and no more.' I had walked a great deal, and 
sold but little. I was tired, and half sick with a 
dreadful headache. It was time for me to think 
about getting home. So I said, * Well, ma'am, 
I suppose you must take them, but it leaves 
me only a mere trifle for my profit.' A servant 
staaiding by took the fish, and the lady handed 
me a quarter, and held out her hand for the 
change. I first put into it a five cent piece. She 
continued holding it out, until I searched about 
in my pocket for a penny. This I next placed 
in her hand. * So you've cheated me out of a 
cent at last,' she said, half laughing and half in 
earnest ; ' you are a sad rogue.' A little boy 
was standing by. * Here, Charley,' she said to 
him, 4s a penny I have just saved. You can 
buy a candy with it.' 

As I turned away from the door of the large, 
beautiful house in which that lady livedo I felt 
something rising in my throat and choking me ; 
I had bitter thoughts of all my kind. 

" Happily, where I next stopped, I met with 
one more considerate, ^e bought two bunches 
of my fish at my own price — spoke very kindly 
to me, and even went so far, seeing that I looked 
jaded out, to tell me to go down into her kitchen 
and rest myself for a little while. 
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Leaving my tub of fish in her yard, I accept- 
ed the kind offer. It so happened that the cook 
was making tea for some one in the iiouse who 
was sick. The lady asked me if I would not 
like to have a cup. I said yes ; for my head 
was aching badly, and I felt &int ; and besides, 
I had not tasted a cup of tea for several days. 
She poured it out with her own hands, and with 
her own hands brought it to me. I think I never 
tasted such a cup of tea in my life. It was like 
cordial. God bless her ! — ^When I again went 
out upon the street my headache was gone, and 
I felt as fresh as ever I did in my life. Before I 
stopped at this kind lady's house, I was so worn 
down and out of heart, that I determined to go 
home, even though not more than half my fish 
were sold. But now I went on cheerful and with 
confidence. In an hour my tray was empty, and 
my fish sold at fair prices. 

*' You do not know, madam," continued the 
woman, "how much good a few kindly spoken 
words, that cost nothing, or a little generous re- 
gard for us, does our often discouraged hearts. 
But these we too rarely meet. Much oftener we 
are talked to harshly about our exorbitant prices 
— called a cheating set — or some such name that 
does not sound very pleasant to our ears. That 
there are many among us who have no honesty, 
nor, indeed, any care about what is right, is too 
true. But all are not so. To judge us all, then, 
by the worst of our class, is not right. It would 
not be well for the world if all were thus judged.'^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOMETHING MORE ABOUT COOKS. 

For sometime I had a treasure of a cook ; a 
fine Bucks county girl, whose strongest recom- 
mendation in my eyes, when I engaged her, was 
that she had never been out of sight of land. 
But she left my house for a " better place," as 
she said. I might have bribed her to remain, 
by an offer of higher wages ; but, experience had 
demonstrated to my satisfaction, that this kind 
of bribery never turns out well. Your servant, 
in most instances, soon becomes your mistress — or, 
at least, makes bold efforts to assume that position. 

So, I let my Bucks county girl go to her 
" better place." As to how or why it was to be 
a better place, I did not make enquiry. That 
was her business. She was a free agent, and I 
did not attempt to influence her. In fact, being 
of rather an independent turn of mind myself, I 
sympathize with others in their independence, 
and rarely seek to interfere with a declared course 
of action. 

My new cook, unfortunately, had been out of 
eight of land, and that for weeks together. She 
was fresh from the Emerald Island. When she 
presented herself I saw in her but small promise. 
Having learned on enquiry that her name was 
Alice Mahoney, I said : 

110 
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'* How long have jou been in this country, 
AUce ?" 

There was a moment or two of hesitation. 
Then she answered : 

" Sax months, mum." 

I learned afterwards that she had arrived only 
three days before. 

" Can you cook ?" I enquired. 

<^ Och, yis ! Ony thing, from a rib of bafe 
down till a parate." 

'' You're sure of that, Alice ?" 

" Och ! sure, mum." 

*^ Can you give me a reference ?" 

" I've got a character from Mrs. Jordan, where 
I lived in New York. I've only been here a few 
days. Biddy Jones knows me." 

And she produced a * written testification of 
ability, signed "Mary Jones, No. — William 
street. New York." There was a suspicious look 
about this " character ;" but of course I had no 
means of deciding whether it were a true or false 
document. 

After some debate with myself, I finally de- 
cided to give Alice a trial. 

It so happened that on the very day she came, 
an old lady friend of my mother's, accompanied 
by her two daughters, both married and house- 
keepers, called to spend the afternoon and take 
tea. As they lived at some distance, I had tea 
quite early, not waiting for Mr. Smith, whose 
business kept him away pretty late. 

During the afternoon, my " butter man" came. 
Occasionally he brings some very nice country 
sausages, and I always make it a point to secure 

I 
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a few pounds when he does so. He had some on 
this occasion. 

" Alice," said I, as I entered the kitchen about 
four o'clock, " I want you to hurry and get tea 
ready as quickly as you can." 

" Yes, mum," was the ready reply. 

" And Alice," I added, " we'll have some of 
these sausages with the tea. They are very fine 
ones — ^better than we usually get. Be sure to 
cook them very nice." 

" Yes, mum," promptly answered the girl, look- 
ing quite intelligent. 

A few more directions as to what we were to 
have were given, and then I went up to sit with 
my company. 

It was not my intention to leave all to the 
doubtful skill of my new cook, but, either the 
time passed very rapidly, or she was more prompt 
and active than is usual among cooks, for the 
tea bell rung before I was in expectation of hear- 
mg it. 

" Ah," said I, " there is our tea bell," and I 
arose, adding, " will you walk into the dining- 
room, ladies ?" 

The words were no sooner uttered than a 
doubt as to all being as I could wish crossed my 
mind ; and I regretted that I had not first re- 
paired to the dining-room alone. But, as it was 
too late now, or, rather, I did not happen to have 
sufficient presence of mind to recall my invitation 
to the ladies to walk in to tea, until I had pre- 
ceded them a few minutes. 

Well, we were presently seated at the tea table. 
My practised eye instantly saw that the cloth 
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was laid crookedly, and that the dishes were 
placed in a slovenly manner. 

I couldn't help a passing apology, on the 
ground of a new domestic, and then proceeded 
to the business of pouring out the tea. The cups 
were handed around, and I soon noticed that my 
guests were sipping from their spoons in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. I was in the act of fill- 
ing my own cup from the tea urn, when I missed 
the plate of sausages, about which I had boasted 
to my lady friends as something a little better 
than were usually to be obtained. . So I rung the 
table bell. Alice presently made her appearance. 

"Alice," said I, "where are the sausages I 
told you to cook ? You surely hav'nt forgotten 
them r 

" Och, no indade, mum. They're there." 

" Where ? I don't see them." 

And my eyes ran around the table. 

" They're wid the ta mum, sure I" 

"With the tea?" 

" Sure, mum, they're wid the ta. Ye towld 
me .yees wanted the sausages wid the ta ; and 
sure they're there. I biled 'em well." 

A light now flashed over my mind. Throwing 
up the lid of the tea urn, I thrust in a fork, 
which immediately came in contact with a hard 
substance. I drew it forth, and exhibited a single 
link of a well " biled" sausage. 

" Let me -draw a veil over what followed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NOT A RAG ON THEIR BACKS. 

There are, among the many things which Mr. 
Smith, like other men, will rwt understand, fre- 
quent difficulties about the children's clothing. 
He seems to think that frocks and trowsers grow 
spontaneously; or that the dry goods, once 
bought and brought into the house, will resolve 
into the shapes desired, and fit themselves to the 
children's backs, like Cindarella's suit in the 
nursery tale. Now, I never did claim to be a 
sprite; and I am not sure that the experience of 
all housekeepers will bear me out in the opinion 
that the longer a woman is married, the less she 
becomes like a fairy. 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! Hood's Song of the 
Shirt, which every body has heard and admired, 
is certainly most eloquent and pathetic upon the 
Bufferings and difficulties of sewing girls. " Much 
yet remains unsung," particularly in regard to 
the ceaseless labors of women who are as rich as 
Cornelia in muslin-rending, habit-cloth-destroy- 
ing, children's-plaid-rubbing — jewels J 1 am sure 
that the Eoman matron never went shopping. 
I am sure that she did not undertake to keep her 
own children's clothing in repair ; for if she had, 
she could not have been ready, at a moment's 
warning, to put forward her troublesome charge 
(116) 
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as specimen jewels. Do all I can, my little com- 
forts never are " fit to be seen !" 

Many is the wearj^ evening that I have been 
occupied, past the noon of night, in repairing 
the wear and tear of habiliments — abridging the 
volume of the elder children's clothes into nar- 
row dimensions for the next, or compiling a suit 
for one, out of the fringed raiment of two or 
three. Honest was the pride with which I have 
surveyed these industrious efibrts, and sincere 
the thought that I had really accomplished some- 
thing. Depositing the various articles where 
the wearers elect would find them, I have retired 
to rest ; almost angry with Mr. Smith, who was 
asleep hours before me— asleep as unconcernedly 
as if an indestructible substance fabric had been 
invented for children's clothing. 

Well, after such a night's work, imagine me 
waking, with a fcomplacent and happy sensation 
that, my work having been done on the day be- 
fore, the morning is open for new employment. 
Down stairs I come, full of 'the thoughts of the 
confusion I shall heap on Mr. Smith's head. He, 
observe, told me, as he left me to retire, that I 
had much better go to bed, for all my work 
would amount to nothing but loss of necessary 
rest. I am ready to show him triumphant evi- 
dence to the contrary, in the clothes, as good as 
new, in which his children are habited. Before 
I can speak, I discern a lurking smile in his face. 
My boy Will stands in a sheepish posture, with 
his back as close to the jam, as if he were a 
polypus growing there, and his life depended upoii 
the adhesion. 
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My eldest girl — ^another of the laboriously 
fitted out of the night before, has a marvellous 
affection for the little stool, and the skirt of her 
frock seems drawn about her feet in a most un- 
becoming manner. 

But the third, an inveterate little romp, uncon- 
scious of shame, is curveting about in the most 
abandoned manner, utterly indifferent to the fact 
she has — ^not, indeed, " a rag to her back" — ^for 
she is all rags ! One hour's play before my de- 
scent has utterly abolished all traces of my in- 
dustry, so far as she is concerned. 

I expostulate — at first more in sorrow than in 
anger — ^but as Mr. Smith's face expands into a 
broad laugh, it becomes more anger than sorrow. 
The child on the stool looks as -if she would 
laugh, if she dared. Lifting her up suddenly, I 
discover that the whole front breadth of her frock 
is burned — ^past redemption. 

I say nothing — ^what can I say ? I have not 
words equal to the emergency. And the 
boy — ^boys are such copies of their fathers! 
He actually forgets all embarrassment, and 
breaks out into a hearty laugh. I jerk him for- 
ward. 

Horror on horrors I The unveiling of the Ba- 
varian statue, of which I read an account in the 
newspapers the other day, is nothing to it. The 
jamb, it appears, has supported something be- 
sides: the mantle shelf; for when I draw the 
young Smith forward, deprived of the friendly 
aid of the wall, his teguments drop to the floor, 
and lie stands unveiled ! One fell swoop at rude 
play has destroyed all my little innumerable 
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stitches ; and I am just where I was before I 
threaded a needle the night before ! 

Now I appeal to any body — any woman with 
the least experience, if this is not all tcx) had ! 
And yet my husband insists that I have no need 
to be continually worrying myself with the 
needle. It is true that each of the children has 
four or five changes of clothes, which they might 
wear — ^but what is the use of their having things 
to " put right on — and tear right out !" I like 
to be prudent and saving. It was only the other 
day that Mr. Smith came in early, and found me 
busy; and commenced a regular oration. He 
said that every child in the house has a better 
wardrobe than he; and so he went on, and 
counted all off to me. He says — ^and men think 
they know «o muc^ — ^that if children have clothes 
they should wear them ; and when they are worn 
out, provide more, and not try to keep as many 
half-worn suits in repair, as there are new suits 
in a queen's wardrobe. But he likes, as well as 
any man, to see his children look neat, whatever 
he may say. And yet he pretends that children 
should have clothes sO made that they can con- 
vert themselves into horses, and treat each other 
to rides without rending to pieces! And he 
protests that it is all nonsense to undertake to 
keep children dressed in the fashion ! Truly I 
am tempted to say to the men as Job did to his 
friends : " No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you !" 

Such plagues as they are sometimes ! But I 
could not help laughing after all, when, as I said 
before, he was lecturing me. The table was 
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covered with work, done and in progress. He 
went on till out of breath. I answered : 

^* Now you know the children have not a rag 
to their backs !" 

"I should think not," he said, drily, as he 
looked about him. *^ The other morning finished 
up the rags on hand — ^but yoU are doing your 
best, with flimsy finery, to get up a new assort- 
ment." 

" Now, that is unkind in you, Mr. Smith," said 
I, feeling hurt, and looking and speaking as I 
felt. " Really unkind in you. Pm sure it's no 
pleasure for me to work, work, work, from morn- 
ing till night, until Tm worn down and good for 
nothing. I wish my children to look decent at 
least ; and to do this at as small cost to you as 
possible. You can't charge me with wasting 
your property, at least." 

" There, there, dear ! That will do. Say no 
more about it," returned Mr. Smith, in a soothing 
voice. " I didn't mean to be unkind. Still, I do 
think that you are a little over-particular about 
the children's clothes, as I have said before — 
over-particular in the matter of having things 
just 80. Better, a great deal, I think, spare U 
few hours from extra wcyrJc given to the clothing 
designed for their bodies, to that which is to ar- 
ray and beautify their minds." 

"Now, Mr. Smith!" I exclaimed, and then 
bending my face into my hands, gave way to in- 
voluntary tears. 

That he should have said this ! 



CfiAPTEE XV. 

CUBIOSITT. 

The curiosity of our sex is proverbial. Pro- 
verbs are generally based upon experience, and 
this one, I am ready to admit, is not without a 
good foundation to rest upon. 

Our sex are curious ; at least I am, and we are 
very apt to judge others by ourselves. I believe 
that I have never broken the seal nor peeped 
into a letter bearing the name of some other 
lady ; but, then, I will own to having, on more 
occasions than one, felt an exceedingly strong 
desire to know the contents of certain epistles in 
the hands of certain of my friends. 

The same feeling I have over and over again 
observed in my domestics, and, for this reason, 
have always been careful how I let my letters 
lie temptingly about. One chamber maid in my 
service, seemed to have a passion for reading 
other people's letters. More than once had I 
caught her rumaging in my drawers, or with 
some of my old letters in her hands ; and I could 
not help remarking that most of the letters left 
at the door by the penny post, had, if they pass- 
ed to me through her, a crumpled appearance. 
I suspected the cause of this, but did not detect 
my lady, until she had been some months in mv 
family. 

(123) 
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. One morning, after breakfasts was over, and 
the children off to school, I drew on a cap, and 
went down to sweep out and dust the parlors. I 
had not been at work long, when I heard the bell 
ring. Presently Mary came tripping down 
stairs. As she opened the street door, I heard 
her say : 

" Ah ! another letter? Who is it for ? Me ?" 

" No, it is for Mrs. Smith," was answered, in 
the rougher voice of the Despatch Post-man. 

^*0h." There was a perceptible disappoint- 
ment in Mary's tone. " What's the postage ?" 
she asked. 

" Paid," said the man. 

The door closed, and I heard the feet of Mary 
slowly moving along the passage. Then the 
murmur of her voice reached my ears. Presently 
I heard her say : 

" I wonder who it is from? Mrs. Smith gets 
a great many letters. No envelope, thank good 
ness ! but a plain, good old fashioned letter. I 
must see who it is from." 

By this time Mary had stepped within the 
back parlor. I stood, hid from her view, by one 
of the folding doors, which was closed, but with- 
in a few feet of her. 

" From Mrs. Jackson ! Hum — ^m. I wonder 
what she's got to say ? Something about me, 
111 bet a doUar." 

There was a very apparent change in the 
thermometer of Mary's feelings at this last 
thought, as was evident from the tone of her 
voice. 

"Lace collars — stockings — ^pocket; han — . I 
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can't make out that word, but it is handkerchieft, 
of course," thus Mary read and talked to herself. 
"Breastpin — ^this is too mean! It's not true, 
neither. Tm a great mind to bum the letter. 
Mrs. Smith would never be the wiser. I won't 
give it to her now, at any rate. I'll put it in my 
pocket, and just think about it." 

The next sound that came to my ears was the 
pattering of Mary's feet as she went hurrying up 
the stairs. 

In a few minutes I followed. In one of my 
chambers I found Mary, and said to her : 

" Didn't the carrier leave me a letter just 
now?" 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered : 

" Oh, yes, ma'am. I have it here in my pocket." 

And she drew forth the letter, crumbled, as 
was usually the case with all that passed through 
her hands. 

I took it, with some gravity of manner ; for I 
felt, naturally enough, indignant. Mary flushed 
a little under the steady eye that I fixed upon 
her. 

The letter, or note, was from my friend, Mrs. 
Jackman, and read as follows : 

" Mt Dear Mrs. Smith. — ^Do call in and see 
mesome time to-day. I have bought some of the 
cheapest laces, stockings, and cambric pocket 
handkerchiefs that ever were seen. There are 
more left ; and at a great bargain. You must 
have some. And, by the way, bring with you 
that sweet breastpin I saw you wear at Mrs. 
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May's last Thursday evening. I want to exam- 
ine it closely. I must have one just like it. Do 
come round to-day ; I've lots of things to say to 
you. Yours, &c." 

" Nothing so dreadful in all that/' I said to 
myself, as I re-folded the letter. " My curious 
lady's conscience must be a little active ! Let's 
see what is to come of this." 

It is hardly in the nature of wpman to look 
very lovingly upon the servant whom she has 
discovered peeping into her letters. At least, it 
was not in my nature. I, therefore, treated 
Mary with becoming gravity, whenever we hap- 
pened to meet. She, under the circumstances, 
was ill at ease ; and rather shunned contact with 
me. The morning passed away, and the after- 
noon waned until towards five o'clock, when the 
accumulating pressure on Mary's feelings became 
so great that she was compelled to seek relief. 

I was alone, sewing, when my chamber maid 
entered my room. The comers of her lips in- 
clined considerably downward. 

" Can I speak a word with you, Mrs. Smith ?" 
said she. 

" Certainly, Mary," I replied. ** What do you 
wish to say ?" 

Mary cleared her throat once or twice — ^looked 
very much embarrassed, and at length stammer- 
ed out. 

" You received a letter from Mrs. Jackson this 
morning ?" 

" No." I shook my head as I uttered this little 
monosyllable. 
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A flush of surprise went over the giri's face. 

" Wasn't the letter I gave you from Mrs. Jack- 
Bon ?" she asked. 
^ " No ; it was from Mrs. Jackman." 

Mary caught her breath, and stammered out, 
in her confusion : 

" Oh, my ! I thought it was from Mrs. Jack- 
son. I was sure of it." 

^< What right had you to think any thing about 
it ?" I asked, with marked severity. 

Mary's face was, by this time crimsoned. 

I looked at her for some moments, and then, 
taking from my drawer Mrs. Jackman's note, 
handed it to her, and said : 

" There's the letter you were so curious about 
this morning. Bead it." 

Mary's eyes soon took in the contents. The 
moment she was satisfied, she uttered a short 
" Oh !" strongly expressive of mental relief, and 
handed me back the letter. 

" I thought it was from Mrs. Jackson," said 
the still embarrassed girl, looking confused and 
distressed. 

" You can now retire," said I, " and when an- 
other letter is left at my door, be kind enough to 
consider it my property, not yours. I shall make 
it my business to see Mrs. Jackson, and ascer- 
tain fix)m her why you are so much afraid that 
she will communicate with me. There's some- 
thing wrong." 

Poor Mary still lingered. 

"Indeed, Mrs. Smith," she sobbed— « I didn't 
do nothing wrong at Mrs. Jackson's, but wear 
her clothes sometimes. Once I just borrowed a 

K 
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breastpin of hers out of her drawer, to wear to a 
party ; and she saw me with it on, and said I had 
stolen it. But, I'd put my hand in the fire be- 
fore rd steal, Mrs. Smith! Indeed, indeed I 
would. I was only going to wear it to the party ; 
and I didn't think there was any great harm in 
that." 

"Of course there was harm in using other 
people's things without their consent," I replied, 
severely. " And I don't wonder that Mrs. Jack- 
son accused you of stealing. But what cause 
had you for thinking this letter was from Mrs. 
Jackson?" 

" The two names are so near alike^ and then 
Mrs. Jackson speaks about — ." 

Here Mary caught herself, and crimsoned still 
deeper. 

" That is," said 1^ " you took the liberty of 
peeping into my letter before you gave it to me ; 
and this is not your first offence of the kind." 

Mary was too much confounded to speak, or 
make any effort to excuse herself; and so thought 
it best to retire. 

I called to see Mrs. Jackson that day. She 
gave Mary a good character, as far as honesty 
was concerned; but stated plainly her faults, 
especially her bad habit of wearing her clothes 
and trinkets, for which offence, in a moment of 
indignation, she had dismissed her from her ser- 
vice. 

I saw no reason to send Mary away. But I 
gave her a " good talking." I think she is pretty 
weU cured of her propensity of reading other 
people's letters. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HOUSE-CLEANING. 

I LIKE a clean house.. So does Mr. Smith^and 
so do all men, if they would acknowledge it. At 
any rate, when their dwellings seem a little 
dingy or dusty — a very thin coat of dinginess or 
dust over the whole, producing a decidedly bad 
eflFect — I say when their dwellings appear to them 
out of order — ^though ever so little— toe are sure 
to find it out. The dull look of the house ap- 
pears to be communicated to the countenance of 
the master thereof. I confess that I have often 
been half inclined to wax and cork my husband's 
visage, or at least to whisk over it with the duster, 
and see if that experiment would not restore its 
sunny look. 

But though men like clean houses, they do not 
like house-cleaning. They have certain absurd 
notions which they would wish to carry out; 
such, for instance, as that constant-quiet, preven- 
tive care, or frequent topical applications, care- 
fully applied, would gradually renovate the whole 
interior. But who wishes to be cleaning all the 
time ? Who wishes to be always dusting ? In- 
deed, at the best, we are constantly with broom, 
brush, or besom in hand^ but the men w?i7/ not 
perceive it, and we receive no credit for our tidi- 
ness. What is to be done, then? Evidently 

(129) 
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there is nothing better than a '^ demonstration," 
as the politicians say — a demonstration that may- 
be felt ; a mass-meeting of brooms, buckets, 
brushes, paint-pots, white-wash pails, chairs over- 
turned, tubs, coal-skuttles, dust-pans, char-wo- 
men, and all other possible disagreeables, all at 
once summoned, and each as much as possible in 
others' way. In this there is some satisfaction. 
It looks like business. It seems as if you were 
doing something. It raises the value of the 
operation, and demonstrates its usefulness and 
necessity ; for if there is little difierence appa- 
rent between the house before cleaning and after, 
there is a world of odds beetween a house-clean- 
ing and a house cleaned. There is a perfect de- 
light in seeing what order can be brought out of 
chaos, even though you are obliged to make the 
chaos first, to produce the efiect. 

I had inflicted several of these impressive les- 
sons upon Mr. Sifiith. He had become so much 
horrified at their confusion, that I do believe he 
had fully reconciled himself to dust and dirt, as 
the better alternative. They were, to be sure, 
at some little cost of comfort to myself, and re- 
flectively produced discomfort for him ; for he 
traced, with a correctness which I could easier 
frown a than deny, many a week's indisposition 
to my house-cleaning phrenzy. And when a 
man's wife is sick, if he is a man of feeling, he is 
unhappy. And if he is a man of selfishness, he 
is wretcKed, too ; for what becomes of husband's 
little comforts, when wife is not able to procure 
or direct them ? So Mr. Smith, — ^for the better 
reason, I believe — ^pure compassion — declared, 
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long ago, against wholesale house-cleaning. And 
he has so often interfered in my proceedings with 
his provoking prophecy, " Now, you know, my 
dear, it will make you sick," that I have striven 
many a time to hide pain under a forced smile, 
when it seemed as if " my head was like to 
rend." 

Now, a woman can carry her point in the house 
by stubborn daring, but " the better part of valor 
is discretion," and I have learned quietly to take 
my way, and steal a march upon him; — open the 
flood-gate — set the chimneys smoking — ^up with 
the carpets — ^throw the beds out of the windows 
— ^pack the best china in the middle of the floor, 
distributing pokers and fire-shovels among it — 
unhang the pictures — set all the doors ajar — ^roU 
the children in dust — cover my head with a soiled 
nightKjap — ^put on slip-shod shoes — and streak 
my ancles with dust and dirty water. Then, if 
he pops in opportunely, I can say, with Shak- 
speare — ^amended : 

I am in sUyps^ 
Stept in 80 &r, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

And, then, husband has no choice but to retreat 
to a chop-house, and leave me to finish. 

But the chance for a grand saturnalia is best 
when Mr. Smith goes from home for a day or 
two. Then I can deny myself to visitors — take 
full license — set the hydrant running, and puzzle 
the water commissioners with an extra consump- 
tion of Schuylkill. My last exploit in this way 
was rather disastrous ; and I am patiently wait- 
ing for its memory to pass away, before I venture 

x2 
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even to think of repeating it. Mr. Smith had 
business in. New York — ^imperative business, he 
said, — but I do believe it might have waited, had 
not Jenny Lind's first appearance taken place 
just then. This by the way. He went, and I 
was rejoiced to improve the opportunity, for it 
occurred precisely as I was devising some method 
to get myself so fairly committed to soap and 
brushes, that objection or interdict would be too 
late. 

Never did I pack his carpet-bag with more 
secret satisfaction than on that morning. He was 
entirely unsuspicious of my intention — though 
he might have divined it but for having a secret 
of his own, for Kitty's water-heating operations 
spoiled the breakfast. There was more than a 
taste of " overdone" to the steak, and the whole 
afiair, even to me, was intolerable — me, who had 
the pleasures of house-cleaning in perspective to 
console me. The door was scarce shut behind 
him,' when I entered into the business concumore. 
It was resolved to begin at the very attic and 
sweep, scrub, and wash down. • Old boxes and 
trunks were dragged out of their places, and 
piles of forgotten dust swept out. The passen- 
gers in the street had a narrow chance for their 
beavers and fall bonnets, for every front window 
had an extra plashing. Mr. Smith had several 
times urged me to permit him to introduce some 
Yankee fashion which he highly recommends for 
having " professional window-cleaners," with their 
whiting and brushes, who could go through the 
house with half the trouble, and none of the 
litter. There's nothing like water. 
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The first day's work sufficed to put the house 
into thorough confusion, and I retired to bed — 
but not to rest, for my fatigue was too great to 
sleep in comfort. My neglected child rested as 
ill as myself, and when I rose the next morning, 
it was with the oppressive weight of a weary day 
before me. I haid the consciousness that the 
work must be completed before my husband's re- 
turn ; and he had engaged to be with me at din- 
ner. I felt it an imperative duty to welcome him 
with a cheerful house, and a pleasant repast after 
his journey ; but as jthe time of his arrival drew 
near, I was more and more convinced of the im- 
possibility. Like a drove of wild beasts forced 
into a comer by a hunting party, we forced our 
unmanageable matters to a crisis. The area for 
old brooms and brushes, tubs, litter, and slops, 
was at last narrowed down to the kitchen, and all 
that remained of our house-cleaning was to put 
that place into something like the semblance of 
an apartment devoted to culinary purposes. Din- 
ner, as yet, was unthought of — ^but the house 
was clean ! 

Wearied rather than refreshed by my night of 
unrest, my arms sore, and my limbs heavy, I la- 
bored with double zeal to get up an excitement, 
which should carry me through the remainder of 
the day. My head began to feel sensations of 
giddiness — ^for I had hardly eaten since my hus- 
band left. Of the pleasures of house-cleaning, I 
had at length a surfeit ; when a ring, which I 
knew among all others, surprised me. I looked 
at the clock. It was past four, and the kitchen 
still in confusion, and the hearth cold. 
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I sank in a chair — ^in a swoon from sheer ex- 
haustion. When I awoke to consciousness, an 
overturned pale of water was being absorbed by 
my clothing, my nose was rejecting with violent 
aversion the pungency of a bottle of prime Dur- 
ham mustard, to which Kitty had applied as the 
best substitute for salts which the kitchen afford- 
ed; and my husband, carpet-bag and cane in 
hand, was pushing his way toward me with more 
haste than good speed, as the obstacles witness- 
ed, which he encountered and overturned. 

I was confined to my room a week — ^which I 
could not conceal from Mr. Smith. But he does 
not even yet know the whole amount of the 
breakage, and, thank fortune, he is too much of 
a man to ask, I am only afraid that he will 
succeed in forcing me to admit, that what he calls 
his classical proposition is true ; that to clean a 
house does not require the feat of a Hercules, to 
wit : turning a river through it. 

This is my story of house-cleaning, and it is 
in no very high degree flattering tt> my house- 
keeping vanity. Perhaps the thing might be 
managed differently. But I don't know. Out 
of chaos, order comes. While on this subject, it 
will be^ all in place to introduce another house- 
cleaning story, which I find floating about in the 
newspapers. It presents the matter from another 
point of view, and was written, it will be seen, 
by a man : 

Talk of a washing day ! What is that to a 
whole week of washing-days ? No, even this 
gives no true idea of that worst of domestic 
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afflictions a poor man can suflfer — ^house-cleaning. 
The washing is confined to the kitchen or wash- 
house, and the eflfect visible in the dining-room 
is in cold or badly cooked meals ; with a few 
other matters not necessary to mention here. 
But in the house-cleaning— oh, dear ! Like the 
dove from the ark, a man finds no place where 
he can rest the sole of his foot. Twice a year, 
regularly, have I to pass through this trying or- 
deal, wiUy-^illyy as it is said, in some strange 
language. To rebel is useless. To grumble of 
no avail. Up come the carpets, topsyturvy goes 
the furniture, and swash ! goes the water from 
garret to cellar. I don't know how other men 
act on these occasions, but I find discretion the 
better part of valor, and submission the wisest 
expedient. 

Usually it happens that my good wife works 
herself half to death — Closes the even balance of 
her mind — and, in consequence, makes herself 
and all around her unhappy. To indulge in an 
unamiable temper is by no means a common 
thing for Mrs. Sunderland, and this makes its 
occurrence on these occasions so much the harder 
to bear. Our last house-cleaning took place in 
the fall. I have been going to write a faithful 
history of what was said, done, and suffered on 
the occasion ever since, and now put my design 
into execution, even at the risk of having my 
head combed with a three-legged stool by my ex- 
cellent wife, who, when she sees this in print, 
will be taken, in nautical phrase, all aback. But, 
when a history of our own shortcomings, mis- 
haps, mistakes, and misadventures will do others 
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good, I am for giving the history and pocketing 
the odium, if there be such a thing as odium 
attached to revelations of human weakness and 
error. 

^^ We must clean house this week," said my 
good wife one morning as we sat at the breakfast- 
table — "every thing is in a dreadful condition. I 
can't look at nor touch any thing without feeling 
my flesh creep." 

I turned my eyes, involuntarily, around the 
room. I was not, before, aware of the filthy 
state in which we were living. But not having 
so good " an eye for dirt" as Mrs. Sunderland, I 
was not able, even after having my attention 
called to the fact, to see " the dreadful condition" 
of things. I said nothing, however, for I never 
like to interfere in my wife's department. I as- 
sume it as a fact that she knows her own busi- 
ness better than I do. 

Our domestic establishment consisted at this 
time of a cook, chamber maid, and waiter. This 
was an ample force, my wife considered, for all 
purposes of house-cleaning, and had so announced 
to the individuals concerned some days before 
she mentioned the matter incidentally to me. 
We had experienced, in common with others, our 
own troubles with servants, but were now excel- 
lently well oflf in this respect. Things had gone 
on for months with scarcely a jar. This was a 
pleasant feature in afiairs, and one upon which 
we often congratulated ourselves. 

When I came honie at dinner-time, on the day 
the anticipated house-cleaning had been men- 
tioned to me, I found my wife with a long face. 
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" Are you not well ?" I asked. 

" I'm well enough," Mrs. Sunderland answered, 
" but Tm out of all patience with Ann and Han< 
nah." 

" What is the matter with them ?" I asked, in 
surprise. 

" They are both going at the end of this week." 

" Indeed ! How comes that ? I thought they 
were very well satisfied." 

" So they were, all along, until the time for 
house-cleaning approached. It is too bad I" 

" That's it— is it r 

" Yes. And I feel out of all patience about it. 
It shows such a want of principle." 

" Is John going too ?" I asked. 

" Dear knows ! I expect so. He's been as 
sulky as he could be all the morning — ^in fact, 
ever since I told him that he must begin taking 
up the carpets to-morrow and shake them." 

" Do you think Ann and Hannah will really 
go r I afiked. 

" Of course they will. I have received formal 
notice to supply their places by the end of this 
week, which I must do, somehow or other." 

The next day was Thursday, and, notwith- 
standing both cook and chamber maid had given 
notice that they were going on Saturday, my 
wife had the whole house knocked into pi, as the 
printers say, determined to get all she could out 
of them. 

When I made my appearance at dinner-time, 
I found all in precious confusion, and my wife 
heated and worried excessively. Nothing was 
going on right. She had undertaken to get the 
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dinner, in order that Ann and Hannah might 
proceed uninterruptedly in the work of house- 
cleaning; but as Ann and Hannah had given 
notice to quit in order to escape this very house- 
cleaning, they were in ho humor to put things 
ahead. In consequence, they had " poked about 
and done nothing," to use Mrs. Sunderland's 
own language; at which she was no little in- 
censed. 

When evening came, I found things worse. 
My wife had set her whole force to work upon 
our chamber, early in the day, in order to have 
it finished as quickly as possible, that it might 
be in a sleeping condition by night— dry and 
well aired. But, instead of this, Ann and Han- 
nah had "dilly-dallied" the whole day over 
cleaning the paint, and now the floor was not 
even washed up. My poor wife was in a sad 
way about it ; and I am sure that I felt uncom- 
fortable enough. Afraid to sleep in a damp 
chamber, we put two sofas together in the parlor, 
and passed the night there. 

The morning rose cloudily enough. I under- 
stood matters clearly. If Mrs. Sunderland had 
hired a couple of women for two or three days 
to do the cleaning, and got a man to shake the 
carpets, nothing would have been heard about 
the sulkiness of John, or the notice to quit of 
cook and chamber maid. Putting upon them 
the task of house-cleaning was considered an im- 
position, and they were not disposed to stand it. 

" I shall not be home to dinner to-day," I said, 
as I rose from the breakfast table. " As you are 
all in so much confusion, and you have to do the 
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cooking, I prefer getting something to eat down 
town." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Sunderland — " so much 
the better." 

I left the house a few minutes afterwards, glad 
to get away. Every thing was confusion, and 
every face under a cloud. 

" How are- you getting along ?" I asked, on 
coming home at night. 

" Humph ! Not getting along at all !" replied 
Mrs. Sunderland, in a fretful tone. " In two 
days, the girls might have thoroughly cleaned 
the house from top to bottom, and what do you 
think they have done ? Nothing at all !" 

" Nothing at all ! They must have done some- 
thing." 

" Well, next to nothing, then. They havn't 
finished the front and back chambers, ^d what 
is worse, Ann has gone away sick, and Han- 
nah is in bed with a real or pretended sick- 
headache." 

" Oh, dear !" I ejaculated, involuntarily. 

" Now, a'nt things in a pretty way ?" 

" I think they are," I replied, and then asked, 
"what are you going. to do ?" 

" I have sent John for old Jane, who helped 
us to clean house last spring. But, as likely as 
not, she's at work somewhere." 

Such was in fact the case, for John came in a 
moment after with that consoling report. 

" Go and see Nancy, then," my wife said, 
sharply, to John, as if he were to blame for Jane's 
being at work. 

John turned away slowly and went on hia 
L 
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errand, evidently in not the most amiable mood 
in the world. It was soon ascertained that Nancy 
couldn't come. 

" Why can't she come ?" enquired my wife. 

" She says she's doing some sewing for her- 
self, and can't go out this week," replied John. 

" Go and tell her that she must come.' That 
my house is upside down, and both the girls are 
sick." 

But Nancy was in no mood to comply. John 
brought back another negative. 

" Go and say to her, John, that T will not take 
no for an answer : that she must come. I will 
give her a dollar a day." 

This liberal offer of a dollar a day was effec- 
tive. Nancy came and went to work on the 
next morning. Of course, Ann did not come 
back ; and a.^ it was Hannah's last day, she felt 
privileged to have more headache than was con- 
sistent with cleaning paint or scrubbing floors. 
The work went on, therefore, very slowly. 

Saturday night found us without cook or 
chamber maid, and with only two rooms in order 
in the whole house, viz. our chambers on the 
second story. By great persuasion, Nancy 
was induced to stay during Sunday and cook 
for us. 

An advertisement in the newspaper on Mon- 
day morning, brought us a couple of raw Irish 
girls, who were taken as better than nobody at 
all. With these new recruits, Mrs. Sunderland 
set about getting •" things to right." Nancy 
plodded on, so well pleased with her wages, that 
she continued to get, the work of one day 
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lengthened out into two, and so managed to get 
a week's job. 

For the whole of another precious week we 
were in confusion. 

" How do your new girls get along ?" I asked 
of my wife, upon whose face I had not seen a 
smile for ten days. 

" Don't name them, Mr. Sunderland ! They're 
not worth the powder it would take to shoot 
them. Lazy, ignorant, dirty, good-for-nothing 
creatures. I wouldn't give them house-room." 

" I'm sorry to learn that. What will you do ?" 
I said. 

" Dear knows ! I was so well suited in Ann 
and Hannah, and, to think that they should have 
served me so ! I wouldn't have believed it of 
them. But they are all as destitute of feeling 
and principle as they can be. And John con- 
tinues as sulky as a bear. He pretended to shake 
the carpets, but you might get a wheelbarrow- 
load of dirt out of them. I told him so, and the 
impudent fellow replied that he didn't know any 
thing about shaking carpets; and that it wasn't 
jthe waiter's place, any how." 

"He did?" 

" Yes, he did. I was on the' eve of ordering 
him to leave the house." 

" I'll save you that trouble," I said, a little 
warmly. 

^* Don't say any thing to him, if you please, 
Mr. Sunderland," returned my wife. "There 
couldn't be a better man about the house than 
he is, for all ordinary purposes. If we should 
lose him, we shall never get another half so good. 
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I wish rd hired a man to shake the carpets at 
once ; they would have been much better done, 
and I should have had John's cheerful assistance 
about the house, which would have been a great 
deal." 

That evening I overheard, accidentally, a 
conversation between John and the new girls, 
which threw some light upon the whole matter. 

" John," said one of them, " what made Mrs. 
Sunderland's cook and chamber maid go aff and 
lave her right in the middle of house-clainin' ?" 

" Because Mrs. Sunderland, instead of hiring 
a woman, as every lady does, tried to put it all 
off upon them." 

"Indade! and was that it ?" 

" Yes, it was. They never thought of leaving 
until they found they were to be imposed upon j 
and, to save fifty cents or a dollar, she made me 
shake the carpets. I never did such a thing in 
my life before. I think I managed to leave 
about as much dirt in as I shook out. But I'll 
leave the house before I do it again." 

" So would I, John. It was a downright mane 
imposition, so it was. Set a waiter to shaking 
carpets I" 

*^ I don't think much has been saved," re- 
marked the waiter, for Nancy has had a dollar a 
day ever since she has been here.' 

"Indade!" 

" Yes ; and besides that, Mrs. Sunderland has 
had to work like a dog herself. All this might 
have been saved, if she had hired a couple of 
women at sixty-two and a half cents a day for 
two or three days, and paid for having the car* 
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pets shaken ; that's the way other people do. 
The house would have been set to rights in three 
or four days, and every thing going on like clock- 
work." 

I heard no more. I wanted to hear no more ; 
it was all as clear as day to me. When I related 
to Mrs. Sunderland what John had said, she 
was, at firsts quite indignant. But the reasona- 
bleness of the thing soon became so apparent 
that she could not but acknowledge that ishe had 
acted very unwisely. 

" This is another specimen of your saving at 
the spigot," I said, playfully. 

" There, Mr. Sunderland ! not a word more, 
if you please, of that," she returned, her cheek 
more flushed than usual. " It is my duty, as 
your wife, to dispense with prudence in your 
household; and if, in seeking to do so, I have 
run a little into extremes, I think it ill becomes 
you to ridicule or censure me. Dear knows ! I 
have not sought my own ease or comfort in the 
matter." 

" My dear, good wife," I quickly said, in a 
soothing voice, " I have neither meant to ridicule 
nor censure you; nothing was farther from my 
thoughts." 

" You shall certainly have no cause to com- 
plain of me on this score again," she said, still a 
little warmly. " When next we clean house, I 
will take care that it shall be done by extra help 
altogether." 

" Do so by all means, Mrs. Sunderland. Let 
there be, if possible, two paint-cleaners and 
scrubbers in every room, that the work may all 

L2 
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be done in a day instead of a week. Take my 
word for it, the cost will be less ; or, if double, I 
;rill cheerfully pay it for the sake of seeing ^ or- 
der from chaos rise' more quickly than is wont 
under the ordinary system of doing things," 

My wife did not just like this speech, I could 
@ee, but she bit her lips and kept silent. 

In a week we were without a cook again ; and 
months passed before we were in any thing like 
domestic comfort. At last my wife was fortu- 
nate enough to get Ann and Hannah back again, 
and then the old pleasant order of things was 
restored. I rather think that we shall have a 
different state of things at next house-cleaning 
time. I certainly hope so. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BROILING A LOBSTER. 

Mr. Smith's appetite sometimes takes an epi- 
curean turn, and then we indulge in a lobster, 
calf 's-head soup, terrapins, or something of that . 
sort. 

Once upon a time, he sent home a lobster. I 
did not feel very well that day, and concluded to 
leave the cooking of the animal to a new girl 
that I had taken a week or two before, on a 
strong recommendation. She claimed to be a 
finished cook, and her testimonials were distinct 
on that head. 

" Kitty," said I, " Mr. Smith has sent home a 
lobster, I believe ?" 

I had summoned the girl to my room. 

" Yes, ma'am," she replied. " Is it for din- 
ner?" 

"Of course it is; and you must see that it is 
well cooked." 

Kitty lingered a few moments, as if not en- 
tirely satisfied about something, and then retired 
to the kitchen. 

" I wonder if she knows how to boil a lobster ?" 
said I to myself. 

But then, the remembrcmce that she had come 
to me as a finished cook, crossed my mind, and I 
answered, mentally, my own question, by saying : 

(147) 
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" Of course she does/' 

Not long afterwards, I went to the dining- 
room, whidh was over the kitchen. I had been 
there only a little while, when I heard an un-' 
usual noise below, followed by an exclamation 
from Kitty — 

" Oh ! murderation ! / can't cook the strad- 
dling thing. I wonder what Mr. Smith brought 
it home aUve for!" 

I was, of course, all attention now, and going 
to the top of the stairs, stood listening to what 
was going on below. 

" There now. Lie still !" I heard Kitty say. 
This was followed by a rattling of tongs, or some 
other iron implements, and a rapid shufiOing of 
feet. 

Curious to know what was going on, I step- 
ped lightly down the stairs, and through the 
open door had a full view of both Kitty and the 
lobster. 

Live coals had been raked out upon the hearth. 
Over these was placed a gridiron, and on this not 
very comfortable bed Kitty was endeavoring to 
force Mr. Lobster to lie still and b^ cooked. But 
this he was by no means inclined to do; and no 
sooner did she place him on the heated bars, than 
he made his way oflF in the quickest possible 
time. Then she caught hold of him with the 
tongs, restored him to his proper position on the 
gridiron, and with poker and tongs strove to hold 
him there. 

As the lobster, a second and a third time, 
struggled free of Kitty's tongs and poker, I could 
no longer restrain myself, but burst forth into a 
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loud fit of laughter. By the time this subsided, 
his lobstership was in the middle of the kitchen 
floor. Picking him up, I threw him into a pot 
of boiling water, and then retreated from the 
kitchen, so convulsed with laughter that I could 
not utter a word. 

Kitty did not soon hear the last of her attempt 
to broil a lobster. 



r 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE STRAWBERRY-WOMAN. 

The observance of economy in matters of 
family expenditure, is the duty of every house- 
keeper. But, there is an economy that involves 
wrong to others, which, as being unjust and 
really dishonest, should be carefully avoided. In 
a previous chapter, I introduced the story of a 
poor fish-woman, as affording a lesson for the 
humane. Let me here give another, which 
forcibly illustrates the subject of oppressive and 
unjust economy. It is the story of a "Straw- 
berry-Woman," and appeared in one of the magar 
zines some years ago. 

" StrawbVee* .' StrawbVecs ,'" cried a poorly 
clad, tired-looking woman, about eleven o'clock 
one sultry June morning. She was passing a 
handsome house in Walnut street, into the win- 
dows of which she looked earnestly, in the hope 
of seeing the face of a customer. She did not 
look in vain, for the, shrill sound of her voice 
brought forward a lady, dressed in a silk morn- 
ing-wrapper, who beckoned her to stop. The 
woman lifted the heavy tray from her head, and 
placing it upon the door-step, sat wearily down. 

"What's the price of your strawberries?" 
asked the ladv, as she came to the door. 
(150) ' 
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" Ten cents a box, madam. They are right 
fresh." 

" Ten wnts !" replied the lady, in a tone of 
surprise, drawing herself up, and looking grave. 
Then shaking her head and compressing her lips 
firmly, she added : 

" I can't give ten cents for strawberries. It's 
too much." 

" You can't get such strawberries as these for 
less, madam," said the woman. I got a levy a 
box for them yesterday.'* 

"Then you got too much, that's all I have to 
say. I never pay such prices. I bought straw- 
berries in the market yesterday, just as good as 
yours, for eight cents a box." 

"I don't know how they do to sell them at 
that price," returned the woman. " Mine cost 
nearly eight cents, and ought to bring me at 
least twelve. But I am willing to take ten, so 
that I can sell out quickly. It's a very hot day." 
And the woman wiped, with her apron, the per- 
spiration from her glowing face. 

"No, I won't pay ten cents," said the lady(?) 
coldly. " I'll give you forty cents for five boxes, 
and nothing more." 

" But, madam, they cost me within a trifle of 
eight cents a box." 

" I can't help that. Tou paid too much for 
them, and this must be your loss, not mine, if I 
buy your strawberries. I never pay for other 
people's mistakes. I understand the use of money 
much better than that." 

The poor woman did not feel very well. The 
day was unusually hot and sultry, and her tray 
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felt heavier, and tired her more than usual. Five 
boxes would lighten it, and if she sold her ber- 
ries at eight cents, she would clear two cents and 
a half, and that would be better than nothing. 

" ril tell you what I will do," she said, after 
thinking a few moments ; " I don't feel as well 
as usual to-day, and my tray is heavy. Five 
boxes sold will be something. You shall have 
them at nine cents. They cost me seven and a 
half, and I'm sure it's worth a cent and a half a 
box to cry them about the streets such hot 
weather as this." 

" I have told you, my good woman, exactly 
what I will do," said the customer, with dignity. 
" If you are willing to take what I ojffer you, say 
so ; tf not, we needn't stand here any longer." 

" Well, I suppose you will have to take them," 
replied the strawberry-woman, seeing that there 
was no hope of doing better. " But it's too 
Httle." 

" It's enough," said the lady, as she turned to 
call a servant. Five boxes of fine large straw- 
berries were received, and forty cents paid for 
them. The lady re-entered the parlor, pleased 
at her good bargain, while the poor woman 
turned from the door sad and disheartened. She 
walked nearly the distance of a square before 
she could trust her voice to utter her monotonous 
cry of 

" Strawb'ree* .' StrawbVee*.'" 

An hour afterward, a friend called upon Mrs. 
Mier, the lady who had bought the strawberries. 
After talking about various matters and things in- 
teresting to lady housekeepers, Mrs. Mier said : 
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"How much did you pay for etrawberries this 
morning ?" 

" Ten cents." 

"You paid too much. I bought them for 
eight." 

" For eight ! Were they good ones ?" 

" Step into the dining-room, and I will show 
them to you." 

The laidies stepped into the dining-room, when 
Mrs. Mier diplayed her large, red berries, which 
were really much finer than she had at first sup- 
posed them to be. 

" You didn't get them for eight cents," re- 
marked the visitor, incredulously. 

" Yes I did. I paid forty cents for five boxes." 

" While I paid fifty for some not near so good." 

"I suppose you paid just what you were 
asked?" 

" Yes, I always do that. I buy from one wo- 
man during the season, who agrees to furnish me 
at the regular market price." 

" Which you will always find to be two or three 
cents above what you can get them for in the 
market." 

" You always buy in market." 

" I bought these from a woman at the door." 

" Did she only ask eight cents for them ?" 

" Oh, no ! She asked ten cents, and pretended 
that she got twelve and a half for the same 
quality of berries yesterday. But I never give 
these people what they ask." 

f ^ While I never can find it in my heart to ask 
a poor, tired-lck)king woman at my door, to take 
a cent less for her fruit than she asks me. A 
M 
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cent or two, while it is of little account to me, 
must be of great importance to her." 

" You are a very poor economist, I see," said 
Mrs. Mier. " K that is the way you deal with 
every one, your husband no doubt finds his ex- 
pense account a very serious item. 

" I don't know about that. He never com- 
plains. He allows me a certain sum every week 
to keep the house, and find my own and the chil- 
dren's clothes ; and so far fi-om ever calling on 
him for more, I always have fifty or a hundred 
dollars lying by me." I 

" You must have a precious large allowance, [ 

then, considering your want of economy in pay- | 

ing everybody just what they ask for their 
things." 

" Oh, no ! I don't do that, exactly, Mrs. Mier. ^ 

K I consider the price of a thing too high, I | 

don't buy it." i 

" You paid too high for your strawberries to- ' 

day." 

" Perhaps I did; although I ain by no means 
certain." 

" You can judge for yourself. Mine cost but 
eight cents, and you own that they are superior 
to yours at ten cents." ^ 

" Still, yours may have been too cheap, instead 
of mine too dear." 

" Too cheap ! That is funny ! I never saw 
any thing too cheap in my life. The great 
trouble is, that every thing is too dear. What 
do you mean by too cheap ?" 

# " The person who sold them to you may not ^l 

have made profit enough upon them to pay for 
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her time aud labpn If tWs weire the case, sbe 
sold them to you too cheap." 

" SuppQS^ she paid too high for them ? Is the 
purchaser to ps^y for her error ?" 

" Whether she did so, it would be hard to tell ; 
9^d even if she had made such a mistake, I 
thi»k it would be more just a«id humane to pay 
her a price tbaik would give her a fair profit, in- 
stead of taking frojwi her the means of buying 
bread for her children. At least, this is my way 
of reasoning." 

" And a precious lot of money it must take to 
support such a system of reasoning. But how 
much, pray, do you have a week to keep the 
&mily ? I am curious to know." 

" Thirty-five dollars." 

" Thirty-five dollars ! You are jesting." 

" Oh, no ! That is exactly what I receive, 
and as I have said, I find the sum ample." 

" While I receive fifty dollars a week," said 
Mrs. Mier, " and am forever calling on my hus- 
band to settle some bill or other for me. And 
yet I never pay the exorbitant prices asked by 
everybody for every thing. I am strictly eco- 
nomical in my family. While other people pay 
their domestics a dollar and a half and two dol- 
lars a week, I give but a dollar and a quarter 
each to my cook and chambermaid, and require 
the chamber maid to help the washer-woman on 
Mondays. Nothing is wasted in my kitchen, for I 
take care in marketing, not to allow room for waste. 
I don't know how it is that you save money 
on thirty-five dollars with your system, while 
I find fifty dollars inadequate with my system." 
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The exact difference in the two systems will 
be clearly understood by the reader, when he is 
informed that although Mrs. Mier never paid any 
body as much as was at first asked for an article, 
and was always talking about economy, and try- 
ing to practice it, by withholding from others 
what was justly their due, as in the case of the 
strawberry-woman, yet she was a very extrava- 
gant person, and spared no money in gratifying 
her own pride. Mrs. Oilman, her visitor, was, 
on the contrary, really economical, because she 
was moderate in all her desires, and was usually 
as well satisfied with an article of dress or furni- 
ture that cost ten or twenty dollars, as Mrs. Mier 
was with one that cost forty or fifty dollars. In 
little things, the former was not so particular as 
to infringe the rights of others, while in larger 
matters, she was careful not to run into extrava- 
gance in order to gratify her own or children's 
pride and vanity, while the latter pursued a 
course directly opposite. 

Mrs. Gilman was not as much dissatisfied, on 
reflection, about the price she had paid for her 
strawberries, as she had felt at first. 

" I would rather pay these poor creatures two 
cents a box too much than too little," she said 
to herself, — '^ dear knows, they earn their money 
hard enough, and get but a scanty portion after 
aU." 

Although the tray of the poor strawberry- 
woman, when she passed from the presence of 
Mrs. Mier, was lighter by five boxes, her heart 
was heavier, and that made her steps more weary 
than before. The next place at which she stop- 
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ped, she found the same disposition to beat her 
down in her price. 

" 111 give you nine cents, and take four boxes," 
said the lady. 

" Indeed, madam, that is too little," replied the 
woman ; " ten cents is the lowest at which I can 
sell them and make even a reasonable profit." 

" Well, say thirty-seven and a half for four 
boxes, and I will take them. It is only two cents 
and a half less than you ask for them." 

" Give me a fip, ma ! — there comes the candy- 
man !" exclaimed a little fellow, pressing up to 
the side of the lady. " Quick, ma ! Here, candy- 
man !" calling after an old man with a tin cylin- 
der under his arm, that looked something like an 
ice cream freezer. The lady drew out her purse, 
and searched amoi^g its contents for the small 
coin her child wanted. 

" I havn't any thing lese than a levy," she at 
length said. 

" Oh, well, he can change it. Candy-man, you 
can change a. levy ?" 

By this time the "candy-man" stood smiling 
beside the strawberry-woman. As he was count- 
ing out the fip's worth of candy, the child spQke 
up in an earnest voice, and said : 

" Get a levy's worth, mother, do, wont you ? 
Cousin Lu's coming to see us to-morrow." 
. "Let. him have a levy's worth, candy-man. 
He's such a rogue I can't resist him," responded 
the mother. The candy was counted out, and 
the levy paid, when the man retired in his usual 
good humor. 

"Shall I take these strawberries for thirty- 

m2 
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seven and a half cents ?" said the lady, the smil' 
fading from her face. " It is all I am willing to 
give." 

" K you wont pay any more, I musn't stand 
for two cents and a half/' replied the Vo- 
man, "although they would nearly buy a 
loaf of bread for the children," she mentally 
added. 

The four boxes were sold for the sum offered, 
and the woman lifted the tray upon her head, 
and moved on again. The sun shone out still 
hotter and hotter as the day advanced. Large 
beads of perspiration rolled from the throbbing 
temples of the strawberry-woman, as she passed 
wearily up one street and down another, crying 
her fruit at the top of her voice. At length all 
were sold but five boxes, and now it was past 
one o'clock. Long before this she ought to have 
been at home. Faint from over-exertion, she 
lifted her tray from her head, and placing it upon 
a door-step, sat down to rest. As she sat thus, 
a lady came up, and paused at the door of the 
house, as if about to enter. 

" You look tired, my good woman," she said 
kindly. " This is a very hot day for such hard 
work as yours. How do you sell your straw- 
berries ?" 

" I ought to have ten cents for them, but no- 
body seems willing to give ten cents to-day, al- 
though they are very fine, and cost me as much 
as some I have got twelve and a half for." 

" How m£my boxes have you ?" 

" Five, ma'am." 

" They are very fine, sure enough," said the 
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lady, stooping down and examining them j " and 
well worth ten cents. " TU take them." 

" Thanky, ma'am. I was afraid I should have 
to take them home," said the woman, her heart 
bounding up lightly. 

The lady rung the bell, for it was at her door 
that the tired strawberry-woman had stopped to 
rest herself While she was waiting for the door 
to be opened, the lady took fix)m her purse the 
money for the strawberries, and handing it to 
the woman, said : 

" Here is your money. Shall I tell the ser- 
vant to bring you out a glass of cool water ? 
You are hot and tired." 

" If you please, ma'am," said- the woman, with 
a grateful look. 

The water was sent out by the servant who 
was to receive the strawberries, and the tired 
woman drank it eagerly. Its refreshing coolness 
flowed through every vein, and when she took 
up her tray to return home, both heart and step 
were lighter. 

The lady whose benevolent feelings had 
prompted her to the performance of this little 
act of kindness, could not help remembering the 
woman's grateful look. She had not done much 
— ^not more than it was every one's duty to do ; 
but the recollection of even that was pleasant, 
far more pleasant than could possibly have been 
Mrs. Mier's self-gratulations at having saved ten 
cents on her purchase of five boxes of strawber- 
rieSf notwithstanding the assurance of the poor 
woman who vended them, that, at the reduced 
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rate, her profit on the whole would only be two 
cents and a half. 

After dinner Mrs. Mier went out and spent 
thirty dollars in purchasing jewelry for her eldest 
daughter, a young lady not yet eighteen years 
of age. That evening, at the tea-table, the 
strawberries were highly coxmnended as being 
the largest and most delicious in flavor of any 
they had yet had ; in reply to which, Mrs. Mier 
stated, with an air of peculiar satisfaction, that 
she had got them for eight cents a box, when they 
were worth at least ten cents. 

" The woman asked me ten cents," she said, 
" but I ofiered her eight, and she took them." 

While the family of Mrs. Mier were enjoying 
their pleasant repast, the strawberry-woman sat 
at a small table, around which were gathered 
three young children, the oldest but six years 
of age. She had started out in the morning with 
thirty boxes of strawberries, for which she was 
to pay seven and a half cents a box. If all had 
brought the ten cents a box, she would have 
made seventy-five cents ; but such was not the 
case. Rich ladies had beaten her down in her 
price — ^had chaffered with her for the few pennies 
of profits to which her hard labor entitled her 
— and actually robbed her of the meager pit- 
tance she strove to earn for her children. Instead 
of realizing the small sum of seventy-five cents, 
she had cleared only forty-five cents. With this 
she bought a little Indian meal and molasses 
for her own and her children's supper and 
breakfast. 

As she sat with her children, eating the only 
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food she was able to provide for them, and thought 
of what had occurred during the day, a feeling 
of bitterness toward her kind came over her ; 
but the remembrance of the kmd words, and the 
glass of cool water, so timely and thoughtfully 
tendered to her, was like leaves in the waters of 
Marah. Her heart softened, and with the tears 
stealing to her eyes, she glanced upward, and 
asked a blessing on her who had remembered 
that, though poor, she was still human. 

Economy is a good thing, and should be prac- 
ticed by aU, but it should show itself in denying 
ourselves, not in oppressing others. We see per- 
sons spending doUar after dollar foolishly one 
hour, and in the next trying to save a five pen- 
ny piece off of a wood-sawyer, coal-heaver, or 
market-woman. Such things are disgraceful, if 
not dishonest. 



CnkPTER XIX. 

LOTS OF THINGS. 

'^ DEAR !" said I to Mr. Smith one morning, 
as we arose from the breakfast-table, at which 
we had been partaking of rather a badly-cooked 
meal, — "more trouble in prospect." 

" What's the matter now ?" asked Mr. Smith, 
with a certain emphasis on the word " now" that 
didn't sound just agreeable to my ears. 

" Oh, nothing ! nothing !" I answered, with as 
much indiflference of manner as I could assume. 

" You spoke of trouble," said he, kindly, " and 
trouble, in my experience, is rather more tangi- 
ble than ^nothing.'" 

" Tve another raw Irish girl in the kitchen, 
who, according to her own confession, hasn't 
been above ten days in the country. Isn't that 
enough?" 

" I should think so. But, why, in the name 
of goodness did you take another of these green 
islanders into your house ?" 

"It's easy enough to ask questions, Mr. Smith," 
said I, a little fretfully ; " but — ^" I checked my- 
self. We looked at each other, smiled, and — 
said no more on the subject. 

" Your name is Anna, I believe ?" said I, as I 
stepped to. the kitchen-door, a couple of hours af- 
terwards. 
(162) 
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"Thot's me name," replied the new do- 
mestic. 

" I will send home a loin of veal and some 
green peas/' said I. "They are for dinner, 
which must be ready at two o'clock. You know 
how to roast a piece of veal, I presume ?" 

" Lave me for thot same, honey !" 

" And the green peas T 

" All right, mum. I've lived in quality houses 
since I was so high. I can cook ony thing." 

" Very well, Anna. We will see. I have to 
go out this morning ; and you must do the best 
you can. Don't fail to have dinner ready by 
two o'clock. Mr. Smith is a punctual man." 

Anna was profuse in her promises. 

" If," said I, recollecting myself, as I was about 
opening the street door, and returning along the 
passage, — " If any thing is sent home for me, be 
sure to take it up stairs and lay it carefully on 
my bed." 

" Yes, mum." 

" Now don't forget this, Anna." 

" Och ! niver fear a hate, mum," was the girl's 
answer. " I'll not forget a word iv y'r insthruc- 
tions." 

I turned away and left the house. My princi- 
pal errand was a visit to the milliner's, where I 
wished to see a bonnet I had ordered, before it 
was sent home. It was this bonnet I referred 
to when I desired Anna to place carefully on the 
bed in my chamber, any thing that might come 
home." 

On my way to the milliner's, I stopped at the 
grocer's where we were in the habit of dealing, 
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and made selections of various things that were 
needed. 

The bonnet proved just to my taste. It was 
a delicate white spring bonnet, with a neat trim- 
ming, and pleased my fancy wonderfully. 

"The very thing," said I, the moment my 
eyes rested upon it. 

" Do you want a box ?" asked the milliner, af- 
ter I had decided to take the bonnet. 

" I have one," was my answer. 

" 0, very well. I will send the bonnet home 
in a box, and you can take it out." 

"That will do." 

" Shall I send it home this morning ?" 

" If you please." 

" Very well. I'll see that it is done." 

After this I made a number of calls, which oc- 
cupied me until after one o'clock, when I turned 
my face homeward. On arriving, I was admitted 
by my new girl, and, as the thought of ray beau- 
tiful bonnet now returned to my mind, my first 
words were : 

" Has any thing been sent home for me, An- 
na?" 

" Och I yis indade, mum,", was her answer, — 
" lots o' things." 

" Lots of things !" said I, with manifest sur- 
prise ; for I only remembered at the moment my 
direction to the milliner to send home my bon- 
net. 

" Tis, indade !" responded the girl. " Lots. 
And the mon brought 'em on the funniest whale 
barry ye iver seed." 

" On a wheel barrow !" 
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" Yis. And such a whale barry ! It had a 
whale on each side, as I'm a livin' sinner, mum ; 
and a cunnin' little whale in front, cocked 'way 
up intil the air, thot didn't touch nothin' at all — 
at all 1 There's no sich wh^Ie barrys as thot 
same in Ireland, me leddy !" 

" And what did you do with the lots of things 
brought on this wheel barrow ?" said I, now be- 
ginning to comprehend the girl. 

<^ Put them on y'r bed, sure." 

" On my bed !" I exclaimed, in consternation. 

" Sure, and didn't I remember the last words 
ye spake till me ? ^ Anna,' says ye, — ^ Anna, if 
ony thing is sent home for me, be sure till take 
it carefufly up stairs and lay it on me bed.' And 
I did thot same. Sure, I couldn't have found a 
nic^r place, if I goue the house over." 

Turning from the girl, I hurried up stairs. 

It WW as I hfid too good reason to fear. Such 
^ sight as met my eyes ! In tJtie centre of my bed, 
with its snowy-white Marseilles covering, were 
piled '^ lots qf things," ajad no mistake. Sugar, 
tea, cheese, coflFee, soap, and various other articles, 
not excepting ^ bottle of oUve oil, from the 
started cork of which was gently oozing a slender 
stream, lay in ^ jumbled heap ; while, on a satin 
damask-covereid chair, reposed a greasy ham. 

For a moment I stood confounded. Then, giv- 
ing the bell a violent jeirk, I awaited, in angry 
impatience, the appearance of Anna, who, in due 
time, after going to the street door, found her way 
to my chamber. 

" Anna !" I exclaimed, *^ what, in the name of 
goodness, possessed you to do this ?" 
N 
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And T pointed to the bed. 

" Sure, and ye towld me till put them on ye*s 
l)ed." 

" I told you no such thing, you stupid creature ! 
I said if a bonnet came, to put it on the bed/' 

" Och ! sorry a word did ye iver say about a 
bonnet, mum. It's the first time I iver heard 
ony thing about a bonnet from yer blessed lips. 
And thot's thrue." 

" Where is my bonnet, then ? Did one come 
home?" 

" Plase, mimi, and there did. And a purty one 
it is, too, as iver my two eyes looked upon." 

" What did you do with it ?" I enquired, with 
a good deal of concern. 

'' It's safe in thot great mahogany closet, mum," 
she replied, pointing to my wardrobe. 

I stepped quickly to the " mahogany closet," 
and threw open the door. Alas ! for my poor bon- 
net ! It was crushed in between two of Mr. 
Smith's coats, and tied to a peg, by the strings, 
which were, of course, crumpled to a degree that 
made them useless. 

" Too bad ! Too bad 1" I murmured, as I dis- 
engaged the bonnet from its imhappy companion- 
ship with broadcloth. As it came to the light, 
my eyes fell upon two dark spots on the front, 
the unmistakable prints of Anna's greasy fingers. 
This was tooLinuch ! I tossed it, in a moment of 
passion, uponthe bed, where, in contact with the 
" lots of things," it received its final touch of 
ruin from a portion of the oozing contents of the 
sweet oil bottle. 

Of the scene that followed, and of the late, 
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badly-cooked dinner to which my husband was 
introduced an hour afterwards, I will not trust 
myself to write. I was not, of course, in a very 
agreeable humor ; and the record of what I said 
and did, and of how I looked, would be in no 
way flattering to my own good opinion of myself, 
nor prove particularly edifying to the reader. 

I shall never forget Anna's new variety of 
** whale-barry," nor the " lots o' things" she de- 
posited on my bed. She lived with me just seven 
days, and then made way for another a little 
more tolerable than herself. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A CUBE FOB U>W SPIRITS. 

From some cause, real or imaginary, I felt 
low spirited. There was a cloud upon my feel- 
ings, and I could not smile as usual, nor speak 
in a tone of cheerfulness. As a natural result, 
the light of my countenance being gone, all 
things around me were in a shadow. My hus- 
band was sober, and had but little to say ; the 
children would look strangely at me when I an- 
swered their questions or spoke to them for any 
purpose, and the domestics moved about in a 
quiet manner, and when they addressed me, did 
so in a tone more subdued than usual. 

This reaction upon my state, only made darker 
the clouds that veiled my spirits. I was con- 
scious of this, and was conscious that the origi- 
nal cause of depression was entirely inadequate, 
in itself, to produce the result which had fol- 
lowed. Under this feeling, I made an effort to 
rally myself, but in vain — and sank lower from 
the struggle to rise above the gloom that over- 
shadowed me. 

When my husband came home at dinnertime, 
I tried to meet him with a smile ; but I felt that 
the light upon my countenance was feeble, and 
of brief duration. He looked at me earnestly, 
and in his kind and gentle way, enquired if I 
(170) 
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felt no better, aJOfecting to believe that my ail- 
ment was one of the body instead of the mind. 
But I scarcely answered him, and I could see 
that he felt hurt. How much more wretched 
did I become at this ? Could I have then retired 
to my chamber, and alone given my heart full 
vent in a passion of tears, I might have obtained 
relief to my feelings. But I could not do this. 

While I sat at the table forcing a little food 
' into my mouth for appearance sake, my husband 
said : 

" You remember the fine lad who has been 
with me for some time ?" 

I nodded my head, but the question did not 
awaken in my mind the least interest. 

^^ He has not made his appearance for several 
days ; and I learned this morning, on sending to 
the house of his mother, that he is very ill." 

"Ah!" was my indifferent response. Had I 
spoken what was in my mind, I Would have 
said, " I'm sorry, but I can't help it." I did 
not at the moment feel the smallest interest in 
the lad. 

" Yes," added my husband, " and the person 
who called to let me know about it, expressed 
his fears that Edward would not get up again." 

" What ails him ?" I enquired. 

" I did not clearly understand. But he has a 
fever of some kind. You remember his mother 
very well ?" 

" Oh, yes. You know she worked for me. 
Edward is her only child, I believe." 

" Yes ; and his loss to her will be almost every^ 
thing." 

n2 
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" Is he dangerous f' I enquired, a feeling of 
interest beginning to stir in my heart. 

" He is not expected to live." 

" Poor woman ! How distressed she muBt be ! 
I wonder what her circumstances are just at this 
time. She seemed very poor when she worked 
for me." 

" And she is very poor still, I doubt not. She 
has herself been sick, and during the time it is 
more than probable that Edward's wages were 
all her income. I am afraid she has not now the 
means of procuring for heir sick boy thmgs 
necessary for his ccwnfort. Could you not go 
around there this ailernoon, and see how they 
are?" 

I shook my head instantly at this proposition, 
for sympathy for others was not strong enough 
to expel my selfish despondency of mind. 

^* Then I must step around," replied my hus- 
band, " before I go back to business, although I 
have a great deal to do to-day. It would not be 
right to neglect this lad and his mother under 
present circumstances." 

I felt rebuked at these words, and, with an 
effort, said : 

"Iwillgo.'* 

"It will be much better for you to see them 
than for me," returned my husband, " for you 
can understand their wants better, and minister 
to them more efiectually. If they need any com- 
forts, I would like to have you see them sup- 
plied." 

It still cost me an effort to get ready, but as I 
had promised to do as niy husband wished, the 
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effort had to be made. By the time I was pre- 
pared to go out, I felt something better. The 
exertion I was required to make, tended to dis- 
perse, sUghtly, the clouds that hung over me, and 
as they began gradually to remove, my thoughts 
turned, with an awakened interest, towards the 
object of my husband's solicitude. 

All was silent within the humble abode to 
which my errand led me. I knocked lightly, and 
in a few moments the mother of Edward opened 
the door. She looked pale and anxious. 

" How is your son, Mrs. Ellis ?" I enquired, as 
I stepped in. 

" He is very low, ma'am," she replied. 

" Not dangerous, I hdpe ?" 

" The fever has left him, but he is as weak as 
an infant. All his strength is gone." 

^^But proper nourishment will restoi^ him, 
now that the disease is broken." 

" So the doctor says. But Tm afraid it's too 
late. He seems to be sinking every hour. Will 
you walk up and see him?" 

I followed Mrs. Ellis up stairs, and into a 
chamber, where the sick boy lay. I was not 
surprised at the fear she expressed, when I saw 
Edward's pale, sunken face, and hollow, almost 
expressionless eyes. He scarcely noticed my 
entrance. 

" Poor boy !" sighed his mother. " He has had 
a very sick spell." 

My liveliest interest was at once awakened. 

" He has been sick, indeed !" I replied, as I laid 
my hand upon his white forehead. 

I foimd his skin cold and damp. The fever 
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had nearly burned out the vital energy of his 
system. 

" Do you give him much nourishment Y* 

" He takes a Uttle barley-water." 

" Has not the doctor ordered wine ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Mrs. ElUs, but she spoke 
with an air of hesitation. " He says a spoonfiil 
of good wine, three or four times a day, would 
be very good for him." 

" And you have not given him any ?' 

"No, ma'am." 

" We have some very pure wine, that we al- 
ways keep for sickness. If you will step over 
to our house, and tell AUce to give you a bottle 
of it, I will stay with Edward until you re- 
turn." 

How brightly glowed that poor woman's face 
as my words fell upon her ears ! 

" 0, ma'am, you are very kind !" said she. 
" But it will be asking too much of you to stay 
here!" 

"You didn't ask it, Mrs. Ellis," I simply le- 
plied. " I have oflFered to stay ; so do you go for 
the wine as quickly as you can, for Edward needs 
it very much." 

I was not required to say more. In a few 
minutes I was alone with the sick boy, who lay 
almost as still as if death were resting upon his 
half-closed eye-Uds. To some extent during the 
half hour I remained thus in that hushed cham- 
ber, did I realize the condition and feelings of 
the poor mother, whose only son lay gasping at 
the very door of death, and all my sympathies 
were, in consequence, awakened. 
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*^ As 6oon as Mrs. Ellis returned with the wine, 
about a teaspoonful was diluted, and the glass 
containing it placed to the sick lad's lips. The 
moment its flavor touched his palate, a thrill 
seemed to pass through his frame, and he swal- 
lowed eagerly. 

" It does him good !*' said I, speaking warmly, 
and from an impulse that made my heart glow. 

We sat and looked with silent interest upon 
the boy's face, and we did not look in vain, for 
something Uke warmth came upon his wan 
cheeks, and when I placed my hand upon his 
forehead, the coldness and dampness were gone. 
The wine had quickened his languid pulse. I 
stayed an hour longer, and then another spoon- 
ful of the generous wine was given. Its effect 
was as marked as the first. I then withdrew 
from the humble home of the widow and her 
only child, promising to see them again in the 
morning. 

When I regained the street, and my thoughts 
for a moment reverted to myself, how did I find 
all changed ? The clouds had been dispersed — 
the heavy load had been raised from my bosom. 
I walked with a free step. 

Sympathy for others, and active efforts to 
do others good, had expelled the evil spirit 
from my heart ; and now serene peace had there 
again her quiet habitation. There was light in 
every part of my dwelling when I re-entered it, 
and I sung cheerfully, as I prepared with my 
own hands, a basket of provisions for the poor 
widow. 

When my husband returned again in the eve- 
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ning, he found me at work, cheerfully, in my 
family, and all bright and smiling again. The 
eflforts to do good to others had driven away the 
darkness from my spirit, and the sunshine was 
again on my countenance, and reflected from 
every member of my household. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A BARGAIN. 

I AM not much of a bargain-buyer, having 
had, hke most housekeepers, sufficient experi- 
ence on that subject to eflfect a pretty thorough 
cure of the disease, mild as it was in the begin- 
ning. As all diseases, whether bodily or mental, 
leave behind them a predisposition to return, I 
havej from time to time, been subjected to slight 
paroxisms of the old complaint. From the ef- 
fects of my last rather mild attack, I am now 
recovering. 

I was passing along Walnut street, on my way 
to drop a letter in the Post Office, one morning, 
about ten o'clock, when the ringing of an auc- 
tioneer's bell came suddenly on my ears. Lifting 
my eyes, I saw the flag of Thomas & Son dis- 
played before me, and read the words, " Auction 
this morning." 

Here was an " exciting cause," as the doctors 
say, and, instantly I felt a movement of the old 
affection. Two or three ladies happened to be 
entering the store at the time, and the sudden in- 
clination to follow them was so strong that I did 
not attempt its resistance. It was not my inten- 
tion to buy any thing, of course ; for I wd» con- 
scious of no particular want. I only just wished, 
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if any wish were really full formed, to see w. 
was to be sold. 

Scarcely had I entered the door, when a, sc 
so nearly new that it hardly bore a mark of* hi 
ing been used, presented itself, and captival 
my fancy. The one that graced our parlor li 
grown somewhat out of fashion. It was in go 
keeping, but rather plain in style: and, as -^ 
had recently treated ourselves to handsome nc 
carpets, did not appear to quite so good acLva 
tage as before. This one, to be sold at auctio 
was made after a newer pattern, and, as my ey 
continued to rest upon it, the desires to have 
in my parlor was fully formed. 

I have said, that on entering the auction stor^ 
I was unconscious of any particular want. Tt: 
was true, notwithstanding Mr. Smith and I hac 
a few days before, called at a cabinet maker 
wareroom, to look at a sofa. In consequence o 
former experience in cheap furniture, we had n< 
thought of getting a low-priced article from i 
second or thirii rate establishment ; but designed 
when we did purchase, to act wisely and get thi 
best. We had been looking at a sofa for which 
sixty-five dollars was asked ; and were hesitating 
between that and another upon which fifty dol- 
lars was set as the price. 

It was but natural, under these circum- 
stances, that I should look upon this sofa with 
more than ordinary interest. A glance told me 
that it was an article of superior make, and a 
close examination fully confirmed this impres- 
sion. 

A few minutes after my entrance, the sale be- 
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wk gun, and it so happened that the sofa came first 

on the list. 
sok " We shall begin this morning," said the auc- 

hv tioneer, with a superior, fashionable sofa, made 

atai by . It has only been in use a short time, 

U and is, in every respect, equal to new." 

jood All my predilections in favor of the sofa were 

we confirmed the moment the manufacturer's name 

leff was announced. Of course, it was of the best 

ao- material and workmanship. 

on, " What is bid for this superior sofa, made by 

y' went on the salesman, — " Seventy dollars 

it — ^sixty-five — sixty — ^fifty-five — ^fifty — ^forty-five 

— ^forty — ^thirty-five — ^thirty." 
gj " Twenty-five dollars," said a timid voice. 

15 *^ Twenty-five ! Twenty-five !" cried the auo- 

[^ tioneer. 

g " Twenty-six," said I. 

The first bidder advanced a dollar on this ; 
, then I bid twenty-eight ; he went up to twenty- 

nine, and I made it thirty, at which offer the sofa 

was knocked down to me. 

" That's a bargain, and no mistake," said the 

salesman. ^* It is worth fifty dollars, if it's worth 

a cent." 

"I'll give you five dollars advance," proposed 

a lady by my side, who had desired to bid, but 

could not bring up her courage to the point. 
" No, thank you," was my prompt answer. 1 

was too well pleased with my bargain. 

When Mr. Smith came home to dinner on 

that day, I met him in the parlor. 

" What do you think of this ?" said I, pointing 

to the new sofa. I spoke in an exultant voice. 

o 
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" Where in the world did it come from ?*' € 
quired Mr. Smith, evincing a natural surprise. 

" I bought it," was my reply. 

^^ When? where?" 

" This morning, at auction." 

"At auction!" 

" Yes ; and it's a bargain. Now guess wliat i 
gave for it ?" I 

"Ten dollars?" 

" Now Mr. Smith ! But come ; be seriou/s 
Isn't it cheap at forty dollars ?" 

Mr. Smith examined the sofa with care, anc 
then gave it as his opinion that it wasn't dea: 
at forty dollars. 

" I got it for thirty," said I. 

" Indeed ! I should really call that a bargain. 
— ^provided you don't discover in it, after a while, 
some defect." 

"I've looked at every part, over and over 
again," was my response to this, " and can find 
a defect nowhere. None* exists, I am satisfied." 

"Time will show," remarked Mr. Smith. 
There was the smallest perceptible doubt in his 
tone. 

Next morning, on going into my parlors, I was 
a little worried to see two or three moths flying 
about the room. They were despatched with 
commendable quickness. On the morning that 
followed, the same thing occurred again; and 
this was repeated, morning after morning. More- 
over, in a few days, these insects, so dreaded by 
housekeepers, showed themselves in the cham- 
bers above. Up to this time, I had neglected to 
put away my furs, a new set of which had been 
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purchased during the previous winter. I delayed 
this no longer. 

House-cleaning time had now arrived. My 
new carpets were taken up and packed away, to 
give place to the cooler matting. Our winter 
clothing also received attention, and was de- 
posited in chests and closets for the summer, 
duly provided with all needful protection from 
moths. After this came the calm of rest and 
self-satisfaction. 

One day, about the middle of July, a lady 
fiiend called in to see me. 

^^ That's a neat sofa, Mrs. Smith," said she, in 
the pause of a conversation. 

" I think it very neat," was my answer. 

" It's made from the same pattern with one 
that I had. One that I always liked, and from 
which I was sorry to part." 

^^You sold it?" said I. 

" Yes. I sent it to auction." 

"Ah! Why so?" 

" I discovered, this spring, that the moth had 
got into it." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes. They showed themselves, every day, 
in such numbers, in my parlors, that I became 
alarmed for my carpets. I soon traced their ori- 
gin to the sofa, which was immediately packed 
off to auction. I was sorry to part with it ; but, 
there was no other effective remedy." 

" You lost on the sale, J presume," I ventured 
to remark. 

" Yes ; that was to be expected. It cost sixty 
dollars, and brought only thirty. But this loss 
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was to be preferred to the destruction such an 
army of moth as it was sending forth, would 
have occasioned/* 

I changed the subject, dexterously, haying 
heard quite enough about the sofa to satisfy me 
that my bargain was likely to prove a bad one. 

All the summer, I was troubled with visions 
of moth-eaten carpets, furs, shawls, and over<* 
coats; and they proved to be only the fore- 
shadowing of real things to come, for, when, in 
the fall, the contents of old chests, boxes, drawers, 
and dark closets were brought forth to the light, 
a state of affairs truly fiightful to a housekeeper, 
was presented. Otoe of the breadths of my 
handsome carpet had the pile so eaten off in con- 
spicuous places, that no remedy was left but the 
purchase and substitution of a new one, at a 
cost of nearly ten dollars. In dozens of places 
the texture of the carpet was eaten entirely 
through. I was, as my lady readers may natu- 
rally suppose, very unhappy at this. But, the 
evil by no means found a limit here. On open- 
ing my fur boxes, I found that the work of de- 
struction had been going on there also. A single 
shake of the muff, threw little fibres and flakes 
of fur in no stinted measure upon the air ; and, 
on dashing my hand hard against it, a larger 
mass was detached, showing the skin bare and 
white beneath. My furs were ruined. They 
had cost seventy dollars, and were not worth ten I 

A still further examination into our stock of 
winter clothing, showed that the work of de- 
struction had extended to almost every article. 
Scarcely any thing had escaped. 
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Troubled, worried, and unhappy as I was, I 
yet concealed from Mr. Smith the origin of all 
this ruin. He never suspected our^ cheap sofa 
for a moment. After I had, by slow degrees, re- 
covered from my chagrin and disappointment, my 
thoughts turned, naturally, upon a disposition of 
the sofa. What was to be done with it ? As to 
keeping it over another season, that was not to 
be thought of for a moment. But, would it be 
right, I asked myself, to send it back to auction, 
and let it thus go into the possession of some 
housekeeper, as ignorant of its real character as 
I had been ? I found it very hard to reconcile 
my conscience to such a disposition of the sofa. 
And there was still another difficulty in the way. 
What excuse for parting with it could I make to 
Mr. Smith ? He had never suspected that arti- 
cle to be the origination of all the mischief and 
loss we had sustained. 

Winter began drawing to a close, and still the 
sofa remained in its place, and still was I in per- 
plexity as to what should be done with it. 

" Business requires me to go to Charleston," 
said Mr. Smith, one day late in February. 

" How long will you be away ?" was my natu- 
ral enquiry. 

" From ten days to two weeks," replied Mr. 
Smith. 

"So long as that?" 

" It will hardly be possible to get home earlier 
than the time I have mentioned." 

" You go in the Osprey ?" 

" Yes. She sails day after to-morrow. So you 
will have all ready for me, if you please." 

o2 
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Never before had the announcement of my 
husband that he had to go away on business 
given me pleasure. The moment he said that he 
would be absent, the remedy for my difficulty 
suggested itself. 

The very day Mr. Smith sailed in the steamer 
for Charleston, I sent for an upholsterer, and 
after explaining to him the defect connected with 
my sofa, directed him to have the seating all re- 
moved, and then replaced by new materials, 
taking particular care to thoroughly cleanse the 
iftside of the wood work, lest the vestige of a 
moth should be left remaining. 

All this was done, at a cost of twenty dollars. 
When Mr. Smith returned, the sofa was back in 
its place, and he was none the wiser for the 
change, until some months afterwards, when, un- 
able to keep the secret any longer, I told him the 
whole story. 

I am pretty well cured, I thiuk now, of bar- 
gain-buying. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

A PEEVISH DAY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

There are few housekeepers who have not 
had their sick and peevish days. I have had 
mine, as the reader will see by the following 
story, which I some time since ventured to re- 
late, in the third person, and which I now take 
the liberty of introducing into these confes- 
sions. 

" It is too bad, Rachel, to put me to all this 
trouble j and you know I can hardly hold up my 
head." 

Thus spoke Mrs. Smith, in a peevish voice, to 
a quiet looking domestic, who had been called 
up from the kitchen to supply some unimportant 
omission in the breakfast table arrangement. 

Rachel looke'd hurt and rebuked, but made no 
reply. 

" How could you speak in that way to Rachel ?" 
said Mr. Smith, as soon as the domestic had 
withdrawn. 

" If you felt just as I do, Mr. Smith, you 
would speak cross, too !" Mrs. Smith replied a 
little warmly — " I feel just like a rag ; and my 
head aches as if it would burst." 

" I know you feel badly, and I am very sorry 
for you. But still, I suppose it is as easy to speak 
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kindly as harshly. Rachel is tery obliging and 
attentive, and should be borne with in occa- 
sional omissions, which you of course know are 
not wilful." 

" It is easy enough to preach,*' retorted Mrs. 
Smith, whose temper, from bodily lassitude and 
pain, was in quite an irritable state. The reader 
will understand at least one of the reasons of 
this, when he is told that the scene here pre- 
sented occurred during the last oppressive week 
in August. 

Mr. Smith said no more. He saw that to do 
so would only be to provoke instead of quieting 
his wife's ill humor. The morning meal went 
by in silence, but little food passing the lips of 
either. How could it, when the thermometer 
waiB ninety-four at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and the leaves upon the trees were as motionless 
as if suspended in a vacuum. Bodies and minds 
were relaxed — and the one turned from food, as 
the other did from thought, with an instinctive 
aversion. 

After Mr. Smith liad left hi& home for his 
place of business, Mrs. Smith went up into her 
chamber, and threw herself upon the bed, her 
head still continuing to ache with great violence. 
It so happened that a week before, the chamber- 
maid had gone away, sick, and all the duties of 
the household had in consequence devolved upon 
Rachel, herself not very well. Cheerfully, how- 
ever, had she endeavored to discharge these ac- 
cumulated duties, and but for the unhappy, 
peevish state of mind in which Mrs. Smith in- 
dulged, would have discharged them without a 
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murmurmg thought. But, as she was a faithful, 
conscientious woman, and, withal, sensitive in 
her feelings, to be found fault with, worried her 
exceedingly. Of this Mrs. Smith was well 
aware, and had, until the latter part of the try- 
ing month of August, acted towards Bachel with 
consideration and forbearance. But the last 
week of August Wfiusf too much for her. The 
sickness of tie chamber maid threw such heavy 
duties upon Bachel, whose daily headaches and 
nervous relaxation of body were borne without 
a complaint, that their perfect performance was 
almost impossible. Slight omissions, which were 
next to unavoidable, under the circumstances, 
became so anno3dng to Mrs. Smith, herself, as it 
has been seen, laboring under great bodily and 
mental prostration, that she could not bear 
thenL 

^^ She knows better, and she could do better, 
if she chose," was her rather uncharitable com- 
ment, often inwardly made on the occurrence of 
some new trouble. 

After Mr. Smith had taken his departure on 
the morning just referred to, Mrs. Smith went 
up into her chamber, as has been seen, and threw 
herself languidly upon a bed, pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples, as ^e did so, and mur- 
muring: 

« I can't live at this rate!" 

At the same time, Bachel sat down in the 
kitchen the large waiter upon which she had ar- 
ranged the dishes from the breakfast table, ^d 
then sinking into a chair, pressed one hand upon 
her forehead, and sat for more than a minute in 
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troubled silence. It had been three days since 
she had received from Mrs. Smith a pleasant 
word, and the last remark, made to her a short 
time before, had been the unkindest of all. At 
another time, even all this would not have moved 
her — she could have perceived that Mrs. Smith 
was not in a right state — ^that lassitude of body- 
had produced a temporary infirmity of mind. 
But, being herself affected by the oppressive 
season almost as much as her mistress, she could 
not make these allowances. While still seated, 
the chamber bell was rung with a quick, startling 
jerk. 

" What next ?" peevishly ejaculated Rachel, 
and then slowly proceeded to obey the sum- 
mons. 

" How could you leave my chamber in such a 
condition as this ?" was the salutation that met 
her ear, as she entered the presence of Mrs. 
Smith, who, half raised upon the bed, and lean- 
ing upoa her hand, looked the very personifica- 
tion of languor, peevishness, and ill-humor. 
" You had plenty of time while we were eating 
breakfast to have put things a little to rights !" 

To this Rachel made no reply, but turned 
away and went back into the kitchen. She had 
scarcely reached that spot, before the bell rang 
again, louder and quicker than before ; but she 
did not answer it. In about three minutes it 
was jerked with an energy that snapped the 
wire, but Rachel was immovable. Five minutes 
elapsed, and then Mrs. Smith, fully aroused fix)m 
the lethargy that had stolen over her, came down 
with a quick, fiirm step. 
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" What's the reason you didn't answer my bell ? 
say?" she asked, in an excited voice. 

Bachel did not reply. 

" Do you hear me ?" 

Bachel had never been so treated before ; she 
had lived with Mrs. Smith for three years, and 
had rarely been found fault with. She had been 
too strict in regard to the performance of her 
duty to leave much room for even a more exact- 
ing mistress to find fault ; but now, to be over- 
tasked and sick, and to be chidden, rebuked, and 
even angrily assailed, was more than she could 
well bear. She did not suflFer herself to speak 
for some moments, and then her voice trembled, 
and the tears came out upon her cheeks. 

" I wish you to get another in my place. I 
find I don't suit you. My time will be up day 
after to-morrow." 

" Very well," was Mrs. Smith's firm reply, as 
she turned away, and left the kitchen. 

Here was trouble in good earnest. Often and 
often had Mrs. Smith said, during the past two 
or three years — *^What should I do without 
Kachel?" And now she had given notice thai 
she was going to leave her, and under circum« 
stances which made pride forbid a request to stay. 
Determined to act out her part of the business 
with firmness and decision, she dressed herself 
and went out, hot and oppressive as it was, and 
took her way to an intelligence oflBce, where 
she paid the required fee, and directed a cook 
and chamber maid to be sent to her. On the 
next morning, about ten o'clock, an Irish girl 
came and offered herself as a cook, and was^ 
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after sundry questions and answers, engaged. 
So soon as this negotiation was settled, Rachel 
retired from the kitchen, leaving the new-comer 
in full possession. In half an hour after she re- 
ceived her wages, and left, in no very happy 
frame of mind, a home that had been for three 
years, until within a few days, a pleasant one. 
As for Mrs. Smith, she was ready to go to bed 
sick ; but this was impracticable. Nancy, the 
new cook, had expressly stipulated that she was 
to have no duties unconnected with the kitchen. 
The consequence was, that, notwithstanding the 
thermometer ranged above ninety, and the at- 
mosphere remained as sultry as air from a heated 
oven, Mrs. Smith was compelled to arrange her 
chamber and parlors. By the time this was done, 
she was in a condition to go to bed, and lie until 
dinner time; The arrival of this important pe- 
riod brought new troubles and vexations. Dinner 
was late by forty minutes, and then came on the 
table in a most abominable condition. A fine 
sirloin was burnt to a crisp. The tomatoes were 
smoked, and the potatoes watery. As if this 
were not enough to mar the pleasure of the din- 
ner hour for a hungry husband, Mrs. Smith added 
thereto a distressed countenance and discouraging 
complaints. Nancy was grumbled at and scold- 
ed every time she had occasion to appear in the 
room, and her single attempt to excuse herself 
on account of not understanding the cook stove, 
was met by : 

"Do hush, will you! Tm out of all pa- 
tience !" 

As to the latter part of the sentence, that 
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was a needless waste of words. The condition 
of mind she described was fully apparent. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, just as 
Mrs. Smith had found a temporary relief from a 
troubled mind and a most intolerable headache, 
in sleep, a tap on the chamber door awoke her^ 
there stood Nancy, all equipped for going out. 

" I find I won't suit you, ma'am," said Nancy, 
*^ and so you must look out for another girl." 

Having said this, she turned away and took 
her departul^, leaving Mrs.' Smith in a state of 
Blind, as it is said, " more easily imagined than 
described." 

" dear ! what shall I do !" at length broke 
from her lips, as she burst iiito tears, and bury- 
ing her face in the pillow, sobbed aloud. Already 
she had repented of her fretfulness and fault- 
finding teinf)er, as displayed towards Rachel, and 
could sh6 h^ve made a truce with pride, or 
silenced it^ whimpers, would have sent for her 
well-tried domestic, and endeavored to make all 
fair with her again. Biit, under the circum- 
stances, this was now impossible. While yet 
undetermined how to act, the street bell rung, and 
she Was compelled to attend the door, as she 
was now alone in the house. She found, on 
opening it, a rough-looking country girl, who 
asked if she were the lady who wanted a cham- 
ber maid. Any kind of help was better than 
none at all, and so Mrs. Smith asked the young 
woman to walk in. In treating with her in re- 
gard to her qualifications for the situation she 
applied for, she discovered that she knew " al- 
most nothing at all about any thing." The 

P 
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stipulation that she was to be a doer-of-all-work- 
in-general, until a cook could be obtained, was 
readily agreed to, and then she was shown to 
her room in the attic, where she prepared her- 
self for entering upon her duties. 

" Will you please, ma'am, show me what you 
want me to do ?" asked the new help, presenting 
herself before Mrs. Smith. 

" Gro into the kitchen, Ellen, and see that the 
fire is made. Ill be down there presently." 

To be compelled to see after a new and igno- 
rant servant, and direct her in every thing, just 
at so trying a season of the year, and while her 
mind was " all out of sorts," was a severe task 
for poor Mrs. Smith. She found that Ellen, as 
she had too good reason for believing, was totally 
unacquainted with kitchen work. She did not 
even know how to kindle a coal fire ; nor could 
she manage the stove after Mrs. Smith had made 
the fire for her. All this did not in any way 
tend to make her less unhappy or more patient 
than before. On retiring for the night, she had 
a high fever, which continued unabated until 
morning, when her husband found her really ill; 
so much so as to make the attendance of a doc- 
tor necessary. 

A change in the air had taken place during 
the night, and the temperature had fallen many 
degrees. This aided the efforts of the physician, 
and enabled him so to adapt his remedies as to 
speedily break the fever. But the ignorance and 
awkwardness of Ellen, apparent in her attempts 
to arrange her bed and chamber, so worried her 
mind, that she was near relapsing into her for- 
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mer feverish and excited state. The attendance 
of an elder maiden sister was just in time. All 
care was taken from her thoughts, and she had 
a chance of recovering a more healthy tone of 
mind and body. During the next week, she 
knew little or nothing of how matters were pro- 
gressing out of her own chamber. A new cook 
had been hired, of whom she was pleased to hear 
good accounts, although she had not seen her, 
and Ellen, under the mild and judicious instruc- 
tion of her sister, had learned to make up a bed 
neatly, to sweep, and dust in true style, and to 
perform all the little etceteras of chamber-work 
greatly to her satisfaction. She was, likewise, 
good tempered, willing, and to all appearances 
strictly trust-worthy. 

One morning, about a week after she had be- 
come too ill to keep up, she found herself so far 
recovered as to be able to go down stairs to 
breakfast. Every thing upoi^ the table she 
found arranged in the neatest style. The food 
was well cooked, especially some tender rice 
cakes, of which she was very fond. 

" Really, these are delicious !" said she, as the 
finely flavored cakes almost melted in her mouth. 
"And this coffee is just the thing! How fortu- 
nate we have been to obtain so good a cook ! I 
was afraid we should never be able to replace 
Rachel. But even she is equalled, if not sur- 
passed." 

" Still she does not surpass Rachel," said Mr. 
Smith, a little gravely. " Rachel was a treasure." 

"Indeed she was. And I have been sorry 
enough I ever let her go," returned Mrs. Smith 
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At that moment a new cook entered with a 
plate of warm cakes. 

" Rachel !" ejaculated Mrs. Smith, letting her 
knife and fork fall. " How do you do ? I am 
glad to see you ! Welcome home again !" 

As she spoke quickly and earnestly, she held 
out her hand, and grasped that of her old do- 
mestic warmly. Rachel could not speak, but as 
she left the room she put her apron to her eyes. 
Iler's were not the only ones dim with rising 
moisture. 

For at least a year to come, both Mrs. Smith 
and her excellent cook will have no cause to 
complain of each other. How they will get 
along during the last week of next August, we 
cannot say, but hope the lesson they have both 
received will teach them to bear and forbear. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WORDS. 

" The foolish thing !" said my aunt Rachel, 
speaking warmly, " to get hurt at a mere word. 
It's a little hard that people can't open their lips 
but somebody is offended." 

" Words are things !" said I, smiling. 

'^ Very light things ! A person must be ten- 
der, indeed, that is hurt by a word." 

" The very lightest thing may hurt, if it falls 
on a tender place." 

" I don't like people who have these tender 
places," said aunt Rachel. " I never get hurt at 
what is said to me. No — ^never ! To be ever 
picking and mincing, and chopping off your 
words — to be afraid to say this or that — ^for fear 
somebody will be offended ! I can't abide it !" 

" People who have these tender places can't 
help it, I suppose. This being so, ought we not 
to regard their weakness ?" said I. " Pain, either 
of body or mind, is hard to bear, and we should 
not inflict it causelessly." 

"People who are so wonderfully sensitive," 
replied aunt Rachel, growing warmer, " ought to 
shut themselves up at home, and not come among 
sensible, good tempered persons. As far as I am 
concerned, I can tell them, one and all, that I 
am not going to pick out every hard word 
p2 (197) 
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from a sentence as carefully as I would seeds 
from a raisin. Let them crack them with their 
teeth, if they are afraid to swallow them 
whole." 

Now, for all that aunt Rachel went on after 
this strain, she was a kind, good soul, in the 
main, and I could see, was sorry for having hurt 
the feelings of Mary Lane. But she didn't like 
to acknowledge that she was in the wrong ; that 
would detract too much from the self-compla- 
cency with which she regarded herself. Ejaow- 
ing her character very well, I thought it best not 
to continue the little argument about the impor- 
tance of words, and so changed the subject. But, 
every now and then, aunt Rachel would return 
to it, each time softening a little towards Mary. 
At last she said : 

" I'm sure it was a little thing. A very little 
thing. She might have known that nothing un- 
kind was intended on my part." 

"There are some subjects, aunt," I replied, 
" to which we cannot bear the slightest allusion. 
And a sudden reference to them is very apt to 
throw us off of our guard. What you said to 
Mary, has, in all probability, touched some weak- 
ness of character, or probed some wound that 
time has not been able to heal. I have always 
thought her a sensible, good natured girl." 

" And so have L But I really cannot think 
that she has shown her good sense or good na- 
ture in the present case. It is a very bad failing 
this, of being over sensitive; and exceedingly 
annoying to one's friends." 

"It is, I know ; but still, all of us have a weak 
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point, and when that is assailed, we are very 
apt to betray pur feelings." 

" Well, I say now, as I have always said — I 
don't like to have any thing to do with people 
who have these weak points. This being hurt 
by a word, as if words were blows, is something 
that does not come within the range of my sym- 
pathies." 

" And yet, aunt," said I, " all have weak points. 
Even you are not entirely free from them." 

"Me !" aunt Rachel bridled. 

" Yes ; and if even as light a thing as a word 
were to fall upon them, you would suffer pain." 

" Pray, ma'am," said aunt Rachel, with much 
dignity of manner ; she was chafed by my words, 
light as they were; "inform me where these 
weaknesses, of which you are pleased to speak, 
lie?" 

" Oh, no ; you must excuse me. That would 
be very much out of place. But I only stated 
a general fact that appertains to all of us." 

Aunt Rachel looked very grave. I had laid 
the weight of words upon a weakness of her 
character, and it had given her pain. That 
weakness was a peculiarly good opinion of her- 
selfi I had made no allegation against her; and 
there was none in my mind. My words simply 
expressed the general truth that we all have 
weaknesses, and included her in their application. 
But she imagined that I referred to some par- 
ticular defect or fault, and mail-proof as ishe was 
against words, they had wounded her. 

For a day or two, aunt Rachel remained more 
sober than was her wont. I knew the cause, but 
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did not attempt to remove from her mind anj? 
impression my words had made. One day, about 
a week after, I said to her : 

" Aunt Rachel, I saw Mary Lane's mother this 
morning." 

" Ah ?" The old lady looked up at me en- 
quiringly. 

"I don't wonder your words hurt the poor 
girl," I added. 

"Why? What did I say?" quickly asked 
aunt Rachel. 

" You said that she was a jilt." 

" But I was only in jest, and she knew it. I 
did not really mean any thing. Tm surprised 
that Mary should be so foolish." 

" You will not be surprised when you know 
all," was my answer. 

' " All ? What all ? I'm sure I wasn't in ear- 
nest. I didn't mean to hurt the poor girl's feel- 
mgs. 

My aunt looked very much troubled. 

" No one blames you, aunt Rachel," said I. 
^* Mary knows you didn't intend wounding her." 

" But why should she take a little word so 
much to heart ? It must have had more truth 
in it than I supposed." 

" Did you know that Mary refused an offer of 
marriage from Walter Green, la^t week ?" 

" Why, no ! It can't be possible ! Refused 
Walter Green?" 

"Yes." 

" They've been intimate for a long time." 

'a know." 

*' She certainly encouraged him." 
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" I think it more than probable. 

" Is it possible, then, that she did really jilt 
the young man ?" exclaimed aunt Rachel. 

" This has been said of her," I replied. " But, 
as far as I can learn, she was really attached to 
him, and suffered great pain in rejecting his offer. 
Wisely she regarded marriage as the most impor- 
tant event of her life, and refused to make so 
solemn a contract with one in whose principles 
she had not the fullest confidence." 

" But she ought not to have encouraged Walter, 
if she did not intend maxrying him," said aunt 
Bachel, with some warmth. 

" She encouraged him so long as she thought 
well of him. A closer view revealed points of 
character hidden by distance. When she saw 
these, her feelings were already deeply involved. 
But, like a true woman, she turned from the 
proffered hand, even though, while in doing so, 
her heart palpitated with pain. There is nothing 
false about Mary Lane. She could no more trifle 
with a lover than she could commit a crime. 
Think, then, how almost impossible it would be 
for her to hear herself called, under existing cir- 
cumstances, even in sport, a jilt, without being 
hurt. Words sometimes have power to hurt more 
than blows. Do you not see this now, aunt 
Rachel r 

" Oh, yes, yes. I see it; and I saw it before," 
s^-id the old lady. " And, in future, I will be 
itiore careful of my words. It is pretty late in 
life to learn this lesson — ^but we are never too 
late to learn. Poor Mary ! It grieves me to 
think that I should have hurt her so much." 
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Yes, words often have in them a smarting 
force, and we cannot be too guarded how we 
use them. " Think twice before you speak 
once," is a trite, but wise saying. We teach it 
to our children very carefully, but are too apt 
to forget that it has not lost its application to 
ourselves. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MAY BE SO. 

" Next time you go out, you'll buy me a wa- 
gon, won't you, mother Y[ said my little boy to 
me, one day. 

I didn't want to say " no," and destroy his 
happy feelings ; and I was not prepared to say 
" y^^ ;" and so I gave the evasive reply so often 
used under such circumstances, "May be so,'* 
and which was meant rather as a negative than 
an affirmative. The child was satisfied ; for he 
gave my words the meaning he wished them to 
have. In a little while after, I had forgotten all 
about it. Not so my boy. To him the " May 
be so" was " yes," and he set his heart, confident- 
ly, on receiving the wagon the next time I should 
go out. This happened on the afternoon of that 
very day. It was towards evening when I re- 
turned. The moment I rung the bell at my own 
door, I heard his pattering feet and gleeful voice 
in the entry. 

" Where s my wagon ?" said he, as I entered, 
a shade of disappointment falling suddenly upon 
his excited, happy face. 

" What wagon, dear ?" I asked. 

" My wagon. The wagon you promised to 
buy me." 

" I didn't promise to buy a wagon, my son." 

(203) 
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" Oh, yes you did, mother ! Tou promised me 
this morning." 

Tears were already in his eye, and his face wore 
a look of distressing disappointment. 

" I promised to buy yoii a wagon ? I am sure 
I remember nothing about it," I replied confi- 
dently. What in the world put that into your 
head?" 

" Didn*t I ask you ?" said the child, the tears 
now overflowing his cheeks. 

"Yes, I believe you did ask me something 
about a wagon ; but I didn't promise to buy you 
one." 

" Oh, yes you did, mother. You said may be 
so." 

" But ' may be so' doesn't mean yes." 

At this the little fellow uttered a distressing 
cry. His heart was almost broken by disappoint- 
ment. He had interpreted niy words according 
to his own wishes, and not according to their real 
meaning. 

Unprepared for ah occurrence of this kind, I 
was not in the liiood to sympathise with my 
child fully. To be met thus, at the moment of 
my return home, disturbed me. 

" I didn't promise to buy you a wagon ; and 
you must stop crying about it," said I, seeing 
that he had given way to his feelings, and was 
crying in a loud voice. 

But he cried on. I went up stairs to lay off 
my things, and he followed, still crying. 

" You must hush, now," said I, more positive- 
ly. " I cannot permit this. I never promised to 
buy you a wagon." 
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*• You said may be so/' sobbed the child. 

" May be so, and yes, are two different things. 
If I had said that I would buy you a wagon, 
then there would have been some reason in your 
disappointment ; but I said no such thing." 

He had paused to listen; but^ as I ceased 
speaking, his crying was renewed. 

" You must stop this now. There is no use 
in it, and I will not have it/' said I, resolutely. 

My boy choked down for a few moments at 
this, and half stifled his grief; but o'ermastering 
him, it flowed on a^dn as wildly as ever. I felt 
impatient. 

" Stop this moment, I Miy !" And I took hold 
of his arm firmly. My will is strong, and when 
a little excited, it often leads me beycmd where I 
would go in moments of reflection. My boy knew 
this by experience. By my manner of speaking 
he saw that I was in earnest, and that, if he did 
not obey me, punishment would follow. So, with 
what must have been a powerful effort for one 
so young, he stifled the utterance of his grief. 
But, the storm within raged none the less vio- 
lently, and I could see his little frame quiver 
as he strove to repress the rising sobs. 

Turning away from me, he went and sat down 
on a low seat in a comer of the room. I saw his 
form in the glass as I stood before it to arrange 
my hair, after laying aside my bonnet ; and for 
the first time my feelings were touched. There 
was an abandonment in his whole attitude ; an 
air of grief about him that affected me with pity 
and tenderness. 

" Poor child !" I sighed. " His heart is almost 
Q 
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broken. I ought to have said yes or no j and 
then all would have been settled/' 

" Come," said I, after a few moments, reach- 
mg my hand towards the child — '^ let us go down 
and look out for father. He will be home soon." 

I spoke kindly and cheerfully. But he neither 
moved, looked up, nor gave the smallest sign that 
he heard me. 

" Oh, well," said I, with some impatience in 
my voice — " it doesn't matter at all. If you'd 
rather sit there than come down into the parlor 
and look out for dear father, you can please your- 
self." 

And turning away as I spoke, I left the cham- 
ber, and went down stairs. Seating myself at a 
window, I looked forth and endeavored to feel 
unconcerned and cheerful. But, this was beyond 
my power. I saw nothing but the form of my 
grieving child, and could think of nothing but 
his sorrow and disappointment. 

" Nancy," said I to one of my domestics, who 
happened to come into the parlor to ask me some 
question, " I wish you would run down to the toy 
store in the next block, and buy Neddy a wagon. 
His heart is almost broken about one." 

The girl, always willing, when kindly spoken 
to, ran oflf to obey my wishes, and in a little while 
came back with the article wanted. 

" Now," said I, " go up into my room and tell 
Neddy that I've got something for him. Don't 
mention the wagon ; I want to take him by sur- 
prise." 

Nancy went bounding up the stairs, and I 
placed the wagon in the centre of the room. 
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where it would meet the child's eyes on the mo- 
ment of his entrance, and then sat down to await 
his coming, and enjoy his surprise and delight. 

After the lapse of about a minute, I heard 
Nancy coming down slowly. 

" Neddy's asleep," said she, looking in at the 
door. 

" Asleep !" I felt greatly disappointed. 

" Yes, ma'am. He was on the floor asleep. I 
took him up, and laid him in your bed." 

" Then he's over his troubles," said I, attempt- 
ing to find a relief for my feelings in this utter- 
ance. ' But no such relief came. ; 

Taking the wagon in my hand, I went up to 
the chamber where he lay, and bent over him. 
The signs of grief were still upon his innocent 
face, and every now and then a faint sigh or sob 
gave evidence that even sleep had not yet hushed, 
entirely, the storm which had swept over him. 

" Neddy !" I spoke to him in a voice of tender- 
ness, hoping that my words might reach his ear. 
" Neddy, dear, I've bought you a wagon." 

But his senses were locked. Taking him up, 
I undressed him, and then, after kissing his lips, 
brow, and cheeks, laid him in his little bed, and 
placed the wagon on the pillow beside him. 

Even until the late hour at which I retired on 
that evening, were my feelings oppressed by the 
incident I have described. My " May be so," ut- 
tered in order to avoid giving the direct answer 
my child wanted, had occasioned him far more 
pain than a positive refusal of his request could 
have done. 

" I will be more careful in future," said I, as I 
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lav thinking about the occurrence, ** how I create 
false hopes. My yea shall be yea, and my nay 
nay. Of these cometh not evil." 

in the morning when I awoke, I found Neddy 
in possession of his wagon. He was running 
with it around the room, as happy as if a tear 
had never been upon his cheek. I looked at him 
for many minutes without speaking. At last, see- 
ing that I was awake, he bounded up to the bed- 
side, and, kissing me, said : 

" Thank you, dear mother, for buying me this 
wagon 1 You are a good mother !" 

I must own to having felt some doubts on the 
Bubject of Neddy's compliment at the time. Since 
this little experience, I have been more careful 
bow I answer the petitions of my children ; and 
avoid the " May be so," " 111 see about it," and 
other such evasive answers that come so readily 
to the lips. The good result I have experienced 
in many instances. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"the poor child died." 

My baby, nine months old, had some fever, 
and seemed very unwell. One neighbor said : 

" You'd better send for the doctor." 

"Another suggested that it had, no doubt, 
eaten something that disagreed with it, and that 
a little antimonial wine would enable it to 
throw it oflF; another advised a few grains of 
calomel, and another a dose of rheubarb. But 
I said : 

" No. ril wait a little while, and see if it 
won't get better." 

"You should give him medicine in time. 
Many a person dies from not taking medicine in 
time;" said a lady who expressed more than 
usual concern for the Wiell-being of my baby. 
She had a very sick child herself. 

"Many more die," I replied, "from taking 
medicine too soon. I believe that one half of the 
diseases in the world are produced by medicines, 
and that the other half are often made worse by 
their injudicious administration." 

" You'd better send for the doctor," urged the 
lady. 

"No. I'll wait until the morning, and then, 
if he's no better, or should be worse, I'll call in 
our physician. Children often appear very sick 
q2 (209) 
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one hour, and are comparatively well again in 
the next." 

" It's a great risk/' said the lady, gravely. ^* A 
very great risk. I called in the doctor the 
moment my dear little Eddy hegan to droop 
about. And it's well I did. He's near death's 
door as it is; and without medical aid I would 
certainly have lost him before this. He's only 
lieen sick a week, and you know yourself how 
low he is reduced. Where do you think he would 
have been without medicine? The disease has 
taken a terrible hold of him. Why, the doctor 
has bled him twice ; and his little chest is raw 
all over from a bUster. He has been cupped and 
leeched. We have had mustard plasters upon 
his arms and the calves of his legs. I don't know 
how many grains of calomel he has taken; and 
it has salivated him dreadfully. Oh! such a sore 
mouth! Poor child! He suffers dreadfiiUy. 
Besides, he has taken some kind of powder almost 
every hour. They are dreadfully nauseous; and 
we have to hold him, every time, and pour them 
down his throat. Oh, dear ! It makes my heart 
sick. Now, with all this, the disease hangs on 
almost as bad as ever. Suppose we hadn't sent 
for the doctor at first ? Can't you see what 
would have been the consequence ? It is very 
wrong to put off calling in a physician upon the 
first symptoms of a disease." 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Lee, for saying so," was my 
reply, but I cannot help thinking that, if you had 
not called the doctor, your child would have been 
quite well to-day." 

Mrs. Lee— that was the lady's name — uttered 
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an exclamation of surpiiiBe and disapproval of 
my remark. 

" But, cannot you see, yourself, that it is not 
the disease that has reduced your child so low« 
The bleeding, blistering, cupping, leeching, and 
calomel administrations, would have done all 
this, had your child been perfectly well when it 
went into the doctor's hands." 

" But the disease would hare killed him in- 
evitably. If it requires all this to break it, don't 
you see that it must have taken a most fatal hold 
on the poor child's system.'* 

" No, Mrs. Lee, I cannot see any such- thing," 
was my reply. " The medicine probably fixed 
the disease, that would, if left alone^ have retired 
of itself. What does the doctor say ails the 
child?" 

" He does not seem to know. There seems to 
be a complication of diseases." 

" Produced by the treatment, no doubt. If 
there had been scarlet fever, or small pox, or 
croup, active and energetic treatment would, 
probably, have been required, and the doctor 
would have known what he was about in admin- 
istering his remedies. But, in a alight indispo- 
sition, like that fix>m which your child suffered, 
it is, in my opinion, always better to give no 
medicine for a time. Drugs thrown into the 
tender system of a child, will always produce 
disease of some kind, more or less severe ; and 
where slight disorders already exist, they are apt 
to give them a dangerous hold upon the body, 
or, uniting with them, cause a most serious, and, 
at times, fatal illness." 
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But Mrs. Lee shook her head. She thought 
the doctors knew best. They haxi great confi- 
dence in their family physician. He had doctor- 
ed them through many dangerous attacks, and 
had always brought them through safely. As to 
the new-fangled notions about giving little or no 
medicine, she had no confidence in them. Medi- 
cine was necessary at times, and she always gave 
her children medicine at least two or three 
times a year, whether they were sick or well. 
Prevention, in her eyes, was better than cure. 
And where there was actual sickness, she was in 
favor of vigorous treatment.^ One good dose of 
medicine would do more good than a hundred 
little ones ; with much more to the same effect. 

On the next morning, my dear baby, who was 
just as sick for a few hours as Mrs. Lee's child 
was at first, was as well as ever. 

Not long after breakfast, I was sent for by 
Mrs. Lee. Her poor child was much worse. 
The servant said that she was sure it was dying. 
I changed my dress hurriedly, and went over to 
the house of my neighbor. 

Shall I describe the painful object that met my 
sight ? It was three days since I had seen the 
little sufferer ; but, oh ! how it had changed in 
that brief time. Its face was sunken, its eyes 
far back in their sockets, and its forehead mark- 
ed with lines of suffering. The whole of its breast 
was raw from the blister, and its mouth, lying 
open, showed, with painful distinctness, the 
dreadful injury wrought by the mercury thrown, 
with such a liberal hand, into its delicate sys- 
tem. Ail the life seemed to have withdrawn 
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itself from the skin ; for the vital forces, in the 
centre of its body, were acting but feebly. 

The doctor came in while I was there. He 
said but little. It was plain that he was entirely 
at fault, and that he saw no hope of a favorable 
issue. All his " active treatment" had tended to 
break down the child, rather than cure the dis- 
ease from which it at first suflFered. There was 
a great deal of heat about the child's head, and he 
said something about having it shaved for a 
blister. 

" Wouldn^t ice do better, doctor?" I felt con- 
strained to suggest* He turned upon me quick- 
ly, and seemed annoyed. 

" No, madam !" he replied with dignity. 

I said no more, for I felt how vain my words 
would be. The blister, however, was not order- 
ed ; but, in its stead, mustard plasters were di- 
rected to be placed over the feet and legs to the 
knees, and a solution of iodine, or iron, I don't 
now remember which, prescribed, to be given 
every half hour. 

I went home, some time after the doctor left, 
feeling sick at heart. "They are murdering 
that child," I could not help saying to myself. 
My own dear babe I found full of health and 
life ; and I hugged it to my breast with a feeling 
of thankfulness. 

Before the day closed, Mrs. Lee's poor child 
died. Was it a cause of wonder ? 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RIVAL BONNETS. 

I HAVE a pleasant story to relate of a couple 
of fashionables of our city, which will serve to 
diversify these "Confessions," and amuse the 
reader. To the incidents, true in the main, I 
have taken the liberty of adding some slight 
variations of my own. 

A lady of some note in society, named Mrs. 
Claudine, received a very beautiful bonnet from 
New York, a little in advance of others, and 
being one of the rival leaders in the fashionable 
world, felt some self-complacency at the thought 
of appearing abroad in the elegant head-gear, and 
thereby getting the reputation of leading the 
fashion. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Claudine's efforts to 
keep the matter a secret, and thus be able to 
create a surprise when she appeared at church 
on the next Sunday, the fact that she had re- 
ceived the bonnet leaked out, and there was 
some excitement about it. Among those' who 
heard of the new bonnet, was a Mrs. Ballman, 
who had written to a friend to get for her the 
very article obtained first by Mrs. Claudine. 
From some cause or other a delay had occurred, 
(214) 
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and to her chagrin she learned that a rival had 
the new fashion, and would get the eclat that 
she so much coveted. The disappointment, to 
one whose pleasures in life are so circumscribed 
as those of a real fashionable lady, was severe 
indeed. She did not sleep more than a few 
hours on the night after she received the morti- 
fying intelligence. 

The year before, Mrs. Claudine had led the 
fashion in some article of dress, and to see her 
carry oflf the palm in bonnets on this occasion, 
when she had striven so hard to be in advance, 
was more than Mrs. Ballman could endure. 
The result of a night's thinking on the subject 
was a determination to pursue a very extraordi- 
nary course, the nature of which will be seen. 
By telegraph Mrs. Ballman communicated with 
her friend in New York, desiring her to send on 
by the evening of the next day, which was 
Saturday, the bonnet she had ordered, if four 
prices had to be paid as an inducement to get 
the milliner to use extra exertions in getting it 
up. In due tiine, notice came back that the 
bonnet would be sent on by express on Saturday, 
much to the joy of Mrs. Ballman, who from the 
interest she felt in carrying out her intentions, 
had entirely recovered from the painful disap- 
pointment at first experienced. 

Saturday brought the bonnet, and a beautiful 
one it was. A few natural sighs were expended 
over the elegant affair, and then other feelings 
came in to chase away regrets at not having 
been first to secure the article. 

On the day previous, Friday, Mrs. Ballman 
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called upon a fashionable milliner, and held with 
her the following conversation. 

"You have heard of Mrs. Claudine's new- 
bonnet, I presume T 

" Yes, madam," replied the milliner. 

"Do you think it will take T asked Mrs. Ball- 
man. 

"I do." 

" You have not the pattern ?" 

" Oh, yes. I received one a week ago." 

"You did r 

" Yes. But some one mnst introduce it. As 
Mrs. Claudine is about doing this there is little 
doubt of its becoming the fashion, for the style 
is striking as well as tasteful." 

Mrs. Ballman mused for some moments. Then 
she drew the milliner aside, and said, in a low, 
confidential tone. 

" Do you think you could get up a bonnet as 
handsome as that, and in just as good taste ?" 

" I know I could." In my last received Lon- 
don and Paris fashions are several bonnets as 
handsome as the one that is about being adopted 
in New York, and here also without doubt." 

" I ain not so sure of its being adopted here," 
said the lady. 

" If Mrs. Claudine introduces it, as I under- 
stand she intends doing on Sunday, it will cer- 
tainly be approved and the style followed." 

"I very much doubt it. But we will see. 
Where are the bonnets you spoke of just now?" 

The milliner brought forth a number of pattern 
cards and plates, and pointed out two bonnets, 
either of which, in her judgment, was more 
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beautiful than the one Mrs. Claudine had re- 
ceived. 

" Far handsomer/' was the brief remark with 
which Mrs. Ballman approved the milliner's 
judgment. " And now," she added, ^' can you 
get me up one of these by Sunday?" 

« I will try." 

"Try won't do," said the lady, with some 
excitement in her manner. " I must have the 
bonnet. Can you make it ?" 

"Yes." • . ^ 

"Very well. Then make it. And let it 
be done in your very best manner. Why I 
wish to have this bonnet I need hardly explain 
to you. I believed that I would have received 
the bonnet, about to be adopted in New York, 
first. I had w?:itten to a friend to procure it ; 
but, by ^ome means, Mrs. Claudine has obtained 
her's in advance of me. Mine will be here 
to-morrow, but I don't mean to wear it. I wish 
to lead." 

" If you were both to appear in this bonnet, 
the fashion would be decided," said the milliner. 

" I know. But I have no wish to ^hare the 
honor with Mrs. Claudine. Make me the bonnet 
I have selected, and I will see that it puts her's 
down." 

" You will remember," said the milliner, " that 
her's has been already adopted in New York. 
This will be almost sure to give it the preference. 
It would be better that you did not attempt a 
rivalry, than that you should be beaten." 

" But I don't mean to be beaten," replied the 
lady. " I have taken measures to prevent that. 
19 
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After Sunday you will hear no more of the New 
York bonnet. Mine will go, and this, I need not 
tell you, will be a feather in your cap, and dollars 
in your pocket ; as I will refer to you as the only 
one who can get it up. So do your best, and 
improve the pattern we have selected, if it will 
bear improvement." 

The milliner promised to do her " prettiest,*' 
and Mrs. Ballman returned home in a state of 
considerable elation at the prospect of carrying 
off the palm, and humiliating her, rival at the 
dame time. 

Mrs. Claudine, though a little vain, and fond 
of excelling, was a woman of kind feelings, and 
entirely superior to the petty jealousies that 
annoyed Mrs. Ballman, and soured her towards 
all whc/hsucceeded in rivalling her in matters of 
taste and fashion. Of what was passing in the 
mind of the lady who had been so troubled at 
her reception of a new style of bonnet from New 
York, she was entirely ignorant. She was not 
even aware that Mrs. Ballman had ordered the 
same article, nor that she had suffered a disap- 
pointment. 

Saturday came. Mrs. Claudine was busy over 
some little article of dress that was to add to her 
appearance on the next day, when an Irish girl, 
who had formerly lived with her, entered her 
room, 

"Ah! Kitty!" said the lady pleasantly. 
"How do you do?' 

" Tm right well, mum, thankee/' replied Eatty, 
with a courtesy. 
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^^ Where do you live now, Kitty?" inquired 
Mrs. Claudine. 

" Tm living with Mrs. Ballman," said the girl. 

" A very good place, I have no doubt," 

" Oh, yes, mum. It is a good place. I hain't 
much to do, barrin' going out with the children 
on good days, and seein' after them in the house ; 
and I get good wages." 

" Tm very glad to hear it, Kitty ; and hope you 
will not give up so good a home." 

" No, indeed, mum ; and I won't do that. But 
Mrs. Claudine — '' 

Kitty's face flushed, and she stammered in her 
speech. 

"What do you wish to say?" inquired the 
lady, seeing that Kitty hesitated to speak of what 
was on her mind. 

"Indade, mum," said Kitty, evincing much 
perplexity, " I hardly know what I ought to do. 
But yez were good to me, mum, when I was sick; 
and didn't send me off to the poor house like 
some girls are sent ; and I never can forget yez 
while there's breath in me body. And now I've 
come to ask yez, just as a favor to me, not to wear 
that new bonnet from New York, to-morrow." 

It was some moments before the surprise, 
occasioned by so novel and unexpected a request, 
left Mrs. Claudine free to make any reply. 

"Why, Kitty!" she at length exclaimed, 
" what on earth can you mean ?" 

^^ Indade, mum, and yez mustn't ask me what 
I mane, only don't wear the bonnet to church 
on the morrow, because — because— och, indade, 
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mum, dear! I can't say any more. It wouldn't 
be right." 

Mrs. Claudine told Kitty to sit down, an invi- 
tation which the girl, who was n^uch agitated, 
accepted. The lady then remained silent and 
thoughtful for some time. 

** Kitty," she remarked, at length, in a serious 
manner, " what you have said to me sounds very 
strangely. How you should know that I in- 
tended appearing in a new bonnet to-morrow, or 
why you should be so much interested in the 
matter is more than I can understand. As to 
acting as you desire, I see no reason for that 
whatever." 

This reply only had the effect of causing Kitty 
to urge her request more s.trenuously. But she 
would give no reason for her singular conduct. 
After the girl had gone away, Mrs. Claudine laid 
aside her work — for she was not in a state of 
mind to do any thing but think — and sat for at 
least an hourj musing upon the strange incident 
which Ited occurred. All at once, it flashed upon 
her mind that there must be some plot in pro- 
gress to discredit or rival her new bonnet, which 
Kitty had learned at Mrs. Ballman's. The more 
she thought of this, the more fully did she 
become satisfied that it must be so. She was 
aware that Mrs. Ballman had been chagrined at 
her leading oft' in new fashions once or twice 
before ; and the fact, evident now, that she knew 
of her reception of the bonnet, and Kitty's anx- 
iety that she should not wear it on Sunday, led 
her to the conviction that there was some plot 
against her. At -first, she determined to appear 
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in her new bonnet, disregardful of Kitty's warn- 
ing. But subsequent reflection brought her to a 
different conclusion. 

The moment Mrs. Claudine settled it in her 
mind that she would not appear in the new bon- 
net, she began dressing herself, hurriedly, to go 
out. It was as late as five o'clock in the after- 
noon when she called at the store of the milliner 
who had been commissioned by Mrs. Ballman to 
get the rival bonnet. 

"Have you the last fashions from abroad?" 
enquired Mrs. Claudine. 

" We have," replied the milliner. 

" Will you let me see them ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am." 

And the patterns were shown. After exami- 
ning them carefully, for some time, Mrs. Clau^ 
dine selected a style of bonnet that pleased her 
fancy, and said — 

" You must get me up this bonnet so that I 
can wear it to-morrow." 

"Impossible, madam!" replied the milliner. 
" This is Saturday evening." 

" I know it is ; but for money you can get one 
of your girls to work all night. I don't care what 
you charge ; but I must have the bonnet." 

The milliner still hesitated, and seemed to be 
confused and uneasy. She asked Mrs. Claudine 
to sit down and wait for a little while, and then 
retired to think upon what she had better do. 
The fact was, Mrs. Claudine had pitched upon 
the very bonnet Mrs. Ballman had ordered, and 
her earnestness about having it made in time 
to wear on the next day, put it almost beyond 
19* 
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her power to say no. If she were to tell her 
that Mrs. Ballman had ordered the same bonnet, 
it would, she knew, settle the matter. But, it 
occurred to her, that if both the ladies were to 
appear at church in the same style of bonnet, the 
fashion would be sure to take, and she, in conse- 
quence, get a large run of business. This thought 
sent the blood bounding through the milliner's 
veins, and decided her to keep her own counsel, 
and take Mrs. Claudine's order. 

" She's as much right to the bonnet as Mrs. 
Ballman," settled all ethical questions that 
intruded themselves upon the milliner. 

" I will have it ready for you," she said, on 
returning to Mrs. Claudine. 

" Very well. But mind," said the lady, ^' I 
wish it got up in the very best style. The hurry 
must not take from its beauty. As for the price, 
charge what you please." 

The milliner promised every thing, and Mrs. 
Claudine went home to think about the import- 
ant events of the approaching Sabbath. On 
Sunday morning both bonnets were sent home, 
and both the ladies fully approved the style, 
effect, and all things appertaining to the elegant 
affairs. 

At ten o'clock, Kitty, who was a broad-faced, 
coarse-looking Irish girl, came into the chamber 
of Mrs. Ballman, dressed up in her best, which 
was not saying much for the taste and elegance 
of her appearance. 

" Are you all ready ?" asked her mistress. 

^' Yes, mum." 

<^ Very well, Kitty, here's the bonnet. Now, 
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remember, yoii are to go into the pew just in 
front of ours. The Aimbumer's are all out of 
town, aiid there will be no one to occupy it." 

Kitty received the elegant bonnet which had 
come on express from New York, and placed it 
upon her head. 

" You really look charming," said the lady. 

But Kitty was not flattered by her words, and 
evinced so little heart in what she was doing, 
that Mrs Ballman said to her, in a half threat- 
ening tone, as she left the room — 

" Mind, Kitty, I shall expect to see you at 
church." 

" Oh, yes, mum ; 111 be there," replied Kitty, 
courtesying awkwardly, and retiring. 

Not long after Kitty had retired, Mrs. Ball- 
man, after surveying, for many minutes, the 
effect of her new bonnet, becoming more and 
more pleased with it every moment, and more 
and more satisfied that it would " take," left her 
room, and was descending the stairs for the pur- 
pose of joining the family, who were awaiting her 
below. Just at that unlucky moment, a servant, 
who was bringing down a vessel of water, slipped, 
and a portion of the contents came dashing over 
the head and shoulders of the richly attired 
lady, ruining her elegant bonnet, and completely 
destroying the happy frame of mind in which 
she was about attending public worship. No 
wonder that she cried aloud from the sudden 
shock and distress so untoward an event occa- 
sioned ; nor that she went back weeping to her 
chamber, and refused to be comforted. 

Mr. Ballman and the children proceeded alone 
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to church on that day. On their return home, 
they found the lady in a calmer frame of mind» 
. But Mr. Ballman looked grave and was unusually 
silent. Eatty came home and gave up her elegant 
head-dress ; and when her mistress told her that 
she might keep it, she thanked her, but declined 
the present. 

" You went to church, of course,*' she said. 

^' Oh, yes, mum," replied Kitty. 

" And sat in the Armbumer's pew ?" 

" Yes, mum." 

•^ Alone." 

^* Yes mum." 

" Was Mrs. Claudme there ?*• 

" Yes, mum." 

" Did she wear her new bonnet ?" 

" Yes, mum." 

" It was exactly like this ?" 

" Oh, no, mum, it was exactly like the new 
one you had sent home this morning." 

« What !" The face of the lady flushed in- 
stantly. '' Wasn't it like this ?" 

^' ISIo, mum. 

Mrs. Ballman sunk into a chair. 

" You can retire, Kitty," she said, and the girl 
withdrew, leaving her to her own feelings and 
reflections, which were not of the most pleasing 
character. 

The appearance of Kitty at church, fully ex- 
plained to Mrs. Claudine the ungenerous game 
that had been played against her. Her first 
thought was to retaliate. But reflection brought 
other and better feelings into play. Instead of 
exposing what had been done, she destroyed the 
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bonnet received from New York, and made an 
effort to keep what had occurred a secret. But 
Kitty's appearance at church in such an elegant 
affair, naturally created some talk. One surmise 
afler another was started, and, at last, from hints 
dropped by the milliner, and admissions almost 
extorted from Mrs. Claudine, the truth came out 
so fully, that all understood it ; nor was Mrs. 
Ballman long left in ignorance on this head. 

As to the fashion, Mrs. Claudine's bonnet 
became the rage ; though, as might be supposed, 
Mrs. Ballman refused to adopt it. 

Who will be the successful rival next season, 
I am unable to predict. But it is believed that 
Mrs. Claudine intends giving Mrs. Ballman an 
advance of two weeks, and then coming in with 
a. diflferent style, and beating her in spite of the 
advantage. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MY WASHERWOMAN. 

We were sitting at tea one evening — Mr. 
Smith, my sister and her husband, Mr. John 
Jones, and myself. In the midst of a pleasant con- 
versation, Bridget looked into the dining-room. 

" What is wanted?'' said I. 

" Mary Green is down stairs." - 

** Oh ! the washerwoman." 

"Yes ma'am." 

" Well, what does she want ?" 

I knew what she wanted well enough. She 
had come for two dollars that I owed her. I felt 
annoyed. " Why ?" the reader asks. " Obliga- 
tions of this kihd should always be met promptly 
and cheerfully." 

True ; and I am of those who never grudge the 
humble poor the reward of their labor. But, it 
so happened that I had received a pretty liberal 
supply of money from my husband on this very 
day, all of which I had spent in shopping. Some 
of my purchases could not be classed exactly 
under the head, "Articles of Domestic Economy/' 
and I was, already, in rather a repentant mood — 
the warmth of admiration at the sight of sundry 
ornamental trifles having subsided almost a« soon 
(226) 
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as I found myself their owner. To my question, 
Bridget very promptly answered, 

" She's come for her money." 

When a woman feels annoyed, she is rarely 
able to repress its exhibition. Men are cooler, 
and have a quicker self-control. They make 
better hypocrites. 

" She's very prompt," I remarked, a little fret- 
fully, as I took out my porte-monnaie. Now I did 
not possess twenty cents, and I knew it ; still, 
I fingered among its compartments as if in 
search of the little gold dollars that were not 
there. 

**Hav'nt you the change?'' enquired Mr. 
Smith, at the same time drawing forth his purse, 
through the meshes of -which the gold and silver 
coin glittered in the gas light. 

" No dear," I replied, feeling instant relief. 

"Help yourself," said he, as he tossed the 
purse to my side of the table. I was not long in 
accepting the invitation you may be sure. 

" Dont think," said I, after Bridget had retired, 
" that I am one of those who grudge the toiling 
poor the meagre wages they earn. I presume I 
looked, as I spoke, a little annoyed. The fact is, 
to tell the honest truth, I have not a dollar in 
xny porte-monnaie; this with the not very pleasant 
consciousness of having spent several dollars to- 
day rather foolishly, fretted me when the just 
demand of the washerwoman came." 

" I will exonerate my wife from any suspicion 
of grinding the faces of the poor." Mr. Smith 
spoke promptly and with some earnestness of 
manner. After a slight pause, he continued, 
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" Some people have a singular reluctance to part 
with money. If waited on for a bill, they say, 
almost involuntarily, ^Call to-morrow,' even 
though their pockets are far from being empty. 

"I once fell into this bad habit myself; but, 
a little incident, which I will relate, cured me. 
Not many years after I had attained my majority, 
a poor widow named Blake did my washing and 
ironing. She was the mother of two or three 
little children, whose sole dependance for food 
and raiment was on the labor of her hands. 

'^ Punctually, every Thursday morning, Mrs. 
Blake appeared with my clothes, ^ white as the 
driven snow;' but, not always, as punctually, 
did I pay the pittance she had earned by hard 
labor. 

" / Mrs. Blake is down stairs,' said a servant 
tapping at my room door, one morning, while I 
was in the act of dressing myself. 

«^0h, very well,' I replied. ^TeU her to 
leave my clothes. I will get them when I come 
down. 

" The thought of paying the seventy-five cents, 
her due, crossed my mind. But, I said to myself, 
^ Its but a small matter, and will do ss well when 
she comes again.' 

" There was in this a certain reluctance to part 
with money. My funds were low, and I might 
need what change I had during the day. And 
so it proved. As I went to the office in which I 
was engaged, some small article of ornament 
caught my eye in a shop window. 

" ^ Beautiful !' said I, as I stood looking at it. 
Admiration quickly changed into the desire for 
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possession ; and so I stepped in to ask the price. 
It was just two dollars. 

" ^ Cheap enough,' thought I. And this very 
cheapness was a further temptation. 

" So I turned out the contents of my pockets, 
counted them over, and found the amount to be 
two dollars and a quarter. 

" * I guess 111 take it,' said I, laying the money 
on the shopkeeper's counter. 

" * Better have >paid Mrs. Blake.' This thought 
crossed my mind, an hour afterwards, by which 
time, the little ornament had lost its power of 
pleasing. ^So much would at least have been 
saved.' 

"I was leaving the table, after tea, on the 
evening that followed, when the waiter said to 
me— 

" * Mrs. Blake is at the door, and wishes lo see 
you.' 

" I felt worried at hearing this ; for there was 
no change in my pockets, and the poor washer- 
woman, had, of course, come for her money. 

" ^ She's in a great hurry,' I muttered to myself, 
as I descended to the door. 

" * You'll have to wait until you bring home 
my clothes next week, Mrs. Blake. I havn't any 
change this evening.' 

" The expression of the poor woman's face, as 
she turned slowly away, without speaking, rather 
softened my feelings. 

" ' I'm sorry,' said I — ' but, it can't be helped 
now. I wish you had said, this morning, that 
you wanted money. I could have paid you 
then.' 

20 
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^^ She paused, and turned partly towards me as 
I said this. Then she moved off, with something 
so sad in her manner, that I was touched, sensibly. 

'* * I ought to have paid her this morning when 
I had the change about me. And I wish I had 
done so. Why didn't she ask for her money if 
she wanted it so badly.' 

" I felt, of course, rather ill at ease. A little 
while afterwards, I met the lady with whom I 
was boarding. 

" * Do you know anything about this Mrs. 
Blake, who washes for me ?' I enquired. 

" * Not much ; except that she is very poor, 
and has three children to feed and clothe. And 
what is worst of all, she is in bad health. I 
think she told me this mornings that one of her 
little ones was very sick.' 

" I was smitten with a feeling of self-condem- 
nation, and soon after left the room. It was too 
late to remedy the evil, for 1 had only a sixpence 
in my pocket; and, moreover, I did not know 
where to find Mrs. Blake. 

Having purposed to make a call upon some 
young ladies that evening, I now went up into 
my room to dress. Upon my bed lay the spotless 
linen brought home by Mrs. Blake in the morn- 
ing. The sight of it rebuked me ; and I had to 
conquer, with some force, an instinctive reluctance, 
before I could compel myself to put on a clean 
shirt, and snow-white vest, too recently from the 
hand of my unpaid washerwoman. 

** One of the young ladies upon whom I called 
was more than a mere pleasant acquaintance. 
(And here Mr. Smith glanced, with a tender 
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smile, towards me.) My heart had, in fact been 
warming towards her for some time ; and I was 
particularly enxious to find favor in her eyes. 
On this evening she was lovelier and more attrac- 
tive than ever. 

"Judge, then, of the eJBTect produced upon me 
by the entrance of her mother — ^at the very 
moment when my heart was all a-glow with love, 
who said, as she came in— 

" ^ Oh, dear ! This is a strange world !* 

" ^ What new feature have you discovered now, 
mother ?' asked one of her daughters, smiling. 

"*No new one, child; but an old one that 
looks more repulsive than ever,' was answered. 
^ Poor Mrs. Blake came to see me just now, in 
great trouble.' 

" * What about, mother ?' All the young ladies 
at once manifested unusual interest. 

Tell-rtale blushes came instantly to my counte- 
nance, upon which the eyes of the mother turned 
themselves, as I felt, with a severe scrutiny. 

" * The old story in cases like her's,' was an- 
swered. * Can't get her money when earned, 
although, for daily bread, she is dependent on 
her daily labor. With no food in the house, or 
money to buy medicine for her sick child, she 
was compelled to seek me to-night, and to hum- 
ble her spirit, which is an independent one, so 
low as to ask bread for her little ones, and the 
loan of a pittance with which to get what the doc- 
tor has ordered for her feeble sufferer at home.' 

" * Oh, what a shame !' fell from the lips of her 
in whom my heart felt more than a passing inter- 
est; and she looked at me earnestly as she spoke. 
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"*She fully expected/ said the mother, 'to 
get a trifle that was due her from a young man 
who boards with Mrs. Corwin ; and she went to 
see him this evening. But he put her off with 
some excuse. How strange that any one should 
be so thoughtless as to withhold from the poor 
their hard-earned pittance! It is but a. small 
sum, at best, that the toihng seamstress or 
washerwoman can gain by her wearying labon 
That, at least, should be promptly paid. To 
withhold it an hour is to do, in many cases, a 
great wrong.' 

" For some minutes after this was said, there 
ensued a dead silence. I felt that the thoughts 
of all were turned upon me as the one who had 
withheld from poor Mrs. Blake the trifling sum 
due her for washing. What my feelings were, 
it is impossible for me to describe ; and difficult 
for any one, never himself placed in so unplea- 
sant a position, to imagine. 

" My relief was great when the conversation 
flowed on again, and in another channel ; for I 
then perceived that suspicion did not rest upon 
me. You may be sure that Mrs. Blake had her 
money before ten o'clock on the next day, and 
that I never again fell into the error of neglect- 
ing, for a single week, my poor washerwoman." 

" Such a confession from you, Mr. Smith, of 
all men," said I; feeling a little uncomfortable, 
that he should have told this story of himself. 

" We are none of us perfect," he answered, 
" He is best, who, conscious of natural defects 
and .evils, strives against, and overcomes them." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

MY BORROWING NEIGHBOR. 

" I THINK, my dear," said I to my husband one 
day, " that we shall have to move from here." 

" Why so ?" asked Mr. Smith, in surprise: " It 
is a very comfortable house. I* am certain we 
will not get another as desirable at the same 
rent." 

" I don't know that we will. But — ^" 

Just as I said this, my cook opened the door 
of the room where we were sitting and said — 

" Mrs. Jordon, ma'am, wants to borrow half a 
pound of butter. She says, they are entirely 
out, and their butter-man won't come before to- 
morrow." 

" Very well, Bridget, let her have it" 

The cook retired. 

" Why do you wish to move, Jane ?" asked 
my husband, as the girl closed the door. 

"Cook's visit was quite apropos," I replied. 
" It is on account of the ' half peund of butter,' 
^ cup of sugar,' and ' pan of flour' nuisance." 

" I don't exactly comprehend you, Jane," said 
my husband. 

"It is to get rid of a borrowing neighbor. 
The fact is, Mrs. Jordon is almost too much for 
20* (233) 
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me. I like to be accommodating ; it gives me 
pleasure to oblige my neighbors ; I am ready to 
give any reasonable obedience to the Scripture 
injunction — frcmi, him that would bor^'ow of thee, 
turn them not away; but Mrs. Jordon goes beyond 
all reason." 

" Still, if she is punctual in returning what 
she gets, I don't know that you ought to let it 
annoy you a great deal." 

" There lies the gist of the matter, my dear," 
I replied. " If there were no ^ if,' such as you 
suggest, in the case, I would not think a great 
deal about it. But, the fact is, there is no telling 
the cups of sugar, pans of flour, pounds of butter, 
and little matters of salt, pepper, vinegar, 
mustard, ginger, spices, eggs, lard, meal, and the 
dear knows what- all, that go out monthly, but 
never come back again. I verily believe we 
suffer through Mrs. Jordon's habit of borrowing 
not less than fifty or sixty dollars a year. Little 
things like these count up," 

" So bad as that, is it ?" said my husband. 

" Indeed it is ; and when she returns anything, 
it is almost always of an inferior quality, and 
frequently thrown away on that account." 

While we were talking, the tea bell rang, and 
we retired to the dining-room. 

" What's the matter with this tea?" asked Mr. 
Smith, pushing the cup I had handed him aside, 
after having sipped of its contents. " I never 
tasted such stuff. It's like herb tea." 

" It must be something in the water," replied 
I. " The tea is the same we have been using 
all along." 
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I poured some into a cup and tasted it. 

"Pah!" I said, with disgust, and rang the 
bell. The cook entered in a few moments. 

" Bridget, what's the matter with your tea ? 
It isn't fit to drink. Is it the same we have been 
using?" 

" No, ma'am," replied Bridget. " It is some 
Mrs. Jordon sent home. I reminded Nancy, 
when she was here for butter, that they owed us 
some tea, borrowed day before yesterday, and 
she came right back with it, saying that Mrs. 
Jordon was sorry it had slipped her mind. I 
thought I would draw it by itself, and not mix 
it with the tea in our canister." 

" You can throw this out and draw fresh tea, 
Bridget; we can't drink it," said I, handing her 
the tea-pot. 

" You see how it works," I remarked as Bridget 
left the room, and my husband leaned back in 
his chair to wait for a fresh cup of tea. " One 
half of the time, when anything is returned, we 
can't use it. The butter Mrs. Jordon got a little 
while ago, if returned to-morrow, will not be fit 
to go on our table. We can only use it for 
cooking." 

"It isn't right," sententiously remarked my 
husband. " The fact is," he resumed, after a 
slight pause, " I wouldn't lend such a woman 
anything. It is a downright imposition." 

"It is a very easy thing to say that, Mr. 
Smith. But I am not prepared to do it. I don't 
believe Mrs. Jordon means to do wrong, or is 
really conscious that she is trespassing upon us. 
Some people don't reflect. Otherwise she is a 
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pleasant neighbor, and I like her very mnch. Tt 
is want of proper thought, Mr. Smith, and 
nothing else." 

*^ If a man kept treading on my gouty toe for 
want of thought/' said my husband, '^ I should 
certainly tell him of it, whether he got offended 
or not. K his friendship could only be retained 
on these terms, I would prefer dispensing with 
the favor." 

'* The case isn't exactly parallel, Mr. Smith,** 
was my reply. " The gouty toe and crushing 
Ijeel are very palpable and straightforward mat- 
ters, and a man would be an egregious block- 
head to be offended when reminded of the pain 
he was inflicting. But it would be impossible to 
make Mrs. Jordon at all conscious of the extent 
of her short-comings, very many of which, in 
fact, are indirect, so far as she is concerned, and 
arise from her general sanction of the borrowing 
system. I do not suppose, for a moment, that 
she knows about everything that is borrowed." 

^* If she dosn't, pray who does ?" inquired my 
husband. 

" Her servants. I have to be as watchful as 
you can imagine, to see that Bridget, excellent a 
girl as she is, doesn't suffer things to get out, 
and then, at the last moment, when it is too late 
to send to the store, run in to a neighbor's and 
borrow to hide her neglect. If I gave her a 
carte blanche for borrowing, I might be as annoy- 
ing to my neighbors as Mrs. Jordon." 

"That's a rather serious matter," said my 
husband. "In fact, there is no knowing 'how- 
much people may suffer in their neighbors' good 
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opinion, through the misconduct of their servants 
in this very thing." 

" Truly said. And now let me relate a fact 
about Mrs. Jordon, that illustrates your remark." 
(The fresh tea had come in, and we were going 
on with our evening meal.) " A few weeks ago 
we had some friends here, spending the evening. 
When about serving refreshments, I discovered 
that my two dozen tumblers had been reduced 
to seven or eight. On inquiry, I learned that 
Mrs. Jordon had ten — the rest had been broken. 
I sent to her, with my compliments, and asked 
her to return them, as I had some company, and 
wished to use them in serving refreshments. 
Bridget was gone some time, and when she 
returned, said that Mrs. Jordon at first denied 
having any of my tumblers. Her cook was 
called, who acknowledged to five, and, after 
sundry eflForts on the part of Bridget to refresh 
her memory, finally gave in to the whole ,ten. 
Early on the next morning Mrs. Jordon came in 
to see me, and seemed a good deal mortified about 
the tumblers. 

*^ * It was the first I had heard about it,' she 
said. ' Nancy, it now appears, borrowed of you 
to hide her own breakage, and I should have 
been none the wiser, if you had not sent in. T 
have not a single tumbler left. It is too bad ! I 
don't care so much for the loss of the tumblers, 
as I do for the mortifying position it placed me 
in toward a neighbor.' " 

" Upon my word !" exclaimed my husband. 
" That is a beautiful illustration, sure enough, 
of my remarks about what people may suffer in 
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the good opinion of others, through the conduct 
of their servants in this very thing. No doubt 
Mrs. Jordon, as you suggest, is guiltless of a good 
deal of blame now laid at her door. It was a 
fair opportunity for you to give her some hints 
on the subject. You might have opened her 
eyes a little, or at least diminished the annoy- 
ance you had been, and still are enduring." 

" Yes, the opportunity was a good one, and I 
ought to have improved it. But I did not, and 
the whole system, sanctioned or not sanctioned 
by Mrs. Jordon, is in force against me." 

"And will continue, unless some means be 
adopted by which to abate the nuisance." 

" Seriously, Mr. Smith," said I, " I am clear 
for removing from the neighbcwhood." 

But Mr. Smith said, 

** Nonsense, Jane !" A form of expression he 
uses, when he wishes to say that my proposition 
or spggestion is perfectly ridiculcrus, and not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

" What is to be done ?" I asked. ^^ Bear the 
evil?" 

" Correct it, if you can." 

" And if not, bear it the best I can ?'' 

" Yes, that is my advice." 

This was about the extent of aid T ever received 
from my husband in any of my domestic diflScuI- 
ties. He is a first-rate abstractionist, and can 
see to a hair how others ought to act in every 
imaginable, and I was going to say unimaginable 
case ; but is just as backward about telling 
people what he thinks of them, and making 
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everybody with whom he has anything to do toe 
the mark, as I am. 

As the idea of moving to get rid of my bor- 
rowing neighbor was considered perfect nonsense 
by Mr. Smith, I began to think seriously how I 
should check the evil, now grown almost insuffer- 
able. On the next morning the coffee-mill was 
borrowed to begin with. 

" Hasn't Mrs. Jordon got a coffee-mill of her 
own ?" I asked of Bridget. 

" Yes, ma'am," she replied, '* but it is such a 
poor one that Nancy won't use it. She says it 
takes her forever and a day to grind enough 
coffee for breakfast." 

" Does she get ours every morning ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

Nancy opened the kitchen door at this mo- 
mentr— our back gates were side by side — and 
said — 

" Mrs. Jordon says, will you oblige her so 
much as to let her have an egg to clear the 
coffee ? I forgot to tell her yesterday that ours 
were all gone." 

"Certainly," I said. " Bridget, give Nancy an 

egg." 

"Mrs. Jordon is very sorry to trouble you, 
Mrs. Smith," said Nancy, re-appearing in a Uttle 
while, and finding me still in the kitchen, " but 
she says if you will lend her a bowl of sugar it 
will be a great accommodation. I forgot to tell 
her yesterday that the sugar was all gone." 

" You appear to be rather forgetful of such 
matters, Nancy," I could not help saying. 

" I know I am a Uttle forgetful," the girl said, 
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good humoredly, ^^ but I have so much to do, that 
I hardly have time to think." 

" Where is the large earthen dish that you use 
sometimes in making bread?" I asked, after 
Mrs. Jordon's cook had withdrawn, missing it 
from its usual place on the shelf. 

" Nancy borrowed it last week." 

" Why don't she bring it home ?" 

" I've told her about it three or four times." 

Nancy opened the door again. 

"Please, ma'am, to let Mrs. Jordon have 
another half pound of butter. We haven't 
enough to do for breakfast, and the butter man 
don't come until the middle of the day." 

Of course, I couldn't refuse, though I believe 
I granted the request with no very smiling grace. 

I heard no more of Nancy until toward din- 
ner-time. I had given my cook orders not to 
lend her anything more without first coming to 
me. 

" Mrs. Jordon has sent in to know if you won't 
lend her two or three scuttles full of coal," said 
Bridget. " Mr. Jordon was to have sent home 
coal long before this, but it hasn't come, and all 
the fires are going down." 

" Certainly," I replied, " let her have it, but I 
want you to see that it is returned." 

" As to that, ma'am, I'll do my best ; but I 
can't get Nancy to return one half what she 
borrows. She forgets from one day to another." 

" She mustn't forget," I returned, warmly. 
" You must go to Mrs. Jordon yourself. It isn't 
right." 

" I shall have to go, I guess, before I'm able 
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to get back a dozen kitchen things of ours they 
have. I never saw such borrowing people. And 
then, never to think of returning what they get. 
They have got one of our pokers, the big sauce- 
pan and the cake-board. Our muflSn rings 
they've had these three months. Every Monday 
they get two of our tubs and the wash-boiler. 
Yesterday they sent in and got our large meat- 
dish belonging to the dinner-set, and haven't sent 
it home yet. Indeed, I can't tell you all they've 
got." 

" Let Nancy have the coal," said I. " But we 
must stop this in some way, if it be possible." * 

For three or four days the same thing was 
kept up, until I lost all patience, and resolved, 
offence or no offence, to end a system that was 
both annoying and unjust. 

Mrs. Jordon called in to see me one day, and 
sat conversing in a very pleasant strain for an 
hour. She was an agreeable companion, and I 
was pleased with the visit. In fact, I liked MrS; 
Jordon. 

About an hour after she was gone, Nancy came 
into the kitchen, where I happened to be. 

" What's wanted now ?" said I. My voice 
expressed quite as much as my words. I saw 
the color flush in Nancy's face. 

" Mrs. Jordon says, will you please to lend her 
a pan of flour ? She will return it to-morrow." 

" Tell Mrs. Jordon," I replied, " that we are 
going to make up bread this afternoon, and 
haven't more than enough flour left, or I would 
let her have what she wants. And, by the way, 
Nancy, tell Mrs. Jordon that I will be obliged to 
21 
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her if she will send in my large earthen dish. 
We want to use it.*' 

Nancy didn't seem pleased. And I thonght 
she muttered something to herself as she went 
away. 

Not five minutes elapsed before word came to 
my room that Mrs. Joi^on was in the parlor and 
wished to speak to me. 

" Now for trouble," thought I. Sure enough, 
when I entered the parlor, the knit brow, flushed 
face, and angry eyes of my neighbor told me that 
there was to be a scene. 

"Mrs. Smith," she began, without ceremony 
or apology for her abruptness of manner, " I 
should Uke to know what you mean by the 
mannier in which you refused to let me have a 
little flour just now ?" 

" How did I refuse ?" I was cool enough to 
inquire. 

"You refused in a manner which plainly 
enough showed that you thought me a trouble- 
some borrower. ^ What's wanted now ?* I think 
rather strange language to use to a domestic of 
mine" 

Really, thought I, this caps the cHmax. 

" To speak the plain truth, Mrs. Jordon," said 
I, " and not wishing to give any oSience, you do 
use the privilege of a neighbor in this respect 
rather freely — ^more freely, I must own, than / 
feel justified in doing." 

" Mrs. Smith, this is too much !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Jordon. " Why you borrow of me twice 
where I borrow of you once. I am particularly 
careful in matters of this kind." 
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I looked at the woman with amazement. 

** Borrow of you ?" I asked. 

" Certainly !" she replied, with perfect coolness. 
" Scarcely a day passes that you do not send in 
for something or other. But dear knows I I have 
always felt pleasure in obliging you." 

I was mute for a time. 

" Really, Mrs. Jordon," said I, at length, as 
composedly as I could speak, " you seem to be 
laboring under some strange mistake. The 
charge of frequent borrowing, I imagine, lies all 
on the other side. I can name a dozen of my 
things in your house now, and can mention as 
many articles borrowed within the last three 
days." 

*^ Pray do so," was her cool reply. 

" You have my large wash-boiler," I replied, 
^[ and two of my washing tubs. You borrcjw 
them every Monday, and I have almost always 
to send for them." 

" I have your wash-boiler and tubs? You are 
in error, Mrs. Smith. I have a large boiler of 
my own, and plenty of tubs." 

" I don't know what you have, Mrs. Jordon ; 
but I do know that you get mine every week. 
Excuse me for mentioning these things — I do so 
at your desire. Then, there is my coffee-mill, 
borrowed every morning." 

"Coffee-mill! Why should I borrow your 
coffee-mill ? We have one of our own." 

"Yesterday you borrowed butter, and eggs, 
and sugar," I continued. 

" I ?" my neighbor seemed perfectly amazed. 

"Yes ; and the day before a loaf of bread — ^an 
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egg to clear your coffee — salt, pepper, and a nut- 
meg." 

"Never!" 

" And to-day Nancy got some lard, a cup of 
coffee, and some Indian meal for a pudding." 

"She did?" asked Mrs. Jordon in a quick 
voice, a light seeming to have flashed upon her 
mind. 

" Yes," I replied, " for I was in the kitchen 
when she got the lard and meal, and Bridget 
mentioned the coffee as Boon as I came down this 
morning." 

" Strange !" Mrs. Jordon looked thoughtful. 
" It isn't a week since we got coffee, and I am 
sure our Indian meal cannot be out." 

" Almost every week Nancy borrows a pound 
or a half pound of butter on the day before your 
butter man comes ; and more than that, doesn't 
return it, or indeed anything she gets more than 
a third of the time." 

" Precisely the complaint I have to make 
against you," said Mrs. Jordon, looking me 
steadily in the face. 

" Then," said I, " there is something wrong 
somewhere, for to my knowledge nothing has 
been borrowed from you or any body else for 
months. I forbid anything of the kind." 

"Be that as it may, Mrs. Smith, Nancy 
frequently comes to me and says you have sent 
in for this, that, and the other thing — coffee, tea, 
sugar, butter; and, in fact, almost everything 
used in a family." 

" Then Nancy gets them for her own use," 
said I. 
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" But I have often seen Bridget in myself for 
things." 

" My Bridget !" I said, in surprise. 

I instantly rang the belL 

" Tell Bridget I want her," said I to the waiter 
who came to the door. The cook soon appeared. 

" Bridget, are you in the habit of borrowing 
from Mrs. Jordon without my knowledge ?" 

" No, ma'am !" replied the girl firmly, and 
without any mark of disturbance in her face. 

" Din't you get a bar of soap from our house 
yesterday ?" asked Mrs. Jordon. 

" Yes, ma'am," returned Bridget, ^' but it was 
soap you owed us." 

"Owed you!" 

" Yes, ma'am. Nancy got a bar of soap from 
me last washing-day, and I went in for it yester- 
day." ' * . 

" But Nancy told me you wanted to barrow 
it," said Mrs. Jordon. 

"Nancy knew better," said Bridget, with a 
face slightly flushed ; but any one could see that 
it was a flush of indignation. 

" Will you step into my house and tell Nancy 
I want to see her ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am." And Bridget retired. 

" These Servants have been playing a high 
game, I fear," reinarked Mrs. Jordon, after 
Bridget had left the room. " Pardon me, if in > 
my surprise I have spoken in a manner that has 
seemed ofiensive.'* 

" Most certainly there is a game playing that 
I know nothing about, if anything has been 
21* 
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borrowed of you in my name for these three 
months," said I. 

" I have heard of your borrowing something 
or other almost every day during the time you 
mention," replied Mrs. Jordon. " As for me, I 
have sent into you a few times ; but not oftener, 
I am sure, than once in a week." 

Bridget returned, after having beeii gone seve- 
ral minutes, and said Nancy would be in directly. 
We waited for some time, and then sent for her 
again. Word was brought back that she was 
nowhere to be found in the house. 

**Come in with me, Mrs. Smith," said my 
neighbor, rising. I did so, according to her 
request. Sure enough, Nancy was gone. We 
went up into her room, and found that she had 
bundled up her clothes and taken them ofi^ but 
left behind her unmistakable evidence of what 
she had been doing. In an* old chest which Mrs. 
Jordon had let her use for her. clothes were many 
packages of tea, burnt coflFee, sugar, soap, eggs ; 
a tin kettle containing a pound of butter, and 
various other articles of table use. 

Poor Mrs. Jordon seemed bewildered. 

" Let me look at that pound lump of butter," 
said I. 

Mrs. Jordon took up the kettle containing it. 

^* It isn't my butter," she remarked. 

" But it's mine, and the very pound she got 
of me yesterday for you." 

"Gracious me!" ejaculated my neighbor. 
'^ Was anything like this ever heard ?" 

" She evidently borrowed on your credit aoid 
mine — both ways," I remarked with a smile, for 
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all my unkind feelings toward Mrs. Jordon were 
gone, " and for her own benefit." 

" But isn't it dreadful to think of, Mrs. Smith ? 
See what harm the creature Jias done ! Over 
and over again have I complained of your bor- 
rowing so- much and returning so little; and you 
have doubtless made the same complaint of 
me. 

" I certainly have. I felt that I was not justly 
dealt by." 

" It makes me sick to think of it." And Mrs. 
Jordon sank into a chair. 

" Still I don't understand about the wash- 
boiler and tubs that you mentioned," she said, 
after a pause. 

" You remember my ten tumblers," I remarked. 

" Perfectly. But can she have broken up my 
tubs and boiler, or carried them oflF?" 

On searching in the cellar we found the tubs 
in ruins, and the wash-boiler with a large hole 
in the bottom. 

I shall never forget the chagrin, anger, and 
mortification of poor Mrs. Jordon when, at her 
request, Bridget pointed out at least twenty of 
my domestic utensils that Nancy had borrowed 
to replace such as she had broken or carried away. 
(It was a rule with Mrs. Jordon to make her 
servants pay for every thing they broke.) 

" To think of it !" she repeated over and over 
again. " Just to think of it ! Who could have 
dreamed of such doings ?" 

Mrs. Jordon was, in fact, as guiltless of the 
sin of troublesome borrowing from a neighbor as 
myself. And yet I had seriously urged the pro- 
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priety of moving out of the neighborhood to get 
away from her. 

We both looked more closely to the domgs of 
our servants after this pretty severe lesson ; and 
I must freely confess, tnat in my own case, the 
result was worth all the trouble. As trusty a 
girl as my cook was, I found that she would 
occasionally run in to a neighbor's to borrow 
something or other, in order to hide her own 
neglect; and I only succeeded in stopping the 
the evil by threatening to send her away if I ever 
detected her in doing it again. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

EXPERIENCE IN TAKING BOARDERS. 

I HAVE no experiences of my own to relate on 
this subject. But I could fill a book with the 
experiences of my friends. How many poor 
widows, in the hope of sustaining their families 
and educating their children, have tried the 
illusive, and, at best, doubtful experiment of 
taking boarders, to find themselves in a year or 
two, or three, hopelessly involved in debt, a 
life time of labor would fail to cancel. Many, 
from pride, resort to this means of getting a 
living, because — why I never could comprehend-r- 
taking boarders is thought to be more genteel 
than needlework or keeping a small store for the 
sale of fancy articles. 

The experience of one of my friends, a Mrs. 
Turner, who, in the earlier days of her sad 
widowhood, found it needful to make personal 
efibrt for the sustenance of her family, I will 
here relate. Many who find themselves in trying 
positions like her's, may, in reviewing her mis- 
takes, be saved from similar ones themselves. 

" I don't know what we shall do !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Turner, about six months after the death 

(249) 
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of her husband, while pondering sadly over the 
prospect before her. She had one daughter 
about twenty, and two sons who were both under 
ten years of age. Up to this time she had never 
known the dread of want. Her husband had 
been able to provide well for his family ; and 
they moved in a very respectable, and somewhat 
showy circle. But on his death, his aflfairs were 
found to be much involved, and when settled, 
there was left for the widow and children only 
about the sum of four thousand dollars, besides 
the household furniture, which was very hand- 
some. This sad falling off in her prospects, had 
been communicated to Mrs. Turner a short time 
before, by the administrator on the estate ; and 
its effect was to alarm and sadden her extremely. 
She knew nothing of business, and yet, was 
painfully conscious, that four thousand dollars 
would be but a trifle to what she would need for 
her family, and that effort in some direction was 
now absolutely necessary. But, besides her 
ignorance of any calling by which money could 
be made, she had a superabundance of false pride, 
and shrunk from what she was pleased to con- 
sider the odium attached to a woman who had 
to engage in business. Under these circum- 
stances, she had a poor enough prospect before 
her. The exclamation as above recorded, was 
made in the presence of Mary Turner, her 
daughter, a well educated girl, who had less of 
that false pride which obscured her mother's per* 
ceptions of right. After a few moments' silence 
the latter said — 

" And yet we must da something, mother." 
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" I know that, Mary, too well. But I know 
of nothing that we can do." 

^^ Suppose we open a little dry goods* store ?" 
suggested Mary. " Others seem to do well at it, 
and we might. You know we have a great many 
friends." 

" Don't think of it, Mary 1 We could not 
expose ourselves in that way." 

" I know that it would not be pleasant, mother ; 
but, then, we must do something." 

'' It must be something besides that, Mary. I 
can't listen to it. It's only a vulgar class of 
women who keep stores." 

** I am willing to take in sewing, mother ; but, 
then, all I could earn would go but a little way 
towards keeping the family. I don't suppose I 
could even pay the rent, and that you know, is 
four hundred dollars." 

" Too true," Mrs. Turner said, despondingly. 

" Suppose I open a school ?" suggested Mary. 

" no ! no ! My head would never stand the 
noise and confusion. And, any way, I never did 
like a school." 

. ^^ Then I don't know what we shall do, unless 
we take some boarders." 

" A little more genteel. But even that is low 
enough." 

" Then, suppose, mother we look for a lower 
rent, and try to live more economically. I will 
take in sewing, and we can try for awhile, and 
see how we get along." 

"0 no, indeed, child. That would never do. 
We must keep up appearances, or we shall lose 
our place in society. You know that it is abso- 
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lutely necessary for you and your brothers, that 
we should maintain our position." 

'' As for me, mother," said Mary, in a serious 
tone, " I would not have you to take a thought 
in that direction. And it seems to me that our 
true position is the one where we can live most 
comfortably according to our means." 

" You don't know anything about it^ child," 
Mrs. Turner replied, in a positive tone. 

Mary was silenced for the time. But a ban- 
ishment of the subject did not, in any way, lesson 
the difficulties. Thoughts of these soon again 
became apparent in words ; and the most natural 
form of these was the sentence — 

" I don't know what we shall do !" uttered by 
the mother in a tone of deep despondency. 

^^ Suppose we take a few boarders ?" Mary 
urged, about three weeks after the conversation 
just alluded to. 

" No, Mary ; we would be too much exposed : 
and then it would come very hard on you, for 
you know that I cannot stand much fatigue," 
Mrs. Turner replied, slowly and sadly. 

"0, as to that," said Mary, with animation.: 
« ril take all the burden off of you." 

** Indeed, child, I cannot think of it," Mrs. 
Turner replied, positively ; and again the subject 
was dismissed. 

But it was soon again recurred to, and after 
the suggestion and disapproval of many plans, 
Mary again said — 

" Indeed, mother, I don't see what we will do, 
unless we take a few boarders." 

<^ It's the only thing at all respectable, that I 
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can think of," Mrs. Turner said despondingly ; 
" and I'm afraid it's the best we can do." 

" I think we had better try it, mother, don't 
you?" 

f^Well, perhaps we had, Mary. There are 
four rooms that we can spare ; and these ought 
to bring us in something handsome." 

" What ought we to charge ?" 

"About three dollars and a half for young 
men, and ten dollars for a man and his wife." 

" If we could get four married couples for the 
four rooms, that would be forty dollars a week, 
which would be p^:etty good," said Mary, warm- 
ing at the thought. 

** Yes, if we could, Mary, we might manage 
pretty well. But most married people have 
children, and they are such an annoyance that I 
wouldn't have them in the house. We will have 
to depend mainly on the young men." 

It was, probably, three weeks after this, that 
an advertisement, running thus, appeared in one 
of the newspapers : 

Boarding — Five or six genteel young men, or 
a few gentlemen and their wives, can be accom- 
modated with boarding at No. — Cedar street. 
Terms moderate." 

In the course of the following day, a man 
called and asked the terms for himself and wife. 

" Ten dollars," said Mrs. Turner. 

" That's too high — is it not ?" remarked the 
man. 

" We cannot take you for less." 

" Have you a pleasant room vacant ?'^ 
22 
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^ Yoa can have your choice of the finest in the 
hoiwer 

^ Can I look at them, madam f 

^ Certainly, sir.** And the stranger was taken 
through Mis. Tumer^s beautifoUj fiirnished cham- 
bers. 

*^Well, this is certainly a temptatLon," said 
the man, pausing and looking around the front 
chamber on the second floor. '^ And you have 
named your lowest terms T 

^ Yes, sir ; the lowest/' 

'' WeU, it's higher than Tve been paying, but 
this looks too comfortable. I suppose we will 
have to strike a bargain." 

*^ Shall be pleased to acconmiodate you, sir." 

^ We will come, then, to-morrow mpming." 

^^ Very well, sir." And the stranger departed. 

" So much for a beginning,'' said Mrs. Turner, 
evidently gratified. " He seems to be much of 
a gentleman. K his wife is like him, they will 
make things very agreeable, I am sure." 

" I hope she is," said Mary. 

On the next morning, the new boarders made 
their appearance, and the lady proved as affable 
and as interesting as the husband. 

" I always pay quarterly. This is the custom 
in all the boarding houses I have been in. But 
if your rules are otherwise, why just say so. It 
makes no difference to me," remarked the new 
boarder, in the blandest manner imaginable. 

** Just suit j^ourself about that, Mr. Cameron. 
It is altogether immaterial," Mrs. Turner replied, 
smiling. " I am in no particular want of mo- 
ney." 
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Mr. Cameron bowed lower, and smiled more 
blandly, if possible, than before. 

" You have just opened a boarding house, I 
suppose, madam ?" he said. 

" Yes, sir, I am a new beginner at the busi- 
ness." 

" Ah — ^well, I must try and make you known 
all I can. You will find Mrs. Cameron, here, a 
sociable kind of a woman. And if I can serve 
you at any time, be sure to command me." 

" You are too kind !" Mrs. Turner responded, 
much pleased to have found, in her first boarders, 
such excellent, good hearted people. 

In a few days, a couple of young men made 
application, and were received, and now com- 
menced the serious duties of the new under- 
taking. Mary had to assume the whole care of 
the house. She had to attend the markets, and 
oversee the kitchen, and also to make with her 
own hands all the pastry. Still, she had a willing 
heart, and this lightened much of the heavy 
burden now imposed upo?i her. 

" How do you like your new boarding house ?" 

asked a friend of one of the young men who had 

applied, and been received. This was about 

' two weeks after his entrance into Mrs. Turner's 

house. 

" Elegant," responded the young man, giving 
his countenance a peculiar and knowing expres- 
sion. 

" Indeed ? But are you in earnest ?" 

" I am that. Why, we live on the very fat of 
the land." 

*' Pshaw ! you must be joking. Whoever 
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heard of the fat of the land being found in a 
boarding house. They can't afford it." 

" I don't C2xe, myself, whether they can aflford 
it or not. But we do live elegantly. I wouldn't 
ask to sit down to a better table." 

" What kind of a room have you ? and what 
kind of abed?" 

" Good enough, for a lord." 

" Nonsense 1" 

*^ No, but I am in earnest, as I will prove to 
you. I sleep on as fine a bed as ever I saw, laid 
on a richly carved mahogany bedstead, with beau- 
tiful curtains. The floor is covered with a Brus- 
sels carpet, nearly new and of a rich pattern. 
There is in the room a mahogany wardrobe, an 
elegant piece of furniture — a marble top dressing 
bureau, and a mahogany wash-stand with a mar- 
ble slab. Now if you don't call that a touch 
above a common boarding house, you've been 
more fortunate than I have been until lately.'* 

" Are there any vacancies there, Tom ?" 

" There is another bed in my room." 

'- Well, just tell them, to-night, that I'll be 
there to-morrow morning." 

"Very well." 

" And I know of a couple more that'll add to 
the mess, if there is room." 

" It's a large house, and I believe they have 
room yet to spare." 

A week more passed away, and the house had 
its complement, six young men, and the polite 
gentleman and his wife. This promised an in- 
come of thirty-one dollars per week. 

As an off-set to this, a careful examination into 
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the weekly expenditure would have shown a 
statement something like the following : Market- 
ing $12; groceries, flour, &c., $10; rent, $8; 
servants' hire — cook, chambermaid, and black 
boy, $4 ; fuel, and incidental expenses, $6 — in 
all, $40 per week. Besides this, their own clothes, 
and the schooling of the two boys did not cost 
less than at the rate of $300 per annum. But 
neither Mrs. Turner nor Mary ever thought that 
any such calculation was necessary. They 
charged what other boarding house keepers 
charged, and thpught, of course, that they must 
make a good living. But in no boarding house, 
even where much higher prices were obtained, 
was so much piled upon the table. 

Every thing, in its season, was ta be found 
there, without regard to prices. Of course, the 
boarders were delighted, and complimented Mrs. 
Turner upon the excellent fare which they re- 
ceived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron continued as affable 
and interesting as when they first came into the 
house. But the first quarter passed away, and 
nothing was said about their bill, and Mrs. Tur- 
ner never thought of giving them a polite hint. 
Two of her young men were also remiss in this 
respect, but they were such gentlemanly, polite, 
attentive individuals, that, of course, nothing 
could be said. 

" I believe I've never had your bill, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, have I?" Mr. Cameron said to her one 
evening, when about six months had passed. 

" No ; I have never thought of handing it in. 
But it's no difference, I'm not in want of money." 
22* 
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" Yes, but it ought to be paid. Til bring you 
up a check from the counting-room in a few 
days/' 

*' Suit your own convenience, Mr. Cameron," 
answered Mrs. Turner, in an indifferent tone. 

" 0, it's perfectly convenient at all times. But 
knowing that you were not in want of it, has 
made me negligent." 

This was all that was said on the subject for 
another quarter, during which time the two 
young men alluded to as being in arrears, went 
oSf cheating the widow out of fifty dollars each. 

But nothing was said about it to the other 
boarders, and none of them knew of the wrong 
that had been sustained. Their places did not 
fill up, and the promised weekly income was 
reduced to twenty-four dollars. 

At the end of the third quarter, Mr. Cameron 
again recollected that he had neglected to bring 
up a check from the counting-room, and blamed 
himself for his thoughtlessness. 

" I am so full of business," said he, " that I 
sometimes neglect these little things." 

"But it's a downright shame, Mr. Cameron, 
when it's so easy for you to draw off a check and 
put it into your pocket," remSirked his wife. 

" 0, it's not a particle of difference," Mrs. Tur- 
ner volunteered to say, smiling — though, to tell 
the truth, she would much rather have had the 
money. 

" Well, I'll try and bear it in mind this very- 
night," and Mr. Cameron hurried away, as busi- 
ness pressed. 
^ The morning after Mr. Cameron's fourth quar- 
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ter expired, he walked out, as usual, with his 
wife before breakfast. But when all assembled 
at the table, they had not (something very- 
uncommon for them) returned. 

<^ I wonder what keeps Mr. and Mrs. Cameron?" 
remarked Mrs. Turner. 

" Why, I saw them leave in the steamboat 
for the South, this morning," said one of the 
boarders. 

"You must be mistaken," Mrs. Turner re- 
plied. 

" no, ma'am, not at all. I saw them, and 
conversed with them before the boat started. 
They told me that they were going on as far as 
Washington." 

" Very strange !" ejaculated Mrs. Turner. * 
" They said nothing to me about it." 

"I hope they don't owe you any thing," 
remarked one of the boarders. 
"Indeed, they do." 
" Not much, ma'am ; I hope." 
" Over five hundred dollars." 
" 0, that is too bad ! How could you trust a 
man like Mr. Cameron to such an amount ?" 

"Why, surely," said Mrs. Turner, "he is a 
respectable and a responsible merchant ; and I 
was in no want of the money." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Turner, he is no such thing." 
" Then what is he ?" 

" He is one of your gentlemen about town, and 
lives, I suppose, by gamblipg. At least such is 
the reputation he bears. I thought you perfectly 
understood this." 

"How cruelly I have been deceived!" said 
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Mrs. Turner, unable to command her feelings; 
and rising, she left the table in charge of Mary. 

On examining Mr. and Mrs. Cameron's room, 
their trunk-was found, but it was empty. The 
owners of it, of course, came not back to claim 
their property. 

The result of this year's experience in keeping 
boarders^ was an income of just $886 in money, 
and a loss of $600, set off against an expense of 
$2380. Thus was Mrs. Turner worse off by 
$1494 at the end of the year, than she was 
when she commenced keeping boarders. But 
she made no estimates, and had not the most 
remote idea of how the matter stood. When- 
ever she wanted money, she drew upoa the 
amount placed to her credit in bank by the 
administrator on her husband's estate, vainly 
imagining that it would all come back through 
the boarders. All that she supposed to be lost 
of the first year's business were the $600, out of 
which she had been cheated. Resolving to be 
more circumspect in future, another year was 
entered upon. But she could not help* seeing 
that Mary was suffering from hard labor and 
close confinement, and it pained her exceedingly. 
One day she said to her, a few weeks after they 
had entered upon the second year — 

" I am afraid, Mary, this is too hard for you. 
You begin to look pale and thin. You must 
spare yourself more." 

" I believe I do need a little rest, mother," 
said Mary ; " but if I don't look after things, 
nobody will, and then we should soon have our 
boarders dissatisfied." 
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" That is too true, Mary." 

" But I wouldn't mind it so much, mother, if 
I thought we were getting ahead. But I am 
afraid we are not." 

" What makes you think so, child ?" 

" You know we have lost six hundred dollars 
already, and that is a great deal of money." 

" True, Mary ; but we must be more careful 
in future. We will soon make that up, I am 
sure." 

**I hope so," Mary responded, with a sigh. 
She did not herself feel so sanguine of making 
it up. Still, she had not entered into any calcu- 
lation of income and expense, leaving that to 
her mother, and supposing that all was right as 
a matter of course. 

As they continued to set an excellent table, 
they kept up pretty regularly their complement 
of boarders. The end of the second year would 
have shown this result, if a calculation had been 
made: cash income, $1306 — loss by boarders, 
$150 — whole expenses, $2000. Consequently, 
they ^re worse oflf at the end of the year by 
$694 ; or in the two years, $2188, by keeping 
boarders. 

And now poor Mrs. Turner was startled on 
receiving her bank book from the bank, settled 
up, to find that her four thousand dollars had 
dwindled down to $1812. She could not at first 
believe her senses. But there were all her checks 
regularly entered ; and, to dash even the hope 
that there was a mistake, there were the can- 
colled checks, also, bearing her own signature. 

" Mary, what shall we do ?" was her despair- 
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ing question, as the full truth became distinct to 
her mind. 

" You say we have sunk more than two thou- 
sand dollars in two years ?" 

" Yes, my child." 

" And have had all our hard labor for nothing ?" 
Mary continued, and her voice trembled as she 
thought of how much she had gone through in 
that time. 

"Yes." 

" Something must be wrong, mother. Let us 
do what we should have done at firsts make a 
careful estimate of our expenses." 

"Well" 

"It costs us just ten dollars each week for 
marketing — and I know that our groceries are at 
least that, including flour ; that you see makes 
twenty dollars, and we only get twenty-eight 
dollars for our eight boarders. Our rent will 
bring our expenses up to that. And then there 
are servants' wages, fuel, our own clothes, and 
the boys' schooling, besides what we lose every 
year, and the hundred little expensed which 
cannot be enumerated." 

^* Bless me, Mary ! No wonder we have gone 
behindhand." 

" Indeed, mother, it is not." 

" We have acted very blindly, Mary." 

" Yes, we have ; but we must do so no longer. 
Let us give up our boarders, and move into a 
smaller house." 

" But what shall we do Mary ? Our money 
will soon dwindle away." 

" We must do something for a living, mother^ 
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that is true. But if we cannot now see what we 
shall do, that is no reason why we should go on 
as we are. Our rent, you know^ takes away from 
us eight dollars a week. We can get a house 
large enough for our own purposes at three dol- 
lars a week, or one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, I am sure, thus saving five dollars a week 
there, and that money would buy all the plain 
food our whole family would eat." 

" But it will never do, Mary, for us to go to 
moving into a little bit of a pigeon-box of a 
house." 

" Mother, if we don't get into a cheaper house 
and husband our resources, we shall soon have 
no house to live in !" said Mary, with unwonted 
energy. 

" Well, child, perhaps you are right ; but I 
can't bear the thought of it," Mrs. Turner replied. 
" And any how, I can't see what we are going to 
do then." 

" We ought to do what we see to be right, 
mother, had we not ?" Mary asked, looking affeo- 
tionat61y into her mother's face. 

'* I suppose so, Mary." 

"Won't it be right for us to reduce our 
expenses, and make the most of what we have 
left?" 

" It certainly will, Mary." 

" Then let us do what seems to be right, and 
we shall see further, I am sure, as soon as we 
have acted." • 

Thus urged, Mrs. Turner consented to relin- 
quish her boarders, and to move into a small 
house, at a rent very considerably reduced. 
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Many articles of furniture they were obliged to 
dispose of, and this added to their littie fund 
some five hundred dollars. About two months 
after they were fairly settled, Mary said to her 
mother — 

" I've been thinking a good deal lately, mother, 
about getting into something that would bring us 
in a living." 

" Well, child, what conclusion have you come 

tor 

" You don't like the idea of setting up a little 
store r 

" No, Mary, it is too exposing." 

" Nor of keeping a school ?" 

"No." 

" Well, what do you think of my learning the 
dress-making business ?" 

" Nonsense, Mary !" 

" But, mother, I could learn in six months, 
and then we could set up the business, and I 
am sure we could do well. Almost every oue 
who sets up dress-making, gets along." 

" There was always something low to me in 
the idea of a milliner or mantua maker, and I 
cannot bear the thought of your being one," Mrs. 
Turner replied, in a decided tone. 

" You know what Pope says, mother — 

^ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies/ '^ 

" Yes, but that is poetry, diild." 

" And song is but the eloquence of truth, 
some one has beautifully said," responded Mary, 
smiling. 
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The mother was silent, and Mary,^hose mind 
had never imbibed, fully, her mother's false 
notions, continued — 

" I am sure there can be no wrong in my 
making dresses. Some one must make them, 
and it is the end we have in view, it seems to 
me, that determines the character of an action. 
If I, for the sake of procuring an honest living 
for my mother,* my little brothers, and myself 
am willing to devote^ my time to dress-making, 
instead of sitting in idleness, and suffering James 
and Willie to be put out among strangers, then 
the calling is to me honorable. My aim is hon- 
orable, and the means are honest. Is it not so, 
mother?" 

" Y^, I suppose it is so. But then there was 
always something so degrading to me in the idea 
of being nothing but a dress-maker !" 

Just at that moment a young man, named 
Martin, who had lived with them during the last 
year of their experiment in keeping boarders, 
called in to see them. He kept a store in the 
city, and was reputed to be well off. He had 
uniformly manifested an interest in Mrs. Turner 
and her family, and was much liked by them. 
After he was seated. Mrs. Turner said to him — 

" I am trying, Mr. Martin, to beat a strange 
notion out of Mary's head. She has been 
endeavouring to persuade me to. let her learn the 
dress-making business." 

The young man seemed a little surprised at 
this communication, and Mary evinced a momen- 
tary confuwon when it was made. He said, 

23 
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however, very promptly and pleasantly, turning 
to Mary — 

*^ I suppose you have a good reason for it.** 
Miss Mary. 

*^ I think I have," Mr. Martin," she replied, 
smiling. ^' We cannot live, and educate James 
and William, unless we have a regular income ; 
and I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that what 
we have cannot last long — ^nor to another, that I 
am the only one in the family from whom any 
regular income can be expected." 

" And you are willing to devote yourself to 
incessant toil, night and day, for this pur- 
pose?" 

" Certainly I am," Mary replied, with a quiet, 
cheerful smile. * 

" But it never will do, Mr. Martin, will it Y* 
Mrs. Turner remarked. 

" Why not, Mrs. Turner T 

" Because, it is not altogether respectable." 

" I do not see any thing disrespectable in the 
business ; but, with Mary's motive for entering 
into it, something highly respectable and honor- 
able," Mr. Mdxtin replied, with unusual earnest- 
ness. 

Mrs. Turner was silenced. 

" And you really think of learning the busi- 
ness, and then setting it up ?" said Mr. Martin, 
turning to Mary, with a manifest interest, which 
she felt, rather than perceived. 

" Certainly I do, if mother does not positively 
object." 

" Then I wish you all success in your praise- 
worthy underta^ng. And may the end you 
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have in view support you amid the wearisome 
toil." 

There was a peculiar feeling in Mr. Martin's 
tone that touched the heart of Mary, she knew 
not why. But certain it was, that she felt 
doubly nerved for the task she had proposed to 
herself. 

As Mr. Martin wended his way homeward that 
evening, he thought of Mary Turner with an 
interest new to him. He had never been a great 
deal in her company while he boarded with her 
mother, because Mary was always too busy about 
household affairs, to be much in the parlor. But 
what little he had seen of her, made him like her 
as a friend. He also liked Mrs. Turner, and had 
from these reasons, frequently called in to see 
them since their removal. After going into his 
room, on his return home that evening, he sat 
down and remained for some time in a musing 
attitude. At length he got up, and took a few 
turns across the floor, and again seated himself, 
saying as he did so — 

" If that's the stuflf she's made of, she's worth 
looking after." 

From this period, Mr. Martin called to see 
Mrs. Turner more frequently, and as Mary, who 
had promptly entered upon the duties of a dress- 
maker's apprentice, came home every evening, 
he had as many opportunities of being with her 
and conversing with her as he desired. Amiable, 
accomplished, and intelligent, she failed not to 
make, unconsciously to herself, a decided im- 
pression- upon the young man's heart. Nor 
could she conceal from herself that she was hap- 
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pier in his company than she was at any other 
time. 

Week after week, and month aft^r month, 
passed quickly away, and Mary was rapidly 
acquiring a skill in the art she was learning, 
rarely obtained by any. After the end of four 
months, she could turn off a dress equal to any 
one in the work-room. But this constant appli- 
cation was making sad inroads upon her health. 
For two years she had been engaged in active 
and laborious duties, even beyond her strentb. 
The change from this condition to one perfectly 
sedentary, was more than her constitution could 
bear up under, especially as she was compelled 
to bend over her needle regularly, from ten to 
twelve hours each day. As the time for the 
expiration of her term of service approached, 
she felt her strength to be fast failing her. Her 
cheek had become paler and thinner, her step 
more languid, and her appetite was almost entirely 
gone. 

These indications of failing health were not 
unobserved by Mr. Martin. But, not having 
made up his mind, definitely, that she was pre- 
cisely the woman he wanted for a wife, he could 
not interfere to prevent her continuance at the 
business which was too evidently destroying her 
health. But every time he saw her his interest 
in her became tenderer, " If no one steps for- 
ward and saves her," he would sometimes say to 
himself, as he gazed with saddened feelings upon 
her colorless cheek, " she will fall a victim in the 
very bloom of womanhood." 

And Mary herself saw the sad prospect before 
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her. She told no one of the pain in her sid«, 
nor of the sickening sensation of weakness and 
weariness that daily oppressed her. But she 
toiled on and on, hoping to feel better soon. At 
last her probation ended. But the determined 
and ambitious spirit that had kept her up, now 
gave way. 

Martin knew the day when her apprenticeship 
expired, and without asking why, followed the 
impulse that prompted him, and called upon her 
in the evening. 

" Is any thing the matter, Mrs. Turner ?" he 
asked, with a feeling of alarm, on entering the 
house and catching a glance at the expression of 
that lady's countenance. 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Martin, Mary is extremely ill," 
she replied, in evident painful anxiety. 

"What ails her?" he asked, showing equal 
concern. 

" I do not. know, Mr. Martin. She came home 
this evening, and as soon as she reached her 
chamber fainted away. I sent for the doctor 
immediately, and he says that she must be kept 
very quiet, and that he will be here very early 
in the morning again. I am afraid she has over- 
worked herself Indeed, I am sure she has. 
For many weeks back, I have noticed her altered 
appearance and loss of appetite. It was in vain 
that I urged her to spare herself for a few weeks 
and make up the time afterwards. She stead- 
ily urged the necessity of getting into busi- 
ness as soon as possible, and would not give up. 
She has sacrificed herself, Mr. Martin, I very 
23* 
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much fear, to ber devotion to the family." And 
Mrs. Turner burst into tears. 

We need not say how sad and depressed Mar- 
tin was, on turning away from the house, without 
the chance of seeing Mary, under the idea, too, 
of her dangerous illness. He called about ten 
o'clock the next morning, and learned that she 
was no better ; that the doctor had been there, 
and pronounced her in a low nervous fever. 
Strict injunctions had been left that no one 
should be admitted to her room but the necessary 
attendants. 

Regularly every morning and evening Martin 
called to ask after Mary, for the space of fifteen 
days, and always received the sad information 
that she was no better. His feelings had now 
become intensely excited. He blamed himself 
for having favored the idea of Mary's going to 
learn a trade. 

" How easily I might have prevented it !" he 
said to himself. " How blind I was to her true 
worth ! How much suffering and toil I might 
have saved her !" 

On the evening of the sixteenth day, he re- 
ceived the glad intelligence that Mary was better. 
That although greatly emaciated, and feeble as 
an infant, a decidedly healthy action had taken 
place, and the docter expressed confident hopes 
of her recovery. 

" May I not see her, Mrs. Turner ?" he asked^ 
earnestly. 

** Not yet, Mr. Martin. The doctor is positive 
in his directions to have her kept perfectly 
quiet." 
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Martin had, of course, to acquiesce, but with 
great reluctance. For five days more he con- 
tinued to call in twice every day, and each time 
found her slightly improved. 

" May I not see her now ?" he again asked, at 
the end of these additional days of anxious self- 
denial. 

*^ If you will not talk to her," said Mrs. Turner. 

Martin promised, and was shown up to her 
chamber. His heart sickened as he approached 
the bed-side, and looked upon the thin, white, 
almost expressionless face, and sunken eye, of 
her who was now the ruler of his affections. He 
took her hand, that returned a feeble, almost 
imperceptible pressure, but did not trust himself 
to utter her name. She hardly seemed conscious 
of his presence,, and he soon turned away, sad, 
very sad, yet full of hope for her recovery. 

The healthy action continued, and in a week 
Mary could bear conversation. As soon as she 
could begin to sit up, Martin passed every evening 
with her, and seeing, as he now did, with differ- 
ent eyes, he perceived in her a hundred things 
to admire that had before escaped his notice. 
Recovering rapidly, in a month she was fully 
restored to health, and looked better than she 
had for years. 

Just about this time, as Martin was making 
up his mind to declare himself her lover, he was 
surprised, on entering their parlor one evening, 
to find on the table a large brass door-plate, with 
the words, " Mary Turner, Fancy Dress Ma- 
ker," engraved upon it. 

" Why, what are you going to do with this 
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Mary?" he asked, forgetting that she did not 
know his peculiar thoughts about her. 

*' I am going to commence my business," she 
replied in a quiet tone. " I have learned a trade, 
and now I must turn it, if possible, to some good 
account." 

"But your health won't bear it, Mary," he 
urged. " Don't you know that you made your- 
self sick by your close application in learning 
your trade ?" 

" I do, Mr. Martin ; but still, you know why I 
learned my trade." 

Mr. Martin paused for a few moments, and 
then looking into her face, said — 

" Yes, I know the reason, Mary, and I always 
admired your noble independence in acting as 
you did — nay," and he took her hand, " K you 
will permit me to say so, have loved you ever 
since I had a true appreciation of your character. 
May I hope for a return of kindred feelings ?" 

Mary Turner's face became instantly crimsoned 
with burning blushes, but she did not withdraw 
her hand. A brief silence ensued, during which 
the only sounds audible to the ears of each, wtis 
the beating of their own hearts. Martin at length 
said — 

" Have I aught to hope, Mary ?" 

"You know, Mr. Martin," she replied, in a 
voice that slightly trembled, " that I have duties 
to perform beyond myself. However much my 
feelings may be interested, these cannot be set 
aside. Under present circumstances, my hand 
is not my own to give." 

" But, your duties will become mine, Mary ; 
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and most gladly will I assume them. Only give 
me your hand, and in return I will give you a 
home for all you love, and you can do for them 
just as your heart desires. Will you now be 
miner 

" If my mother object not," she said, bursting 
into tears. 

Of course, the mother had no objection to 
urge, and in a few weeks they were married. It 
was, perhaps, three months after this event, that 
the now happy family were seated in a beauti- 
fully furnished parlor, large enough to suit even 
Mrs. Turner's ideas. Something had turned 
their thoughts on the past, and Mary alluded to 
their sad experience in keeping boarders. 

" You did not lose much, did you ?" asked her 
husband. 

" We sunk over two thousand dollars," Mary 
replied. 

" Is it possible ! You paid rather dear, then, 
for your experience in keeping a boarding 
house." 

" So I then thought," Mary answered, looking 
into his face with a smile, " But I believe it was 
money well laid out. What you call a good 
investment." 

"How so?" 

Mary stooped down to the ear of her husband, 
who sat a little behind her mother, and whis- 
pered, 

" You are dull, dear — I got you by it, didn't I?" 

His young wife's cheek was very convenient, 
and his Ifps touched it almost involuntarily. 

" What is that, Mary ?" asked her mother, 
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turning towards them, for she had heard her 
remark, and was waiting for the explanation." 

" Oh, nothing, mother, it was only some of my 
fun." 

" Tou seem quite full of fun, lately," said Mrs. 
Turner, with a quiet smile of satisfaction, and 
again bent her eyes upon the book she was 
reading. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TWO WAYS WITH IX)MESTICS. . 

" Ah, good morning, dear ! Im really glad to 
see you," said Helen Armitage to her young friend 
Fanny Milnor, as the latter came in to sit an 
hour with her. " I just wanted a little sun- 
shine." 

" There ought to be plenty of sunshine here," 
returned Fanny smiling. " You always seem 
happy, and so does your mother and sister Mary, 
whenever I meet you abroad." 

" Abroad, or at home, makes quite a diflFerence, 
Fanny. Precious little sunshine have we here. 
Not a day passes over our heads, that we are not 
thrown into hot water about something or other, 
with our abominable servants. J declare! I 
never saw the like, and it grows worse and worse 
every day." 

'^Indeed! That is bad, sure enough. But 
can't you remedy this defect in some way ?" 

" We' try hard enough, dear knows ! I believe 
we have had no less than six cooks, and as many 
chambermaids in the last three months. But 
change only makes the matter worse. Some- 
times they are so idle and dirty that we cannot 
tolerate them for a week. And then again they 

(276) 
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are so ill-natured, and downright saucy, that no 
one can venture to speak to them/' 

As Helen Armitage said this, she arose from 
her chair, and walking deliberately across the 
room, rang the parlor bell, and then quietly 
walked back again and resumed her seat, con- 
tinuing her remarks as she did so, upon the 
exhaustless theme she had introduced. In a 
little while a domestic entered. 

" That door has been left open by some one," 
the young lady said, in a half vexed tone of 
authority, and with a glance of reproof, as she 
pointed to the door of the back parlor leading 
into the passage. 

The servant turned quickly away, muttering 
as she did so, and left the parlor, slamming the 
door after her with a sudden, indignant jerk. 

" You see that !" remarked Helen, the color 
deepening on her cheeks, and her voice indica- 
ting a good deal of inward disturbance. " That's 
just the way we are served by nine out of ten 
of the people we get about us. They neglect 
every thing, and then, when reminded of their 
duty, flirt, and grumble, and fling about just as 
you saw that girl do this moment. I'll ring for 
her again, and make her shut that door as she 
ought to do, Che insolent creature !" 

Helen was rising, when Fanny laid her hand 
on her arm, and said, in a quiet persuasive tone, 

" No — no — don't, Helen. She is out of tem- 
per, and will only retort angrily at further 
reproof. The better way is to pass over these 
things as if you did not notice them." 

" And let them ride over us rough shod, us* 
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they most certainly will ! The fact is, with all 
our eflForts to make them know and keep their 
places, we find it impossible to gain any true 
subordination in the house." 

" We never have any trouble of this kind," 
Fanny said. 

" You must be very fortunate then." 

" I don't know as to that. I never recollect 
an instance in which a domestic opposed my 
mother or failed to obey, cheerfully, any request. 
And we have had several in our house, within 
my recollection. At least half a dozen." 

" Half a dozen ! Oh, dear ! We have half a 
dozen a month sometimes ! But come, let us go 
up to my room ; I have some new prints to show 
you. They are exquisite. My father bought 
them for me last week." 

The two young ladies ascended to Helen's 
chamber in the third story. But the book of 
prints was not to be found there. " It is in the 
parlor, I recollect now," said Helen, ringing the 
bell as she spoke, with a quick, strong jerk. 

In about three or four minutes, and just as 
the young lady's patience was exhausted and her 
fingers were beginning to itch for another pull at 
the bell rope, the tardy waiting woman appeared. 

" Hannah — ^Go down into the parlor, and bring 
me oflF of the piano a book you will find there. 
It is a broad flat book, with loose sheets in it." 

This was said in a tone of authority. The 
domestic turned away without speaking and went 
down stairs. In a little while she came back, 
and handed Helen a book, answering the descrip- 
tion given. But it was a portfolio of music. 
• 24 
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" no ! Not this !" said she, with a curl of 
the lip, and an impatient tossing of her head. 
" How stupid you are, Hannah ! The book I 
want contains prints, and this is only a music 
book 1 There ! Take it back, and bring me the 
book of prints/* 

Hannah took the book, and muttering as she 
went out, returned to the parlor, down two long 
flights of stairs, and laid it upon the piano. 

" If you want the pictures, you may get them 
yourself, Miss ; you've got more time to run up 
and down stairs than I have." 

As she said this Hannah left the parlor, and 
the book of prints lying upon the piano, and 
went back to the chamber she had been engaged 
in cleaning up when called away by Helen's bell. 
It was not long after she had resumed her occu- 
pation, before the bell sounded loudly through 
the passages. Hannah smiled bitterly, and with 
an air of resolution, as she listened to the iron 
summons. 

" Pull away to your heart's content. Miss !" 
she said, half audibly. " When you call me 
again take care and know what you want me 
for. I've got something else to do besides run- 
ning up and down stairs to bring you pictures. 
Why didn't you look at them while you were in 
the parlor, or take them up with you, if you 
wanted them in your chamber ?" 

" Did you ever see the like !" ejaculated Helen, 
deeply disturbed at finding both her direction 
and her subsequent summons unattended to. 
** That's just the way we are constantly served 
by these abominable creatures." 
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Two or three heavy jerks at the bell rope 
followed these remarks. 

" Pull away ! It's good exercise for you !" 
muttered Hannah to herself. And this was all 
the notice she took of the incensed young lady, 
who was finally compelled to go down stairs and 
get the prints herself. But she was so much 
disturbed and caused Fanny to feel so unpleasantly 
that neither of them had any real enjoyment in 
examining the beautiful pictures. After these 
had been turned over and remarked upon for 
some time, and they had spent an hour in con- 
versation, the bell was again rung. Hannah, 
who came with her usbal reluctance, was directed 
to prepare some lemonade, and bring it up with 
cake. This she did, after a good deal of delay, 
for which she was grumbled at by Helen. After 
the cake had been eaten, and the lemonade 
drank, Hannah was again summoned to remove 
the waiter. This was performed with the same 
ill grace that every other service had been ren- 
dered. 

" I declare ! these servants worry me almost to 
death !" Helen again broke forth. " This is 
just the way I am served whenever I have a 
visiter. It is always the time Hannah takes to 
be ill-natured and show off her disobliging, ugly 
temper." 

Fanny made no reply to this. But she had 
her own thoughts. It was plain enough to her 
mind, that her friend had only herself to blame, 
for the annoyance she suffered. After witnessing 
one or two more petty contentions with the 
domestic, Fanny went away, her friend promi- 
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sing, at her particular request, to comp and 
spend a day with her early in the ensuing week. 
It can do no harm, and may do good, for us to 
draw aside for an instant the veil that screened 
from general observation th^ domestic economy 
of the Armitage family. They were well enough 
off in the world as regards wealth, but rather 
poorly off in respect to self-government and that 
domestic wisdom which arranges all parts of a 
household in just subordination, and thus prevents 
collisions, or encroachments of one portion upon 
another. With them, a servant was looked upon 
as a machine who had nothing to do but to obey 
all commands. As to the rights of servants in a 
household, that was something of which they had 
never dreamed. Of course, constant rebellion, or 
the most unwillingly preformed duties, was the 
undeviating attendant upon their domestic 
economy. It was a maxim, with Mrs. Armitage, 
never to indulge or favor one of her people 
in the smallest matter. She had never done so 
in her life, she said, that she had got any thanks 
for it. It always made them presumptuous and 
dissatisfied. The more you did for them, the 
more they expected, and soon came to demand 
as a right what had been at first granted as a 
favor. Mrs. Armitage was, in a word, one of 
those petty domestic tyrants, who rule with the 
rod of apparent authority. Perfect submission 
she deemed the only true (Jrder in a household. 
Of course, true order she never could gain, for 
such a thing as perfect submission to arbitrary 
rule among domestics in this country never has 
and never will be yielded. The law of kindness 
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and consideration is the only true law, and 
where this is not eflScient, none other will or 
can be. 

As for Mrs. Armitage and her daughters, each 
one of whom bore herself towards the domestica 
with an air of imperiousness and dictation, thejp 
never reflected before requiring a service whether 
such a service would not be felt as burdensome 
in the extreme, and therefore, whether it might 
not be dispensed with at the time. With- 
out regard to What might be going on in the 
kitchen, the parlor or chamber, bells were rung, 
and servants required to leave their half finished 
meals, or to break away in the midst of import- 
ant duties that had to be done by a certain time, 
to attend to some trifling matter which, in fact, 
should never have been assigned to a domestic 
at all. Under this system, it was no wonder 
that a constant succession of complaints against 
servants should be made by the Armitages. 
How could it be otherwise ? Flesh and blood 
could not patiently bear the trials to which these 
people were subjected. Nor was it any wonder, 
that frequent changes took place, or that they 
were only able to retain the most inferior class 
of servants, and then only for short periods. 

There are few, perhaps, who cannot refer, 
among their acquaintances, to a family like the 
Armitages. They may ordinarily be known by 
their constant complaints about servants, and 
their dictatorial way of speaking whenever they" 
happen to call upon them for the * performance 
of any duty. 

In pleasing contrast to them were the Milnors. 
24* 
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Let . us go with Helen in her visit to Fanny. 
When the day came which she had promised to 
spend with her young friend, Helen, after getting 
out of patience with the chambermaid for her 
tardy attendance upon her,, and indulging her 
daily murmurs against servants, at last emerged 
into the street, and took her way towards the 
dwelling of Mr. Milnor. It was a bright day, 
and her spirits soon rose superior to the httle 
annoyances that had fretted her for the past 
hour. When she met Fanny she was in the best 
possible humor; and so seemed the tidy domestic 
who had admitted her, for she looked very cheer- 
ful, and smiled as she opened the door. 

" How different from our grumbling, slovenly 
set!" Helen could not help remarking to her- 
self, as she passed in. Fanny welcomed her 
with genuine cordiality, and the two young ladies 
were soon engaged in pleasant conversation. 
After exhausting various themes, they turned to 
music, and played, and sang together for half an 
hour. 

" I believe I have some new prints that you 
have never seen," said Fanny on their leaving 
the piano, and she looked around for the port- 
folio of engravings, but could not find it. 

" Oh ! now I remember — it is up stairs. 
Excuse me for a minute and I will run and get 
it." As Fanny said this, she glided from the 
room. In a few minutes she returned with the 
book of prints. 

" Pardon me, Fanny — but why didn't you 
call a servant to get the portfolio for you ? You 
have them in the house to wait upon you." 
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^ Oh^ as to that/' returned Fanny, " I always 
prefer to wait upon myself when I can, and so 
remain independent. And besides, the girls are 
all busy ironing, and I would not call them oflf 
from their work for any thing that I could do 
myself. Ironing day is a pretty hard day for all 
of them, for our family ' is large, and mother 
always likes her work done well." 

"But, if you adopt that system, you'll soon 
have them grumbling at the merest trifle you 
may be compelled to ask them to do." 

^* So far from that, Helen, I never make a 
request of any domestic in the house, that is not 
instantly and cheerfully met. To make you 
sensible of the good effects of the system I pur- 
sue of not asking to be waited on when I can 
help myself, I will mention that as I came down 
just now with these engravings in my hand, I 
met our chambermaid on the stairs, with a 
basket of clothes in hjer hands — ' There now, 
Miss Fanny,' she said half reprovingly, ^ why 
didn't you call me to get that for you, and not 
leave your company in the parlor?' There is 
no reluctance about her, you see. She knows 
that I spare her whenever I can, and she is 
willing to oblige me, whenever she can do so." 

"Truly, she must be the eighth wonder of 
the world!" said, Helen in laughing surprise. 
•^ Who ever heard of a servant that asked as a 
favor to be permitted to serve you? All of 
which I ever saw, or heard, cared only to get 
out of doing every thing, and strove to be as 
disobliging as possible." 

"It is related of the good Oberlin," replied 
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Fanny, " that he was asked one day by an old 
female servant who had been in his house for 
many years, whether there were servants in 
heaven. On his inquiring the reason for so 
singular a question, he received, in substance, 
this reply — * Heaven will be no heaven to me, 
unless I have the privilege of ministering to your 
wants and comfort there as I have the privilege 
of doing here. I want to be your servant even 
in heaven.' Now why, Helen, do you suppose 
that faithful old servant was so strongly attached 
toOberlinr 

" Because, I presume, he had been uniformly 
kind to her." 

"No doubt that was the principal reason. 
And that I presume is the reason why there is 
no domestic in our house who will not, at any 
time, do for me cheerfully, and with a seeming 
pleasure, any thing I ask of her. I am sure I 
never spoke cross to one of them in my life — 
and I make it a point never to ask them to do 
for me what I can readily do for myself." 

" Your mother must be very fortunate in her 
selection of servants. There, I presume, lies the 
secret. We never had one who would bear the 
least consideration. Indeed, ma makes it a rule 
on no account to grant a servant any indulgences 
whatever, it only spoils them, she says. You 
must keep them right down to it, or they soon 
get good for nothing." 

" My mother's system is very diflferent," Fanny 
said — " and we have no trouble." 

The young ladies then commenced examining 
the prints, after which, Fanny asked to be ex- 
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cused a moment. In a little while she returned 
with a small waiter of refreshments. Helen did 
not remark upon this, and Fanny made no allu- 
sion to the fact of not having called a servant 
from. the kitchen to do what she could so easily 
do herself, A book next engaged their attention, 
and occupied them until dinner time. At the 
table, a tidy domestic waited with cheerful alac- 
rity, so different from the sulky, slow attendance, 
at home. 

" Some water, Rachael, if you please." Or, 
^' Rachael, step down and bring up some hot 
potatoes." Or — " Here, Rachael," with a pleasant 
smile, '^ you have forgotten the salt spoons," were 
forms of addressing a waiter upon the table so 
diflferent from what Helen had ever heard, that 
she listened to them with utter amazement. And 
she was no less surprised to see with what cheer- 
ful alacrity every direction, or rather request, was 
obeyed. 

After they all rose from the table, and had 
retired to the parlor, a pleasant conversation took 
place, in which no allusions whatever were made 
to the dreadful annoyance of servants, an almost 
unvarying subject of discourse at Mr. Armitage's, 
after the conclusion of nearly every badly cooked, 
illy served meal. — A discourse too often overheard 
by some one of the domestics and retailed in the 
kitchen, to breed confirmed ill-will, and a spirit 
of opposition towards the principal members of 
the family. 

Nearly half an hour had passed from the time 
they had risen from the table, when a younger 
sister of Fanny's, who was going out to a little 
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aflemoon party, asked if Rachael might not be 
called up from the kitchen to get something for 
her. 

" No, my dear, not until she has finished her 
dinner," was the mild reply of Mrs. Milnor. 

" But it won't take her over a minute, mother, 
and I am in a hurry." 

" I can't help it, my dear. You will have to 
wait. Rachael must not be disturbed at her 
meals. You should have thought of this before 
dinner. You know I have always tried to im- 
press upon your mind, that there are certain 
hours in which domestics must not be called 
upon to do any thing, unless of serious import- 
ance. They have their rights, as well as we 
have, and it is just as wrong for us to encroach 
upon their rights, as it is for them to encroach 
upon ours." 

" Never mind, mother, I vnll wait," the little 
girl said, cheerfully. "But I thought it was 
such a trifle, and would have taken her only a 
minute." 

"It is true, my dear, that is but a trifle. 
Still, even trifles of this kind we should form 
the habit of avoiding; for they may seriously 
annoy at a time when we dream not that they 
are thought of for a moment. Think how, just 
as you had seated yourself at the table, tired and 
hungry, you would like to be called away, your 
food scarcely tasted, to perform some task, the 
urgency of which to you, at least, was very ques- 
tionable ?" 

"I was wrong I know, mother,'* the child 
replied, " and you are right." 
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All this was new and strange doctrine to Helen 
Annitage, but she was enabled to see, from the 
manner in which Mrs. Milnor represented the 
subject, that it was true doctrine. As this 
became clear to her mind, she saw with painful 
distinctness the error that had thrown disorder 
into every part of her mother's household ; and 
more than this, she inwardly resolved, that, so 
far as her action was concerned, a new order of 
things should take place. In this she was in 
earnest— so much so, that she made some allu- 
sion to the difference of things at home, to what 
they were at Mrs. Milnor's, and frankly confessed 
that she had not acted upon the kind and con* 
siderate principles that seemed to govern all in 
this well-ordered family. 

"My dear child!" Mrs. Milnor said to her, 
with affectionate earnestness, in reply to this 
allusion — ^' depend upon it, four-fifths of the bad 
domestics are made so by injudicious treatment. 
They are, for the most part, ignorant of almost 
every thing, and too often, particularly, of their 
duties in a family. Instead of being borne with, 
instructed, and treated with consideration, they 
are scolded, driven, and found fault with. Kind 
words they too rarely receive ; and no one can 
well and cheerfully perform all that is required 
of her as a domestic, if she is never spoken to 
kindly, never considered — never borne with, 
patiently. It is in our power to make a great 
deal of work for our servants that is altogether 
unnecessary — and of course, in our power to 
save them many steps, and many moments of 
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time. If we are in the chambers, and wish a 
servant for any thing, and she is down in the 
kitchen engaged, it is always well to think twice 
before we ring for her once. It may be, that we 
do not really want the attendance of any one, or 
can just as well wait until some errand has 
brought her up stairs. Then, there are various 
little things in which we can help ourselves and 
ought to do it. It is unpardonable, I think, for 
a lady to ring for a servant to come up one or 
two pairs of stairs merely to hand her a drink, 
when all she has to do is to cross the room, and 
get it for herself. Or for a young lady to require 
a servant to attend to all her little wants, when 
she can and ought to help herself, even if it .takes 
her from the third story to the kitchen, half a 
dozen times a day. Above all, domestics should 
never be scolded. If reproof is necessary, let it 
be administered in a calm mild voice, and the 
reasons shown why the act complained of is 
wrong. This is the only way in which any good 
is done," 

" I wish my mother could only learn that," 
said Helen, mentally, as Mrs. Milnor ceased 
speaking. When she returned home, it was with, 
a deeply formed resolution never again to speak 
reprovingly to any of her mother s domestics — 
never to order them to do any thing for her, — 
and never to require them to wait upon her when 
she could just as well help herself. In this she 
proved firm. The consequence was, an entire 
change in Hannah's deportment towards her, and 
a cheerful performance by her of every thing she 
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asked her to do. This could not but be observed 
by her mother, and it induced her to modify, to 
spme extent, her way of treating her servants. 
The result was salutary, and now she has far less 
trouble with them than she ever had in her life. 
All, she finds, are not so worthless as she had 
deemed them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A mother's duty. 

I CLOSE my volume of rambling sketches, with 
a chapter more didactic and serious. The duties 
of the housekeeper and mother, usually unite in 
the same person ; but diflScult and perplexing as 
is the former relation, how light and easy are all 
its claims compared with those of the latter. 
Among my readers are many mothers — Let us 
for a little while hold counsel together. 

To the mind of a mother, who loves her 
children, no subject can have so deep an interest 
as that which has respect to the well being of 
her offspring. Young mothers, especially, feel 
the need, the great need of the hints and helps 
to be derived from others' experience. To them, 
the duty of rightly guiding, forming and devel- 
oping the young mind is altogether a new one ; 
at every step they feel their incompetence, and 
are troubled at their want of success. A young 
married friend, the mother of two active little 
boys, said to me, one day, earnestly, 

" Oh ! I think, sometimes, that I would give 
the world if I only could see clearly what was 
my duty towards my children. I try to guide 
them aright — I try to keep them from all impro- 
per influences — but rank weeds continually spring 
(290) 
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up with the flowers I have planted. How shall 
I extirpate these, without injuring the others ?" 

How many a young mother thus thinks and 
feels. It is indeed a great responsibility that 
rests upon her. With the most constant and 
careful attention, she will find the task of keep- 
ing out the weeds a hard one ; but let her not 
become weary or discouraged. The enemy is 
ever seeking to sow tares amid her wheat, and 
he will do it if she sleep at her post. Constant 
care, good precept, and, above all, good example, 
will do much. The gardener whose eye is ever 
over, and whose hand is ever busy in his garden, 
accomplishes much ; the measure of his success 
may be seen if the eye rest for but a moment on 
the garden of his neighbor, the sluggard. Even 
if a weed springs here and there, it is quickly 
plucked up, and never sufiered to obstruct or 
weaken the growth of esculent plants. A mole 
may enter stealthily, marring the beauty of a 
flower-bed, and disturbing the roots of some 
garden-favorite, but through the careful husband- 
man's well set enclosure, no beasts find an en- 
trance. So it will be with the watchful, con- 
scientious mother. She will so fence around her 
children from external dangers and allurements, 
that destructive beasts will be kept out; and 
she will, at the same time cultivate the garden 
of their good affections, and extirpate the weeds, 
that her children may grow up in moral health 
and beauty. 

All this can be done. But the right path must 
be seen before we can walk in it. Every mother 
feels as the one I have alluded to; but some. 
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while they feel as deeply, have not the clear 
perceptions of what is right that others have. 
Much has been written on the subject .of guiding 
and governing children — much that is good, and 
much that is of doubtful utility. I will here 
present, from the pen of an English lady, whose 
work has not, we believe, been re-printed in this 
country, a most excellent series of precepts. 
They deserve to be written in letters of gold, 
and hung up in every nursery. She says — 

" The moment a child is bom into the world, 
a mother's duties commence ; and of all those 
which God has allotted to mortals, there are 
none so important as those which devolve upon 
a mother. 

More feeble and helpless than any thing else 
of living creatures is an infant in the first days 
of its existence— unable to minister to its own 
wants, unable even to make those wants known : 
a feeble cry which indicates suffering, but not 
what or where the pain is, is all it can utter. 

But to meet this weakness and incapacity on 
the part of the infant, God has implanted in the 
heart of the mother a yearning affection to her 
offspring, so that she feels this almost inanimate 
being to be a part of herself, and every cry of 
pain acts as a dagger to her own heart. 

And to humanity alone, of all the tribes of 
animated beings, has a power been given to 
nullify this feeling. Beast, bird, and insect, 
attend to the wants of their offspring, accord- 
ingly as those wants require much or little assi- 
duity. But woman, if she will, can drug and 
stupefy this feeling. She can commit the charge 
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of her child to dependants and servants, and 
need only to take care that enough is provided 
to meet that child's wants, but need not see her- 
self that those wants are actually met. 

But a woman who does this is far, very far, 
from doing her duty. Who is so fit to watch 
over the want^ of infancy as she who gave that 
infant birth ? Can a mother suppose, that if she 
can so stifle those sensibilities which prompt her 
to provide for the wants of her children, servants, 
and dependants, in whom no such sensibilities 
exist, will be very solicitous about their charge ? 

How many of the infant's cries will be unat- 
tended to, which would at once have made their 
way to the heart of a mother ! and, therefore, 
how many of the child's wants will in conse- 
quence remain uncared for ! 

No one can understand so well the wants of a, 
child as a mother — ^no one is ever so ready 
to meet those wants as she; and, therefore, to 
none but a mother, under ordinary circumstances,^ 
should the entire charge of a child h^ committed, 
And in all countries in which luxury has not so 
far attained the ascendency, that in order to 
partake of its pleasures a mother will desert her 
offspring, the cares and trials of maternal love 
are entered upon as the sweetest of enjoyments 
and the greatest of pleasures. It was a noble 
saying of a queen of France, " that none should 
share with her the privileges of a mother ;" and 
if the same sentiment found its way into every 
heart, a very different aspect would soon be pro* 
duced. How many, through ill-treatment and 
neglect in childhood, carry the marks to their 
26* 
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dying day in weak and sickly constitutions ! how 
many more in a distorted body and crippled 
limbs ! . These are but the too sure consequences 
of the neglect of a mother, and, consequent upon 
that, the neglect of servants, who, feeling the 
child a burden, lessen their own trouble; and 
many a mother who, perhaps, now that her child 
has grown up, weeps bitter tears over his infirmi- 
ties, might have saved his pain and her own sor- 
row by attending to his wants in infancy. 

" Can a mother forget her sucking child ?" asks 
the inspired penman, in a way that it would seem 
to be so great an anomaly as almost to amount 
to an impossibility. Yet modem luxury not only 
proves that such a thing can be done, but it is 
one even of common occurrence. But if done, 
surely some great stake must be pending — some- 
thing on which life and property are concerned 
— ^that a mother can thus forget the child of her 
bosom ? Alas ! no ; the child is neglected, that 
no interruption may "take place in the mother's 
stream of pleasure. For the blandishments of 
the theatre, or the excitements of the dance, is a 
child left to the charge of those who have nothing 
of love for it — no sympathy for its sufferings, no 
joyousness in sharing in its pleasures. 

A woman forfeits all claim to the sacred 
character of a mother if she abandon her offspring 
to the entire care of others : for ere she can do 
this, she must have stifled all the best feelings 
of her nature, and become "worse than the infidel" 
— ^for she gives freely to the stranger, and neglects 
her own. 

Therefore should a woman, if she would fulfil 
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her duty, make her child her first care. It is not 
necessary that her whole time should be spent in 
attending to its wants ; but it is necessary that 
so much of the time should be spent, that nothing 
should be neglected which could add to the child's 
comfort and happiness. And not only is it need- 
ful that a woman should show a motherly fond- 
ness for her child, so that she should attend to 
its wants and be solicitous for its welfare ; it is 
also necessary that she should know how those 
wants are best to be provided for, and how that 
welfare is best to be consulted : for to the natural 
feelings which prompt animals to provide for 
their offspring, to humanity is added the noble 
gift of reason ; so that thought and solicitude are 
not merely the eflfects of blind instinct, but the 
produce of a higher and nobler faculty. 

As we have already adverted to this point, we 
shall only say, that without a knowledge of how 
the physical wants of a child are to be met in the 
best manner, a mother cannot be said to be per- 
forming her duty ; for the kindness which is be- 
stowed may be but the result of natural feeling, 
which it would be far harder to resist than to 
fulfil ; whereas the want of knowledge may have 
resulted from ignorance and idleness, and the loss 
of this knowledge will never be made up by nat- 
ural kindness and love : it will be like trying to 
work without hands, or to see when the eyes are 
blinded. 

But there is yet a higher duty devolving upon 
woman. She has to attend to the mental and 
moral wants of her offspring, as well as to the 
physical. And helpless as we are born into the 
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world if reference be made to our physical wants, 
we are yet more helpless if reference be made 
to our mental and moral. We come into the 
world with evil passions, perverted faculties, and 
unholy dispositions : for let what will be said of 
the blandness and attractiveness of children, 
there are in those young hearts the seeds of evil; 
and it needs but that a note be taken of what 
passes in the every-day life of a child, to con- 
vince that all is not so amiable as at first sight 
appears, but that the heart hides dark deformity, 
headstrong passions, and vicious thoughts. And 
to a mother s lot it falls to be the instructress of 
her children — their guide and pattern, and she 
fails in her duty when she fails in either of these 
points. But it may be said, that the require- 
ment is greater than humanity can perform, and 
that it would need angelic purity to be able fully 
to meet it ; for who shall say that she is so per- 
fect that no inconsistencies shall appear between 
what she teaches and what she practises ? 

It would be, indeed, to suppose mothers more 
than human to think that their instructions 
should be perfect. The best of mothers are 
liabhe to err, and the love a mother has for her 
child may tempt her frequently to pass over faults 
which she knows ought to be corrected. But 
making due allowance for human incompetency 
and human weakness, still will a mother be bound 
to the utmost of her power to be the instructress 
of her child, equally by the lesson she inculcates 
and the pattern she exhibits. 

There is, indeed, too much neglect shown in 
the instruction of children. Mothers seem to 
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think that if amiable qualities are shown in Ihe 
exterior, no instruction is necessary for the heart. 
But this is a most futile attempt to make children 
virtuous ; it is like attempting to purify water 
half-way down the stream, and leaving it still 
foul at the source. The heart' should be the first 
thing instructed ; a motive and a reason should 
be given for every requirement — a motive and a 
reason should be given for every abstinence called 
for — and when the heart is made to love virtue, 
the actions will be those of virtue ; for it is the 
heart which is the great mover of all actions — 
and the moment a child can distinguish between 
a smile and a frown, from that moment should 
instruction commence — an instruction suited in- 
deed to infantine capacities, but which should be 
enlarged as the child's capacities expand. It 
is very bad policy to suflfer the first years of a 
child's life to pass without instruction; for if 
good Be not written on the mind, there is sure to 
be evil. It is a mother's duty to watch the ex- 
panding intellect of her child, and to suit her 
instructions accordingly : it is equally so to learn 
its disposition — to study its wishes, its hopes and 
its fears, and to direct, control, and point them to 
noble aims and ends. 

Oh ! not alone is it needful that a mother be 
solicitous for the health and happiness of her 
child on earth : a far higher and more important 
thought should engage her attention— concern 
for her child as an immortal and an accountable 
being. 

To all who bear the endearing name of mother, 
thus would we speak : 
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That child with whom you axe 8o fondly 
playing — ^whose happy and smiling contenance 
might serve for the representation of a cherub, 
and whose merry laugh rings joyously and free 
— ^yes ! that blooming child, notwithstanding all 
these pleasing and attractive smiles, has a heart 
prone to evil. To you is it committed to be the 
teacher of that child ; and on that teaching will 
mainly if not entirely depend its future happi- 
ness or misery ; not of a few brief years — ^not of 
a life-time, but of eternity ; for though a dying 
creature, it is still immortsJ, and the happiness 
or misery of that immortality depends upon your 
instruction. 

Will you neglect or refuse to be your child's 
teacher ? Shall the world and its pleasures draw 
off your attention from your duty when so much 
is at stake ? or, will you leave your child to glean 
knowledge as best it can, thus imbibing all prin- 
ciples and all habits, most of them unwholesome, 
and many poisonous ? You can decide — ^you, the 
mother. You gave it life, you may make that 
life a blessing or a curse, as you inclulcate good or 
evil ; for if through your neglect, or through bad 
example, you let evil passions obtain an ascen- 
dency, that child may grow into a dissolute and 
immoral man ; his career may be one of debauch- 
ery and profaneness ; and then, when he comes 
to die, in the agonies of remorse, in the delirium 
of a conscience-stricken spirit, he may gasp out 
his last breath with a curse on your head, for 
having given him life, but not a disposition to 
use it aright, so that his has been a life of shame 
and disgrace here, and will be one of misery 
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hereafter. That child's character is yet untaint- 
ed ; with you that decision rests — his destiny is 
in your hands. IJe may have dispositions the 
most dark and foul^ — ^falseness, hatred and 
revenge; but you may prevent their growth. 
He may have dispositions the most bland and 
attractive; you can so order it that contact 
with the world shall never sully them. Yes, 
you — the mother — can prevent the evil and nur- 
ture the good. You can teach that child — you 
can rear it, discipline it. You can make your 
oflfspring so love you, that the memory of your 
piety shall prevent their wickedness, and the 
hallowed recollection of your goodness stimulate 
their own. 

And equally in your power is it to neglect 
your child. By suffering pleasure to lure you — 
by following the folUes of fashion, or by the 
charm of those baubles which the world presents 
to the eye, but keeps from your grasp— you may 
neglect your child. But you have neglected a 
plain and positive duty — a duty which is en- 
graven on your heart and wound into your 
nature : and a duty neglected is sure, sooner or 
later, to come back again as an avenger to punish; 
while, on th^ other hand, a duty performed to 
the best of the ability returns back to the per- 
former laden with a blessing. 

But it may be said, how are children to be 
trained in order that happiness may be the result? 

It is quite impossible to lay down rules for the 
management of children; since those which 
would serve for guidance in regulating the con- 
duct of one child, would work the worst results 
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when applied to another. But we mention a few 

particulars. 

The grand secret in the management of children 
is to treat them as reasonable beings. We see 
that they are governed by hope, fear, and love : 
these feelings, then, should be made the instru- 
ments by which their education is conducted. 
Whenever it is possible (and it is very rarely 
that it is not), a reason should be given for every 
requirement, and a motive for the undertaking 
any task : this would lead the child to see that 
nothing was demanded out of caprice or whim, 
but that it was a requirement involving happiness 
as well as duty. 

This method would also teach the child to 
reverence and respect the parent. She would be 
regarded as possessed of superior knowledge ; and 
he would the more readily undertake demands 
for which he could see no reason, from a know- 
ledge that no commands of which he understood 
the design were ever unreasonable. 

The manner of behaving to children should be 
one of kindness, though marked by decision of 
character. An over fondness should never allow 
a mother to gratify her child in any thing un- 
reasonable ; and after having once refused a re- 
quest — which she should not do hastily or unad- 
visedly — no coaxing or tears should divert her 
from her purpose ; for if she gives way, the child 
will at once understand that he has a power over 
his mother, and will resort to the same expedient 
whenever occasion may require; and a worse evil 
than this is, that respect ibr the parent will be 
lost, aud the child, in place of yielding readily to 
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her wishes, will try means of trick and evasion 
to elude them. 

In order to really manage a child well, a 
mother should become a child herself; she should 
enter into its hopes and fears, and share its joys 
and sorrows ; she should bend down her mind to 
that of her oflfspring, so as to be pleased with all 
those trivial actions which give it pleasure, and 
to sorrow over those which bring it pain. This 
would secure a love firm and ardent, and at the 
same time lasting ; for as a child advanced in 
strength of intellect, so might the mother, until 
the child grew old enough to understand the ties 
which bound them ; and then, by making him a 
friend, she would bind him to her for life. 

There are none of the human race so sagacious 
and keensighed as children : they seem to under- 
stand intuitively a person's disposition, and they 
quickly notice any discrepancies or inconsistencies 
of conduct. On this point should particular 
attention be paid, that there be nothing practised 
to cheat the child. Underhand means are fre- 
quently resorted to, to persuade a child to per- 
form or abstain fi^om some particular duty or 
object ; but in a very short time it will be found 
out, and the child has been taught a lesson in 
deception which it will not fail to use when occa- 
sion requires. 

And under this head might be included all 
that petty species of deceit used towards children, 
whether to mislead their apprehension, or to 
divert their attention. • If any thing be improper 
for a child to know or do, better tell him so at 
once, .than resort to an underhand expedient. If 
26 
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a reason can be given for requiring the abstinence; 
it should ; but if not, tell the child that the resr 
son is such that he could not comprehend it, and 
he will remain satisfied. But if trick or scheming 
be resorted to, the child will have learned the 
two improper lessons of first being cunning, and 
then telling a falsehood to avoid it. 

In whatever way you wish to act upon a child, 
always propose the highest and noblest motive — 
this will generally be a motive which centres in 
God. Thus, in teaching a child to speak the 
truth, it should be proposed not so much out of 
obedience to parents, as out of obedience to God ; 
and in all requirements the love and fear of God 
should be prominently set forth. 

A child is born with feelings of religion ; and 
if these feelings are properly called forth, the 
actions will generally have a tendency to good. 
Thus, with a child whose disposition is to deceive, 
a mother has no hold upon such an one ; for the 
child will soon perceive that his mother cannot 
follow him every where, and that he can commit 
with impunity many actions of deceit. But, 
impress the child with the truth that a Being is 
watching these actions, and that though done 
with the greatest cunning, they cannot be com- 
mitted with impunity, and it is more than probable 
that they will never be committed at all. A 
temptation may be thrown in the way of such a 
child, but it will not be powerful enough to over- 
come the feeling that the action is watched. 
That child may eagerly pant to perform the for- 
bidden action, or to partake of the forbidden 
pleasure -, but he will not be able to rid himself 
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of the feeling that it cannot be done without 
being observed. He will stand in a state of 
anxiety, and steal a glance around, in order to 
see the Being he feels is looking upon him, and 
every breeze that murmurs will be a voice to 
chide him, and every leaf that whistles will seem 
a footstep, and never will he be able to break the 
restraint ; for wherever he goes and whatever he 
does, he will feel that his actions are watched by 
one who will punish the bad and reward the 
good. 

And in the same way might this be applied to 
all dispositions and feelings. How cheering is it 
to a timid child to be told that at no time is he 
left alone : but that the Being who made every 
thing preserves and keeps every thing, and that 
nothing can happen but by his permission ! This 
is to disarm fear of its terrors, and to implant a 
confidence in the mind, for the child will feel that 
while his actions are good he is under the pro- 
tection of an Almighty Parent. In the same 
way, in stimulating a child to the performance 
of a duty, the end proposed should be the favour 
of God. This would insure the duty being en- 
tered upon with a right spirit— •lot merely for 
the sake of show and effect, but springing from 
the heart and the mind — and, at the same time, 
it would prevent any thing of hypocrisy. If it 
were only the estimation of the world which was 
to be regarded, a child could soon understand 
that the applause would be gained by the mere 
exterior performance, be the motive what it 
might : but when the motive is centered in God, 
it is readily understood that the feeling must be 
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genuine; otherwise, whatever the world may 
say, God will look upon it as unworthy and base. 

We believe it would be found to work the 
best results, if all the actions of a child were 
made thus to depend upon their harmony with the 
will of God ; for it would give a sacredness to 
every action, make every motive a high and holy 
one, and harmonise the thoughts of the heart 
with the actions of the life. 

But in this mode of teaching, it'^is essentially 
necessary that a mother should herself be an 
example of the truth she teaches. It will be 
worse than useless to teach a child that God is 
always at hand, ' and spieth out all our ways,' 
if she act as though she did not believe in the 
existence of a Deity. 

In the same way will it hold good of every 
requirement. It will be vain to teach a child 
that lying is a great crime in God's sight, when a 
mother in her own words shows no regard, to 
truth ; and equally so of all other passions and 
feelings. It is idle to teach a child that pride — 
hatred — ^revenge — anger, are unholy passions, if 
a mother's own conduct displays either of them. 
How useless is it to teach that vanity should 
never be indulged in, when a mother delights in 
display ! Such instruction as this is like the web 
of Penelope — unpicked as fast as done. The 
greatest reverence is due to a child; and pre- 
viously to becoming a teacher, a mother should 
learn this hardest of all lessons — ' Know thy- 
self.' Without this, the instruction she gives her 
children will at best prove very imperfect. It is 
quite useless to teach children to reverence any 
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thing, when a mother's conduct shows that, prac- 
tically at least, she has no belief in the truths 
she inculcates. And a very hard requirement 
this is : but it is a requirement absolutely neces- 
sary, if education is meant to be any thing more 
than nominal. The finest lesson on the beauty 
of truth is enforced by a mother never herself 
saying what is false ; for children pay great 
regard to consistency, and very soon detect any 
discrepancies between that which is taught and 
that which is practised. 

The best method of inculcating truth on the 
minds of children is by analogy and illustration. 
They cannot follow an argument, though they 
readily understand a comparison : and, by a judi- 
cious arrangement, every thing, either animate 
or inanimate, might be made to become a teacher. 
What lesson on industry would be so likely to be 
instructive as that gathered from a bee-hive? 
The longest dissertation on the evils of idleness 
and the advantages of industry would not prove 
half so beneficial as directing the observation to 
the movements of the bee — that ever-active in- 
sect, which, without the aid of reason, exercises 
prudence and foresight, and provides against the 
wants of winter. A child will readily under- 
stand such instruction as this, and will blush to 
be found spending precious hours in idleness. 
And in the same way with other duties, whether 
to God or mankind, the fowls of the air and the > 
flowers of the field might be made profitable 
teachers, and the child would, wherever he went, 
be surronded with instruction. 

This mode of teaching has this special recom- 
26* 
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mendation — it raises up no evil passions : and a 
child which would display an evil temper by 
being reproved in words, will feel no such rancor 
at a lesson being inculcated in a way like this. 

This instruction will also be much longer re- 
membered than one delivered in words, forasmuch 
as the object upon which the instruction is based 
would be continually presented to the eye. 

And, we believe, almost all duties might be 
inculcated in this manner. Thus, humility by 
the lily, patience by the spider, affection by the 
dove, love to parents by the stork, — all might be 
rendered teachers, and in a way never to be for- 
gotten. And that this mode of teaching is the 
best, we have the example of Christ himself, who 
almost invariably enforced his instructions by an 
allusion to some created thing. What, for in- 
stance, was so likely to teach men dependence 
upon God as a reference to the ' ravens and the 
lilies,' which without the aid of reason had their 
wants cared for ? And in the same way with 
children — what is so likely to teach them their 
duties, as a reference to the varied things in 
nature with wHose uses and habits they are well 
acquainted ? 

God should be the object upon which the 
child's thoughts are taught to dwell — for the 
minds even of children turn to the beautiful, and 
the beautiful is the Divine. All thoughts and 
actions should be raised to this standard ; and 
the child would raise above the feelings of self- 
gratification and vanity, and the panting for 
applause, to the favor and love of God. Thus 
should religion be the great and the first thing 
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taught; and a mother should be careful that 
neither in her own actions, nor- in the motives she 
holds out to her children, should there be any 
thing inimical or contrary to religion. 

And by this course the best and happiest results 
may be expected to follow. The perverse and 
headstrong passions of the human heart are so 
many, that numerous instructions may seem to be 
useless, and a mother may have often to sigh over 
her child as she sees him allowing evil habits to 
obtain the mastery, or unholy dispositions to 
reign in his heart ; but, as we have before said, 
we do not think that the instruction will be lost, 
but that a time will come when she will reap the 
fruits of her toil, care and anxiety. 

Such then is the duty of woman as a mother 
— ^to tend and watch over the wants of her child, 
to guard it in health, to nurse it in sickness, to 
be solicitous for it in all the changes of life, and 
to prevent, as much as possible, those many ills 
to which flesh is heir from assailing her fondly 
cherished offspring. 

It is also her province to instruct her children 
in those duties which will fall to their lot both 
as reasonable and as. immortal creatures ; and by 
so doing she will make her own life happy — 
leave to her children a happy heritage on earth, 
and a prospect of a higher one in heaven. But 
if a mother neglect her duty, she will reap the 
fruits of 'her own negligence in the ingratitude 
of her children — an ingratitude which will bring 
a double pain to her, from the thought that her 
own neglect was the cause of its growth, as an 
eagle with an arrow in his heart might be sup- 
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posed to feel an agony above that of pain on 
seeing the shaft now draining its life's blood 
feathered fix)m its own wing." 

Mrs. Child, in her excellent " Mother's Book," 
a volume that should be in the hands of every 
woman who has assumed the responsibilities of a 
parent, gives some valuable sugestions on the 
subject of governing children. I make a single 
extract, and with it close my present rambUng 
work. She says : 

" Some children, from errors in early manage- 
ment, get possessed with the idea that they may 
have every thing. They even tease for things 
it would be impossible to give them. A child 
properly managed will seldom ask twice for what 
you have once told him he should not have. 
But if you have the care of one who has acquired 
this habit, the best way to cure him of it is never 
to give him what he asks for, whether his request 
is proper or not ; but at the same time be careful 
to give him such things as he likes, (provided 
they are proper for him,) when he does not ask 
for them. This will soon break him of the habit 
of teasing. 

" I have said much in praise of gentleness. I 
cannot say too much. Its effects are beyond 
calculation, both on the affections and the under- 
standing. The victims of oppression and abuse 
are generally stupid, as well as selfish and hard- 
hearted. How can we wonder at it ? They are 
all the time excited to evil passions, and nobody 
encourages what is good in them. We might as 
well expect flowers to grow amid the cold and 
storms of winter. 
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" But gentleness, important as it is, is not all 
that is required in education. There should be 
united with it firmness — great firmness. Com- 
mands should be reasonable, and given in perfect 
kindness; but once given, it should be known 
that they must be obeyed. I heard a lady once 
say, ^ For my part, I cannot be so very strict with 
my children. I love them too much to punish 
them every time they disobey me.' I will 
relate a scene which took place in her family. 
She had but one domestic, and at the time to 
which I allude, she was very busy preparing for 
company. Her children knew by experience that 
when she was in a hurry she would indulge them 
in any thing for the sake of having them out of 
the way. George began, * Mother, I want a 
piece of mince-pie.' The answer was, ^It 
is nearly bed-time; and mince-pie will hurt 
you. You shall have a piece of cake, if you 
will sit down and be still.' The boy ate his 
cake; and liking the system of being hired 
to sit still, he soon began again, * Mother, I 
want a piece of ^ince-pie.' The old answer 
was repeated. The child stood his ground, * Mo- 
ther, I want a piece of mince-pie — I loant a 
piece — I want a piece,' was repeated incessantly. 
*Will you leave off teasing, If I give you a 
piece ? * Yes, I will — certain true,' A small 
piece was given, and soon devoured. With his 
mouth half full, he began again, * I want another 
piece — ^I want another piece.' * No, George ; I 
shall not give you another mouthful. Go sit 
down, you naughty boy. You always act the 
worst when I am going to have company.* 
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George continued his teasing ; and at last said, 
* If you don't give me another piece, FU roar.' 
This threat not being attended to, he kept his 
word. Upon this, the mother seized him by the 
shoulder, shook him angrily, saying, * Hold your 
tongue, you naughty boy !' * I will if you will 
give me another piece of pie,' said he. Another 
small piece was given him, after he had promised 
that he certainly would not tease any more. As 
soon as he had eaten it, he, of course, began 
again ; and with the additional threat, * If you 
don't give me a piece, I will roar after the com- 
pany comes, so loud that they can all hear me/ 
The end of all this was, that the boy had a 
sound whipping, was put to bed, and could not 
sleep all night, because the mince-pie made his 
stomachache. What an accumulation of evils 
in this little scene! His health injured — his 
promises broken with impunity — his . mother's 
promises broken — ^the knowledge gained that 
he could always vex her when she was in a 
hurry — and that he could gain what he would 
by teasing. He always actad upon the same 
plan afterward; for he only once in a while 
(when he made his mother very angry) got a 
whipping; but he was always sure to obtain 
what he asked for, if he teased her long enough. 
His mother told him the plain truth, when she 
said the mince-pie would hurt him ; but he did not 
know whether it was the truth, or whether she 
only said it to put him off; for he knew that she 
did sometimes deceive. When she gave him the 
pie, he had reason to suppose it was not true it 
would hurt him — else why should a kind mother 
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give it to her child ? Had she told him that if 
he asked a second time, she would put him to 
bed directly — and had she kept her promise, in 
spite of entreaties — she would have saved him a 
whipping, and herself a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble. And -who can calculate all the 
whippings, and all the trouble, she would have 
spared herself and him ? I do not remember 
ever being in her house half a day without witr 
nessing some scene of contention with the chil- 
dren. 

" Now let me introduce you to another ac- 
quaintance. She was in precisely the same situ- 
ation, having a comfortable income and one 
domestic; but her children were much more 
numerous, and she had had very limited advan- 
tages for education. Yet she managed her family 
better than any woman I ever saw, or ever 
expect to see again. I will relate a scene I wit- 
nessed there, by way of contrast to the one I 
have just described. Myself and several friends 
once entered her parlor unexpectedly, just as the 
family were seated at the supper-table. A little 
girl, about four years old, was obliged to be 
removed, to make room for us. ' Her mother 
assured her she should have her supper in a little 
while, if she was a good girl. The child cried ; 
and the guests insisted that room should be made 
for her at table. * No,' said the mother; * I have 
told her she must wait; and if she cries, I shall 
be obliged to send her to bed. If she is a good 
little girl, she shall have her supper directly.' 
The child could not make up her mind to obey ; 
and her mother led her out of the room, and 
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gave orders that she should be put to bed with- 
out supper. When my friend returned, her 
husband said, ^ Hannah, that was a hard case. 
The poor child lost her supper, and was agitated 
by the presence of strangers. I could hardly 
keep from taking her on my knee, and giving 
her some supper. Poor little thing! But I 
never will interfere with your management ; and 
much as it went against my feelings, I entirely 
approve of what you have done.' ' It cost me 
a struggle,' replied his wife ; ^ but I know it is 
for the good of the child to be taught that I 
mean exactly what I say.' 

" This family was the most harmonious, aflfect- 
ionate, happy family I ever knew. The children 
were managed as easily as a flock of lambs. After 
a few unsuccessful attempts at disobedience, when 
very young, thej'^ gave it up entirely ; and always 
cheerfully acted from the conviction that their 
mother knew best. This family was governed 
with great strictness ; firmness was united with 
gentleness. The indulgent mother, who said she 
loved her children too much to punish them, was 
actually obliged to punish them ten times as much, 
as the strict mother did." 



THE END. 
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tions of fiincf and the unaginaUon, often unlike nature, and frequently conveying blae imprassn 
caiuot be nifed against the iHctohaJ illustrations of this volume. Here the fine uta are n 
aaboenrient to utility, the landscape views being, without an ezoepbon. wtatter-of-faet mnaa of pi 
wmtttoned m Scr tptm ret ae tkev appear at tht pretemt da^f; thus in many tnstanrfB azhibttinit, in 
most CHcible manner, to the eye. the strict and hteral (taUUment of the reninrki^le inroplMciea ; 
present ruined and desolate condition of the cities of Babylon, Nineveh. Selah, dtc, and tba * 
tries of Edom and E^iypt, are asUnushing exaasples, and so completely exemplify, in ttua 
minute particulars, every thing which was foietoUl of them in the height of their proBperiti 
DO better description can now be given of them than a sunple quotation from n chapter and 
of the Bible written nearly two or three thousand years ago.** The pnbliahen are eaahted t« 
Crom several ooUectioas lately published in London, the proprietor of one of which aayn that 
ral distinguished travelleis have afforded him the use of nearly Three Hundred Oriffimetl SI 
of Scripture places, made upon the spot. " The land of Palestine, it ia weU known, abo 
scenes of the most picturesque beauty. Syria comprehends the snowy hei^ta of l<abnnnsi, 
nuiiestio ruins of Tadraor and Baalbec" * 

The above woilc can be had in various styles of bindhig* 

Price from $1 50 to $5 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDATS 

In one volume, royal 8vo. 

A new, fall, and complete Conoordhace ; illustrated with monumental, tmditioiMil, ax 
engravings, founded on Butterworth's, with Cruden** deflniUons ; forming, it is believer? 
aeooonts, a more valuable work than either Bntterworth, Cruden, or aaj otla«r namilar b 



The value of a Conoordanoa Is now generally onderatood ; and thoaa who hnwo mte 
s <der U i ndisjieneable ia connection with the Bible. Some of the many advw»t«s«a the 
ConoeriaDee ha. over aU the other., are, that it contain, near two hundred npprx»pnnto » 
II Is prated on flne while paper, with beanttftil iafge type. 

rric« One Dollar. 
. 4 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 
LIPFINCOTTS EDITION OF 

BAGSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 

In order to develope the peculiar nature of the Comprehenaivo Bible, it will only be nee awry 
to embrace its more prominei< features. 

Ist The SACKED T£XT is that of the Authorized Vernon, and is printed from the edition cor- 
rected and improved by Dr. Blaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered the standard edition. 

%L The VAKIOUS READ1I4GS are &ithfnlly printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, inclusiw 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, creat care has been taken to fix the date of the particular tnu>sao> 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former edition of the Bible. 

4th. The NOTES are exdnsively philological and explanatory, and are not tinctured with senti- 
ments of any sect or party. They are selected from the most eminent Biblical critics and com- 
mentators. 

It is hoped that this edition of the Holy Bible will be fiaund to contain the essence of Biblical 
rssearch and criticism, that lies di&persed through an immense number of volumes. 

Such is the nature and design of this edition of the Sacred Vutuine, which, from the variooi 
olqeGis it embraces, the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plain- 
qess, and correctness of the typography, that it cannot fiul u£ proving acceptable and useful to 
Christians of every denomination. 

In addition to the usual references to parallel possages, which are quite AiU and numerous, th* 
student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of PhOologicd^ Critical^ IStf- 
rical, Oeograpkicalf and other valuable notes and remarks, which explain and illustrate the sacred 
text. Besides the general intmduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, authentidtf, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topicaof interest, there are introductory and codp- 
eluding remarks to each book— a table of the contents of the Bible, by which the diiferent portions 
are so arranged as to read in an historical order. 

Axnnged at the top of each page is the period in which the prominent events of sacred lusteiy 
tooAlace. The calculations are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, Juliaa 
Perwd, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and other notations of tim«. 
At the close is inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. Also, a full and valuable index of the tubjeeU contained in the Old and New Tsata- 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate subjects. 

Mr. Greenfield, the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintend- 
mt of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraordinary 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, his varied and extensive learning was called into suo- 
eess/bl exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincer* piety and a sound judgment. The 
Editor of the Christian Observer, aUuding to this work, in an obituary notice of iu author, speaks 
of it as a work of "prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pro* 
found erudition.*' 



LIPPINCOTrS EDITION OF 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense in their edition of the Bible ; it is printed 
Ml the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the most substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following styles : Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments ; Turkey super 
•xtm, with gilt clasps ; and in numerous others, to smt the taste of the most fastidious. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'Tn OUT opiiunn, ths Christ ian pnbljc ffr^nemlly will feel under great obli^tions to the pubUshers 
of thJi wiirk fur ihe heHiiriful la*l<3. arnrnKPinrut, and delicate neatness with which they have got 
it out. Tti«ittLrm«i:^ itjcrii r>f Uia Bdik riKiHMi.iLii ihIs itself; it needs no tmsel ornament to adorn 
its 8rtrr*^<l p-a^tJii. In \Xm tiJjtion evt^'ry jiuperiVi.i'.s ornament has been avoided, and we have pT»- 
sent^d ^j« SI ntarfpc^Lj^ r-h!t!(ir fTiu&mfin at Uhf Hii'", without note oi comment. It appears to be just 
what !>- ihmnIp^I m BV*frf fsimily— * th« ifflM|p'itVi> li'^rf word of God.' \ 

**'W¥i hisce w qi^nrto, ijnnit^u wiiji i>tiitijuf>jt '> ii(% on white, sized veil om paper, of the finest texture 
and mii»t bc-tiucifu] sufrarv. 'We pulih-^k* i ! ^m to have been snlicitouf) to make a perfectly 
oniQutf N.^iK^, md \he^ havM arojtm.'. ttqeet very succeasfullv. We .trust that a liberal 

citmi] M I u I V -j-rM .& n I ? r i L!i k' fu nJti \i\in r, . or all the expetuie anu outlay they have neoess»> 

rily Hiriin's-J ui ii^ |,.ji»h'-rHiini. it i* .. .. . . ble. 

'Tue tjbiLL^hETi uii; Utisii. Lljj{jjiiL.uHL, Lnaiubo & Co., No. 14 North Fourth itront. Hiilirttir 
phia." — Bapivi Record. 

**A oeautiful quarto edition of the Bible, by L, O. A Ca Nothing can exceed the type in eMnr 
ness and benuty : the paper is of the finest texture, and the whole execution is exoeeaingly neat 
No illustrations or omanienlal type are used, 'lliuae who prefer a Bible executed in perwct siin- 
plicjty. yet elecanoe ul' style, without adurament, will probably never find one more to their tasi* 
^■M. Mavawvit. 

A* ft 



UPPINGOTT, GRAMBO & GO/8 PUBLICATIONS. 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 

THE HOLY BIELE. 

SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

FliBted ta the best mamwr, with braatiAil type, on the fineat nzed ittper.andbmaftiidMiMil 
qiiendidaiKltatMtaatiaiBtjrlM. Wananted to be correct, uul equal to the bertEngliiheditiani. it 
■oeh leaa price. To be had with or withoot platea; the pobliaben having npplied UwmielTM witk 
•rar fiftr ateel engraTinga, bjr the tint artiste. 

Baxter's Compreliensive Bible, 

Rofal quarto, ooDtaining the various readings and marginal notes ; disqvintioM on th» genaiMmn, 
aothenticitj, and inspiration at the Holy Scriptures; introductory and concluding rtmuiatosadk 
book ; philological and ezplanatoiy notes ; table of contents, arranged in historical order; aotoh 
Bologieal index, and varioas other matter; fuming a •oitahle book ibr tbo study of dergjnra, 
flabbath-echool teachers, and students. 

In neat plain binding, fimn M 00 to IS 00. —In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edgas, from 18 00 ts 
•13 00.— In do., with splendid plates. tlO 00 to 115 Oa— In do., bevelled ade,giltclMpsaalilltt> 
mlBatinna, 115 00 to t25 Oa *- 

The Oxford Quarto Bible, 

WHhirat note or emnmen^ universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant 
In neal plain binding, from t4 OOto t5 00. — In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, 18 00 to 112 0(k 
—In da, with steel engravings, 110 00 to 115 00. — In do., clasps, itc, with plates and illumina- 
IkUM, $15 00 to t2S 00.— In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, 125 00 to tSO OOi 

Crown Octavo Bible, 

Mnted with huge clear type, making a most conrenient hand Bible for family uaok 
In neat frfam binding, from 75 cents to tl 50. —In English Turkey morocco, gill edges, tl^ t 
•3 OOl —In do., imitation, &c, tl SO to 13 Oa — In da, clasps, &e., t2 50 to 15 00.— In rich ^^t« 
with gilt oniaments, 15 00 to 1 10 00. 

The Sunday-School Teacher's Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &c 

In neat plain binding, fh>m 60 cents to $1 00. — In imitation gilt edge, tl 00 to tl 50. —In Turk 
toper extra, tl 76 to t2 25.— In do. do., with daspe, t2 50 to t3 7& — In Telnet, rich gilt oi 
nents, t3 £0 to tS 00. 

The Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible, 

In neat plain binding, irom 50 cents to tl 00. — In imitation gilt edge, 1 1 00 to tl 80. — InTn 
■vper extra, tl 75 to t2 25.- In do. do., with clasps, t2 50 to t3 75. — In velvet, rich c>^t < 
nents, t3 50 to t8 00. 

Agate 32mo. Bible, 

Printed with larger type than any other small <v pocket edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to tl 00. — In tucks, or pocket-book style, 75 cents to %". 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, tl 00 to tl 50.— In Turkey, super extra, $1 00 to $3 00. — la i 
gilt clasps, t2 50 to t3 50. — In velvet, with rich gilt ornaments, t3 00 to $7 00. 

32mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, smallest, and clieapest edition of the Bible publinhed 
In neat plain binding, from 30 to 50 cmts. —In tucks, or pocket-book style, GO cents to 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to tl 25. — In Turkey, super extra, tl OOtotI fiO. — li 
gilt clasps, tl 50 to t2 00.— In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, t2 50 to 96 OOl 

OOWSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the nnost splendid and costly styles, 'vritli, gold 
onaments, suitable for presentation ; ranging in price ftaca. tlO 00 to tlOO 00. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the PubUshers. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 

OR, DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY, RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, AL.I- R7 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONS. 
Designed as a complete Book of Reference on all Religious Subjects, and CcnnimBian * 
Sprming a cheap and compact Ulirary of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Rev. J. Ne v 
Ulurtrated by wood-out., maps. wA engnvings en copper and stoeL la one wolviso« 
P- 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & GO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

Lippincott's Standard Editions of 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

ILLTJSTRATBD WITH A NUMBER OF STEEL PLATES AND aLUMINATIONS. 

SOMFKEHBITDINO THB MOST VARIED AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT IN THB 

UNITED STATES. 



THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 

Printed in seventeen different coloan of ink, and illustrated with a number of Steel llates and 
niaminations : making one of the most splendid books published. TV> be had in any variety of the 
most supert) bindiuf , ranging in prices. 

In Turkey, super extra, from 15 00 to 18 00.— In do. do., with claspa, 16 00 to 110 00. —In do. 
do., bereUed and panelled edgoa, 18 00 to tl5 00.— In velvet. richly omamentedp •12 00 to t2l) 00. 

8vo. 

In neat plain binding, from II 50 to 12 00. — In imitation gilt edge, 12 00 to 13 00. —In Turkey, 
■oper extra, 12 50 to 14 SO.— In do. da, with clasps, 93 00 to t5 Oa— In velvet,richly giU om»- 
m«ttts, $5 00 to 112 oa 

16mo. 

Printed throughout with large and el^ant type. 
In neat plain binding, from 76 cenU to II SO.— In Turkey morocco, extra, with plates, II 75 te 
•3 00. —In do. do., with plates, clasps, dec., 12 50 to 15 Oa — In velvet, with richly gilt ornamenti^ 
•4 00 to 19 00. 

18mo. 

li neat plain bindtbg, fh>m 25 to 75 cents. —In Turkey morocco, with platei, 11 26 to 12 Oa— hi 
Tslvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 18 Oa 

32mo. 

A beautiAil Pocket Edition, with large type. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to II 00. —In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to II 50.— hi 
THrkey.super extra, II 25 to 12 00. — In da da, gUt claspe, 12 00 to 13 00. —hi velvet, wUh fioUy 
gitt ornaments, |3 00 to 17 00. 

32mo., Pearl type. 

In plain landing, fit>m 25 to 37 1-2 cents. — Roan, 37 1-2 to 50 cents. —Imitation Turkey, 50 cents 
to 11 00. —Turkey, super extra, with gilt edge, llOOtollSO.— Pocket-book style, 60 to 76 oenta. 

- PROPER LESSONS. 
18mo. 

A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LARGE TTPB. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to II 00. — In roan, imitation gilt edge, 76 cents to II 60. — fai 
Turkey, super extra, 1 1 50 to 12 00. — In do. do., gUt clasps, 12 50 to 13 Oa — In velvet, with zlehly 
gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 17 00. 

THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK, 

In one neat and portable volume. 

32mo., in neat plain binding, from 75 cents to II 00. —In imitation Turkey, II 00 to 61 eOL-*Ia 
Turkey, super extra, II 50 to 12 5a 

18mo, in large type", plain, II 75 to 12 50.— In imitation, II 00 to II 75.— Ta Tnrk^, i 
extra, |1 75 to 13 00. Also, with clasps, velvet, Ac &c 

The Errors of Modern Infidelity Illnstrated and BeAited. 

BT S. »I. S0HIVn70K£R, A. »Z. 
In one volume, 12mo. ; cloth. Just published. 



We cannot but regard this work, in whatever lieht we view it tn reference to its (.«..(,»,«- - --^ 
of the meet masterly productions of the axe. and fitted to unnKit one of the most fondly cherisboA 
and daneemus of all ancient or mn«lern errora. God must mens Riich a work, am>ed with his o^n 
truth, and doing tierce and socceeBful battle sKainst black iofidelity, which would bnng His Maje^y 
and Word down to the tribunal of human reaaun, for condemnation and annihilation.— AU. Spectatff 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICAT10N8. 

—^ i_ — __ — , ■ ■ 

€^t CUrgi] of Slmnita: 

CONSISTING OP 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MINISTERS OF RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY JOSEPH BELCHER. D. D., 
Editor of **The Complete Works of Andrew Fuller/* '* Robert HaU,** te. 

** TlUi Terr int«>restin^ tnd inrtractire oo'Jection of pleasing and nlemn remembnncM of muy 
fhNu men, illustrates the character of the day in which they lived, and defines th« jun nun 
clearly Chan very elaborate essays." — ^o^fmore American. 

"We regard the collection as highly interesting, and judiciously made/'-Preiiftinan. 

JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 

FAMILY EDITION. 
BY THE LATE ^^TXIiI^XAlMt JXTSISTOV, A.»fL 

FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, COMPLETE. 
One olume, beautifully illustrated with Steel Plates, and tlie onlj icadaU* edition 
published in this country. 

As a matter of eoarw. every family in our co'\ntry has a copy of the Holy Bible ; and as the pre- 
snmption is that the greater portion often consult its pairas, we Uke the liberty of saying to all those 
that do, that the perusal of the writiu^B of Josephus will be found very interesting and iastnicktve. 

All those who wish to possess a beautiful and correct copy of this valuable work, would do well 
to purchase this edition. It is for sale at all the principal bookstores in the United States, aM^bf 
country merchants generally in the Southern and Western States. 

Also, the above work in two volumes. 

BURDER'S VILLAGE SERMONS; 

Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doctrines of the Gospel. 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES. SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR COMPANIES ASS 
BLED FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION I^ COUNTRY VILLAGES. 
BY aEOBGE BUBDEB. 
To which is added to each Sermon, a'^hort Prayer, with some General Prayera for Fam 
Schools, ^cc, at the end of the work. 
COMPLETE IN ONE YOLUMB, OCTAVO. 
Tlieee sermons, which are ehaJreeterized by a beautiful simplicity, the entire mb— nee off • 
vmny, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many and large editions, and been tratE 
Into several of the continental languages. ** They have also been the hononred nteauus not < 
oonverting many individuals, but also of introducing the Gospel into distxicte, and even intA 
churches, where before it was comparatively unknown." 
"This work fully deserves the immortality it has attained.** 

This is a fine library edition of this invaluable work ; and when we say that it shonM be f 
Hie possession of every family, we only reiterate the ssntimeots and suicere Mrishee ot adl in 
adsep btefeet m the eternal welfare of mankind. 

FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS, 

ADAPTED TO FAMILY WOESHIP, 
AND 

TABLES FOR THE REGULAR READING OF THE SCPiPTi I 
By Kev. S. C. Winchester, A. M., 

Uce Partor of the Sixth Presbyteriaa Church, Philadelphia; and the Pf^wlijtTian I 
Natchex, Miss. 

One Tolume, ISmo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GBAMBO & CO.'S FUBUOATIONS. 

SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 



ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 

BLEGANTLY FEINTED. ON FINE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE AND 

STYLE. 



Vie following Editfona of Standard Britista Poets are illustrated with numeroua BUal 
Engravings, and may be had in all ▼arietiea of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

INCLUDING ALL HIS saPPRESSiO) AND ATTRIBUTED PO£BIS; WITH SIX BEAUTIFUI. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
This edition has been eareftilljr compared with the recent London edition of Mr. Monraj, and 
saade complete by the addition of more than fifty pages of poems heretofi>re vapaUished in Ens- 
land. Among these there are a number that hare never appeared m any American edition; and 
the pabUshera believe they are warranted hk saying that this is iht most complete edition of Lord 
BgrmCe Poetioal Works ever published in the United States. 



Complete in one volume, octavo ; with eeven beautiful Engravings. 

This is a new and complete edition, with a splendid engraved likeness of Mrs. Hemans, on steel, 
and contains all the Poems in the last London and American editions. With a Critical PrsCsoe bf 
Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. 

**As no work in the English language can be conanended with mors oonlldenoe, it will aigne bad 
taste m a female in this country to be without a complete edition of the writings of one who waa 
an honour to her sex and to humanity, and whose productions, from flnt to last, contain no syUabla 
ealariated to call a blush to the cheek of modesty and virtue. There is, moreover, in Mrs. Hemans^ 
poetry, a moral parity and a religious feeling which commend it, in an especial numner, to the di^ 
flriminating rsader. No parent or guardian will be under the necessityi.of imposing rsstrictiona 
with regard to the fifee perusal of every production emanating from this gifted woman. There 
breathes throughout the whole a most eminent exemption from impropriety of thought or diction; 
and there is at times a pensiveness of tone, a winning sadness hi her ^lore serious oompositiona, 
which tells of a soul which has been Ufted from the conlemplation of terrestrial things, to divint 
eommunings with beings of a purer world." 



MILTON. YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 

COMPLBTB IN ONB YOLUHB, OOTAYO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGHAVIKaS. 



Cnmpt ttni ^jmrnnnD'a ^rnai unit ^mtitnl Wnh. 

COMPLBTB IN ONB YOLUMB, OOTAYO. 

Aolttding two hundred and fifty Letters, and sundry Poems of Cowper, never belbre puMMiad la 

this countiy ; and of Thomson a new and interesting Memoir, and upwards of twsntf 

new Poems, for the first ^me printed from his own Manuscripts, taken from 

a late Edition of the Aldine Poets, now publishing m London. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENaRAVINaS. 
Hie distinguished Professor Silliman, speaking of this edition, observes : " I am as much gratifleC 
by the elegance and fine taste of your edition, as by the noble tribute of genius and moral eaeal- 
laaoa which tbeae delightful authors have left for all futurs generations ; and Cowper, espaeiallf , 
Is not less conspicuous as a true Christian, moralist and teacher, than as a poet of great powsr aad 
axdiisite taste.* 



UPPINCOTT, OKAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, 
LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE. 

OOKFLETB IN ONE VOLUME, OOTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENaRAVINGS. 
Tlw beantsr, conrectnen, and convenience of this favourite edition of these itandard aothon «• 
■o weU known, that it is scarcely necessary to add a word in its favour. It is only necanaty lo isy, 
that the pubhshers have now issued an illustrated edition, which greatly enhsBoos its fonMrnlds, 
TkB mgravings are excellent and well selected. It is the best library edition extant 



CRABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOK'S POETICAL WOURS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE TOLUME, OOTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller holds the following language with reference to these valTiabls 
•ditions :— 

** Mr. Editor: —I wish, without any idea of puffing, to say a word or two upon .the 'Library cf 
English PoeU' that is now published at Philadelphia* by Lippincott, Grambo & Co. It is eertaioly, 
taking into consideration the elegant manner in which it is printed, and the reasonable price at 
which it is affitrded to purchasers, the best edition of the modem British Poets that has ever been 
published in this countiy. Each volume is an octavo of about 500 pages, double columns, stei«>- 
typed. and accompanied with fine eni^ravmgs and biographical sketches ; and most of them an 
reprinted from Galignani's Frencli edition. As to its value, we need only mention that it ountaim 
. the entire works of Montgomery, Gray. Beattie, Collins, Byron, Cowper, Thomson, Milton, Young 
Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hemans, Heber, Kirke White, Crabbe, the Miscellaneous Work* of Gold 
mith, and other masters of the lyre. The publishers are doing a great service by their publicatiM 
aad thmr volumes are almost in as great demand as the fashionable novels of the day ; and ths 
4m9m to be so: for thny are certainly printed in a style taperior to that in which w* kftv* beCo) 
had the works of the English Poets." 

No UbnuT can be conmiered eoaiplete without a copy of the above beatitiftd^ and dieap oditlc 
oC the English Poets ; and parsona ordering all or any of them, will pleaae tay lipptnoott, Giun 
4 Co.'a iUustrated editions. 



A COMPLETB 

luttonari] of ^mMl d^aotatintiB: 

OOMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGIS 
THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS BBL^G 
TI0N8 FROM THE BEST MODERN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETa 
SDZTED BT SARAH JOSEPBA BJ^X.E. 
As nightingales do upon glow-worms feed. 
So poets live upon the living light 
Of Nature and of Beauty. 

SaOe^i Aafssju 

BMatilully illiuttrated with Engravings. In one tuper-royal octavo ▼olume. in 

bindings. 

The pablishans extract, from the many highly complimentary notices of the abora wal : 
beautiful work, the folloMring : 
** We have at last a volume of Poetical Qnotations worthy of Uie nanrt*. It eontain* 



hundred octavo pagen, carefully and ta.<itefully selected from all the home and forei^m 
oelebritv. It is mvaluable to a writer, while to the ordinary reader it presents every s 
glMOce.'^-^Gwiej^s Lady's Book. 

JUI^V*^ V '''^iV Mi^ fl"lfi'» w^ork is felicitous. It is one for which her fine teste, 
i!!lS*i» h!IL'^h/iIl!..» !l/"?5 ow^or'atipn With hterature. has given her peculiar fecililief 
roogbly has she accomplwhed her task in the work before us."— Sortom** AftfossMee. 

J!JLiL.*^2!^hf*J?i!^"*i"o?'' poetical extracts from erory English and Americaui W 
-««-.n-r, from the day. of Chancer to the present time." -WtalmiQUm «i»e»sr^^^^ 

■sis nothing negative .bout this work; it ■wilii«i^iood.'»-«w««^ BMfatfe 
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UPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S FUBUCATIONS. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF BYRON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 

IVITH A SKCTOH OF BIS XiXFS. 
OOMPLBCT DT OHI infiAT DVODSOIUO VOLUME, WITH STEEL PLATES. 

The typ« of this edition if w perfect, and it is printed with eo maeh^re, on line white pepert 
that it can be read wtth as mnoh eaae aa moat of the ia/fer editioaa. llus work ia to be had in 
plain ud superb binding, makinf a beaatiful Tolume for a gift 

" The Poetical Works tf Lord Bfrm^ complete in one Tolnme : published bf L., O. A Co., FhUa« 
delphia. We hazaid nothing in sajring that, take it altogether, this is the niost elegant work ever 
issued from the American press. 

*" In a single volume jiot larger than an ordinary dnededmo, the publishers hare embraced the 
whole of Lord Byron's Poems, usually printed in ten or twelve volumes ; and, what is more remark- 
able, have done it vrith a type so clear and distinct, ttiat, notwithstanding its necessarily small size, 
it may be read with the utmost focility, even by failing eyes. The book is stereotyped ; and never 
have we seen a finer specimen of that art. Everything about it is perfect— the paper, the print- 
ing, the binding, all correspond with each other ; and it is embellisaed with two fine engTavingiw 
well worthy the companionship in which they are placed. 

" ' Tht| will make a beautiful Christmai present.' 

" We extract the above from Oodey's Lady's Book. The notice itself, we are given to understand, 
ia written by Mrs. Hale. 

** We have to add our commendation in fiivour of this beautiful volume, a copy of which has 
been sent us by the publishers. The admirers of the noble bard will feel obliged to the enterprise 
which has prompted the publishers to dare a competition with the numerous editions of his works 
already in circulation : and we shall be surprised if this convenient travelling edition does not in a 
great degree supersede the use of the large ocuvo works, which have little advantage in size ana 
s of type, and ue much inferior in the qualities of portability and lightness." — bUeUagmotr, 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 

(COEKESPONDINO WITH BT&ON.) 

THE POETICAL WORKs'OF THOMAS MOORE, 

COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 

OOMPLBTB IN ONE YOLTTME. 

Tna wmk is published uniform with Byron, from the laat London aditkm, and ia the auiat eoM- 
plata printed in the country. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 

(complete IE ONE YOLUUE,) 

XKOZiIFDZXra a. SKBTOB of HZS JjJTSL 

UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND MOORE. 
TBB ABOTI WOKKS GAM BB BAD U 8BTBRAL TA.RIBTIBI OP BINDIX*. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE. 

IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 386 PLATES. 

«MNTAniINO A HISTORY OP THE EARTH, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES; fORMDra 

THE MOST COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBUSHED. 

Thia is a work that should be hi the libnry of erery fiunily, havinr been written by oat of thn 

«oat talented aothoia in the English language. 

** Goldsmith can never be made obsolete while delicate genius, exqvlaite IbeUng.inn tawwttab 
•be moat haimoniona metre, and the happieat diction, ars at aU vnlned." 

BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

0* Aiinatei Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Ins^. niustrated with numerooa and beaotiflil Bagiav 

iaga. Rf JOHN BI6LAND, author of a •* View of the Worhi," " Utten on 

^Birenal History,*' &o. CompleU in 1 vol.. Ubml 
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UPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0.*8 PUBLICATIOM. 

THE POWER AND PR06RESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 

BY ouzuLAirnii: tkt.t. pousszn, 

LATE XXNISTEll OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED 8TATS8. 
FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD PARIS EDITION. 
TBAHSLATED FROM THE FRENOH BT EDMOND L. DU BARHT, M.D., 
SURGEON U. S. NATT. 

In one large octavo yolume. 

SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIOHB. 

HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

RESPBCTINO THE 

HISTORY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 

OF THE 

' COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU OF INDli 
AFFAIRS, PiUl ACT OF MARCH 3, 1847, 

B7 HSSTBY B. 80HpOX.OBAFT, X.Z..B. 

ILLUSTRATED BY S. EASTMAN, Capt. U. S. A. 
PUBLISHED BT AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS. 



THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALElSDi 

ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Containing a complete aooount of all the work necesiarjr to be done in the Kitchen Garde 
Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nursery, Pleasure-Ground, Flower Garden, Green-house, Hci 
and Forcing Framec, for every month in thayear ; with ample PiMtieal Directaona for pel 
the same. 

Alio, general as well as minnte instmctions for laying out or erecting each and every of t 
departments, according to modem taste and the most approred plans; the Onuunental PI 
Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modern style ; the cultivation of Thorn Qnickn, i 
plants suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of making them, Ao. To -which suri 
catalogues of Kitchen Garden Plants and Herbs; Aromatic. Pot, and Sweet HertM ; 
Plants, and the most important Grapes, ^cc., naed in rural economy; with th* moil bead i 
their cultivation. Together with a copious Index to the body of the work. 

BT BERNARD M'MAHON. 
Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one volume, oetavow 

THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUI 

OR. DOMESTIC AND MORAL DUTIES NECESSARY TO SOCIAL H I 

BX5AUTIPULLY ILLUSTR ATE I>. 

16mo. square cloth. Price 60 and 76 cents. 
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MPPmCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE FARMEfl'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

tf ju fmafi anil ^lanfefa (0iiti(tlnpJiia nf Eural Slffm 

BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 

fflutiated bjr tOTBHteen beautiful £ngTBTiiiga of Cattle, Hones, Sheep, the varieties of V(bMt. 

Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agriculture, &c ; besides numerous Engrav- 

ings on wood of the most important implements of Agriculture, &c. 

This standard work contains the latest and best information upon all subjects connected wttii 

fenning, and appertaining to the country ; treating of the great crops of grain, hay, cotton, h^p, 

4ohaooo, rice, sugar, dec. dec. ; of horses and mules ; of cattle, with minute paxtienlars relating to 

dieese and butter-making ; of fowls, including a description of capon>making, with drawings of the 

{BstmmMits employed ; of bees, and the Russian and other systems of managing bees and oon- 

tftructrog hives. Long articles on the uses and preparation of bones, lime, guano, and all sorts of 

animal, mineral, and vegetable subetanoes employed as manures. Descriptions of the most approved 

ploughs, harrows, threshers, and every other agricultural machine and implement ; of firuit and 

siuido trees, finest trees, and shrubs ; of weeds, and all kinds of flies, and destructive worms and 

bisects, and-the best means of getting rid of them ; together with a thousand other matters relating 

« rural life, about whidi infomn^on is so constaatiy desiied by all residents of the country. 

IH ONB LABQB OOTAVO VOLUME. 

MASON'S FARRIER-FARMERS' EDITION. 

Prioe; 62 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL FARRIER, FOR FARMERS: 

OOMPRIUXO ▲ eiNKRAL DESCRIPTION OP THE HOBLE AND D8BPUL JUKIUAJ*, 

THE HORSE; 

WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; AND AN APPENDIX, 

Oontainint Recipes for Diseases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, Ac. *i. 

B? AXOXXARB IXEASOXT, M.n., 

Formerly of Suny County, Virginia. 

In one volume, 12mo.; bound in clothi gilt. 



MASON'S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK-NEW EDITION. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 

eOMPRIflNG A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE NOBLE AND 'USEPDL ANIMAU 

THE HORSE; 

WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASB. 

BV BXOHA&D KASOXT, BE. D., 

Formerly of Surry County, Virginia. 

^lAieli to added, A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; and AN APPENDIX, containing Redpea te 

i Diseases ef Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &e. &o. ; with Annala 

of the Turf, American Stud-Book, Rules for Training, Racing, 4o 

WITH A BUPPLBMBNT, 

Coufrislnf an Essay on Domestic Animals, especially the Horw ; with Remarks on Treatment Mt 

Breeding ; together with Trotting and Racing TaMes, shom ing the best time on record at oM 

Pmt, three and four mile heats ; Pedigrees of Wianing Hoiwt, since 1838, and of the noil 

oalebcated Stallions and Mares; with useful Calving and Lambsof Tablea. Qf 

J. 8. SKINNER, Editor now of the Fsrm«i^ Ubraiy, New Toik. te. *a 
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UPFINCOTT, GBAMBO & CO.'S POBUCATIOIffi. 

HINDS'S FARRIERY AND STUDiJOOK-NEWEBniOH> 
FARRIERY, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EAST PLANj 

BBINO 

% ^Rotist ns % SknstB anil ^mhtsts nf i\t %m) 

fUh Instnictionfl to the Shoeing Smith, Farrier, and Groom ; preceded bf a Popolar Daaeriptioa d 
tbe Animal Functiona in Health, and how these are to be reatored when dinidand. 

BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 
With «auidaFabl* Additfana and ImprorementB, paitienlarly adapted to thk ooontiy, 
BT THOMAS M. SMITH, 
Vaterinaiy Surgeon, and Member of the London Yeterinaiy Medical Sodetf. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BY J. 8. SKINNER. 
Tbe pabliaheiB hare received nameroos flattering notioea of the great practical value of thsM 
worka. The distinguished editor of the American Farmer, speaking of them, obeenreB:~''We 
t too highlj reconunend theae books, and therefore advise every owner of a bone to obtaia 



"There are reoeipts in thoae books that show how Fbunder mav be cured, and the tiaveUer pax* 
me his journey the next day, by giving a tablespoonful ofahan. This was got from Dr. P. Thoratca 
ofH ontpelier, Rappahannock county, Virginia, as founded on his own observation in several cases.* 

"The constant demand for Mason's and Hinds's Farrier has induced the pubUshera, Messrs. Up 
mnootL Grambo & Co., to put forth new editions, with a ' Supplement' of 100 pages, by J. S. Skinne 
Esq. We should have sought to render an acceptable service to our agricultural readers, by givu 
acmapter from the Supplement, *On the Relatitms between Man and the Domestic Animals, esn 
eially the Horse, and tne Obligations they impose ;' or the one on * The Form of Animals ;* bat tJi 
•ither one of them would overrun the space here allotted to such subjects. " 

** lista of Medicines, and other articles which ought to be at hand about every training andUv 
ftable, and every Farmer's and Breeder'a estabUahment, will be found in these valaabls worka. 



TO CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 

* Just Published. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OP 

THE CAEPENTER'S NEW GUID 

A COMPLETE BOOK OF LINES FOR 

CARPENTRY AKD JOINERY; 

Treatint fully on Practical Geometry, Soffits, Groins, Niches, Roofs, and Domes ; and coi 
great variety of original Designs. 

ALSO, A FULL EXEMPLIFICATION OF THIS 

Theory and Practice of Stair Building 

Comioes, Mouldings, and Dresainga of every description. Includingr also aoiue obsat' 

calculations on the Strength of Timber. 

BY PETER NI^CHOLSON, 
Author of **Tbe Carpenter's and Joiuerls Assistant," **The Stadent*s Inafcruotor to 
Orders/' &c. The whole being carefully and thuruu^hly revlaed, 

BY N. K. DAVIS, 
And containing nameroos New, Improved, and Original Deai^a, for Roofs, I>on 

BY SAMUEL SLOAN, ARCHITECT, 

Attthorof "The Model Arohitect." 

»IXa:iE»TH EDITION. PBICB, FOUB I>OZ.X.ASL8. 



LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 

WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE. 

TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms, translated int« 

English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 

NEW AMERICAN EDITION. CORRECTED, WITH ADDITIONS. 
One volume, 12mo. 

Tim volume oompriaes 8 copious collection of legal and other terms which are in common ns*, 
IRth English translations and historical illustrations ; and we should judge its author had sorely 

e«n to a great " Feast of Langua^s," and stole all the scraps. A work of this character shoul4 
have an extensive sale, as it entirely obviates a serious difficulty in which most readen are involved 
Iqr the fiequent occurrence of Latin, Greek, and French passages, which we suppose are introduced 
by authors for a mere show of learning— a difficulty very perplexing to readers in generaL This 
** Dictionary of Quotations," concemin^ which too much cannot he said in its fhvour, eflbctnaUf 
removes the difficulty, and gives the reader an advantage over the author; for we believe a majority 
are themselves ignorant of the meaning of the terms they employ. Very few truly learned authors 
will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French quotations in their writings, when "lilain 
Engbsh" will do as well ; but we will not enlarge on this point. 

If the book IS useful to those unacquainted with other languages, it is no less valuable to the 
classically educated as a book of reference, and answers all the purposes of a Lexicon — indeed. on 
many accounts, it is better. It saves the trouble of tumbling over the larger volumes, to^whidi 
•very one, and especially those engaged in the legal profession, are verv often sutgected. It should 
have a place in every library in the country. 

RUSC.HENBERGER'S NATURAL HISTORV, 

COMPLETE, WITH NEW GL0S8AET. 

<K[i^ Clmtntsf of BSatural Ii0't0rq, 

EMBRACING ZOOLOGY. BOTANY AND GEOLOGYs 

FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND FAMILIES. 

BY VT. S. W. RUSCHSKBZSBaxSByM. X>; 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 

WTTH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 

toL L contains Vertdtmte Animalg. Vol. II. contains BUervertdtraU Anmals, BoUmt, and Oeaiopn 

GREAT TRUTH S BY GR EAT AUTHORS, 
GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS; 

A DICTIONARY 

OF AIDS TO REFLECTION, QUOTATIONS OF MAXIMS, METAPHORS, 
COUNSELS, CAUTIONS, APHORISMS. ETC., 

FROM WRITERS OF ALL AGES AND BOTH HEMISPHERES. 

ONE VOLUME, DEMI- OCTAVO. 

"I have somewhere seen it observed, that we shoald make the same use of a book, that a bee 
does of a flower; she steals sweets from it, bat does nut injare it."— Cotton. 

STYLES OF BINDINa. 

Ultramarine cloth, levelled board, price $1 50; Ultramarine cloth, bevelled and panelledy 

gUt sides and edges, $2 00; Half calf, or Turkey antique, fancy edges, $2 50; 

Pull calf, or Turkey antique, brown or gilt odgea, $3 60. 



UPPINOOTT, QRAMBO ft GO.'S PUBLICATIONS. . 

THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 

AND OTII£R SECRET BOCIETIES OP SPAIN. 
BY M. V. DE FEBEAL. 

WITH HISTORICAL NOTES. BY M. MANUEL DE CUENDIKS 

TBAN8LATBD FSOH THB FSBNCH. 
ILLUSTIUTED WITH TWENTY Sl>LENDID ENGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS 

One volume y o&tavo. 



SAY'S POLITIiCAL ECONOMY. 

A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Or, The Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. 

BY JSAZr BAPTISTS SAT. 

riPTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
BT C. G. BIDDLE, Esq. 

I^ one volume, octaro. 

ft would be beneficial to oar country if all thoae who are aapirinf to office, were required by thefe 
eooftitoents to be fiimillar with the pages of Say. 

The diatinfoished biographer of the aathor, in noticing thia work,obaerTee : ** Ha|ipily far wdttmrn 
he commenced that study which forms the basis of his admirable Treatise on PoUtkuL Eeanamt ; a 
work which not only improved under his hand with every successive edition, but has been translale^ 
into most of the European langaages." 

The Editor of the North American Review, speaking of Say, obaervea, thai ** be to the saos 
popular, and perhaps the most able writer on Political Economy, since the time of &mth." 

LAURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 

WITH A IIFE OP THB AUTHOR: 

WRITTBN BT HIK8KLF. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND OH 

FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 

One volame» octavo; cToth, gilt. 

To commend or to criticise Sterne's Works, hi this age of the world, would be nil ** wnstaff 
extravagant excess.'* Uncle Toby ^Corporal Trim— the Widow i-Le Fevre — Poor Maris 
Captive— even the Dead Ass,— this is all we have to say of Sterne; and in Ui« momory d 
eharaeters, histories, and sketches, a thousand follies and worse than IoIIms an fbrsottoii 
Tolmne is a very handsome one. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HERO 

A COMPLETE HISTORY OTTHE MEXICAN WAR. 

EMBRACING ALL THE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND f 
WITH A BIOaRAFHY OF THB OFFZOXSRS, 
ALSO, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW f^ 

Wnder ««n. K«amv Cols. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Nameroas Axaaod 
War, and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Illustrated witb AjoconU* 

Portraits, and other Beautiful Engravinga. 

In one Tolame, 12ino. 



IIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIONB. 

NEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 



THE PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 

CONTAINIMO UPWARDS OV 

OXrXS THOtrSiLXqrD HEOBZPTS, 

Coiudstiiig of Directions for Selecting, Preparing, and Cooking all kinds of Meats, fish. Poultry, and 

Game ; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. Also, lor making all kinds of Plain and 

Faucj Breads, Pastes, Puddings, Cakes, Creams, Ices, Jellies, Preserves, Mamuip 

lades, Sicitciic. Together with various Miscellaaeous Recipes, 

and numerous Preparations for Invalids. 

BY MRS. BLISS. 

In one yolume, 12mo. 



BY J. B. JONES, 

AUTHOR OP "WILD WESTERN SCENES," "THE WESTERN MERCHANT," *«. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

CALIFORNIA AND OREGON; 

OR. SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGION. AND SCENES BY THE WAY, 

BY THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
WITH NOTES, BY HON. SAMUEL R. THURSTON, 

Delegate to Congress from that Territorjr. 

With numierons Plates and JRIaps* 



AUNT PHILLIS'S CABIN; 

OR, SOUTHERN LIFE AS IT IS*. 

BY MBS. MAHY H. EASTMAN. 
PRICE, 50 AND 75 CENTS. 

This Tolnme presents a picture of Southern Life, taken at different points of riew from the on* 
occupied by the authoress of "Uncle Tom's Cabin." The writer, being^ a native of the South, is ftk> 
mihar with the many varied aspects assumed by domestic servitude in that sunny region, and there- 
fore feels competent to give pictures of " Southern Life, as it is." 

Fiedped to no clique or party, and free from the pressure of any and all ntnneaos influeneoa, 
she has written her book with a view to its truthfulness ; and the public at the North, as w«il •• 
at the South, will find in "Aunt Phillis's rabin"not the distorted picture of an interested painter, 
but the fiuthfcd transcript of a Daguerreotypist. 

WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 

A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

BY PHILIP SOHAF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THX GERMAN. 
In one Tolnme, 12mo. 
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UPPINCOTT, aHAMBO & Cd.*8 PaBLlCATIONB. 

DODD'S LECIURtS. 
> DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. . 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS HIGHLY INTERE8TIN0 ANECDOTES. 

B7 VfrUjlalATia DODD, 1.1.. H^ 

OBAPLAIN III ORDUAET TO HIS MAJOrTT GBOROI TBI ISZRD. 
fIRST AMJQUCAN EDRION, WITH ENGRAYINOa 

One Tolume, ISmo. 



'W»/WV».»^«V»«> 



THE COLUMBIAN OEATOE, 

CONTAINING 

A VARIETY OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PIECES, 

TOGETHER WITH 

RULES CALCULATED TO IMPROVE YOUTH AND OTHERS IN THE 
ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL ART OF ELOQUENCE. 

fiy Caleb Bingham, A. M., 

Author of << The American Preceptor/' <<Toung Lady's Aoddenoey" Ac 

One volume, 12mo. 
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THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S LEXICON, 

OR POCKET DICTIONARY. 

BY WICLIAM GRIMSHAW, ESQ. 
ONE TOLUME, 18mo. PRICB, FIFTY CENTS. 

" Thv difibr from all preceding worki of the kind in this, that they exhibit the pluivla of «U 
nouna which are not formed by the mere addition of the letter «, and also the participlea of every 
verb now senerally used ; and, anlesa accompanied by a paiticalar caation, no word has beea 
admitted which is not now of polite or popular use, and no word has been exdoded which ia 
nquired either in epistolary composition or conversation.'' 



ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. 

tm the Private^ DomeBtiCf Soclaly and Civil I<ire of ftl&e PrliAltlv^ 
Cl&rlstlaaBf an<l ut tls* Original Inatltiitlons. OttHcem^ 
Ordlnan««S9 and ttltea of tl&e Churcla* 

BY REV. LYMAN COLEMAN, 0.0. 
In ono Tolume Svo. Price $2 &0« 
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LIPPINCOTT, GBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
By Francis Lieber, LL. D., 

Author of << Political Ethica^" and Professor of History and Political Eoonomy in the 
South Carolina Ck>llege. 

A bold title, bot ablf ilhistreted in the work, namely, " That there can be no real, substantial 
Civil Liberty, where there is no real, sabstantial Self-government, based on a system of institations 
independent one of the oUier, yet unitedly worlung: toward one great national end. ' Two volumes. 
Prioe. $2 25. 

It is the most thorough, most original, and most soundly American political treatise, yet pub- 
lished."-- Saturday Gazette. ' 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BUSINESS; 

Oft, HOW TO GET, SAVE, SPEND, GIVE, LEND, AND BEQUEATH MONEYi 

WITH AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHANCES OP SUCCESS AND CAUSES 

OP FAILURE IN BUSINESS. 

BY EDWIN T. FREEDLY. 

Abo, Prize Essays, Statistics, Miscellanies, and numerous private letters from successful and 

distinguished business men. 

12mo., ddth. Price Ono Dollar. 

The object of this treatise is fourfold. First, the elevation^tf the business character, and to define 
clearly the limits within which it is not only proper but obligatory to get money. Secondly, to lay 
davm the prtoiciples which must be observed to insure success, and what must be avoided to escape 
failure. Thirdly, to give the mode of management in certain prominent pursuits adopted by the 
meat saeoeseful, from which men in all kinds of business may derive profitable hints. Fourthly, te 
aflbxd a work of solid interest to those who read without expectation of pecuniary benefit 



A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 

COHPKinVO TBI 

PRINCIPLC8 OF ETIQUEHE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 

IN GENTEEL SOCIETY, FOR PERSONS OP BOTH SE3CES. 

^ 18mo., with Plates. 

Book of Politeness. 

THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S 

BOOK OF POLITENESS AND' PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENI 

DEDICATED TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 

B7 IMEADAIMEE OEIiNART. 

Trtmdatod fiom tlie Sixth Paris Edition, Enlarged and Lofipioved- 

Flftlft American SSdttioa* 

\ One Yolume, 18mo. 

THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destroyed. 

A NABBATIVE POEM, IN TEN BOOKS. 

BT JAMBS M'HENRT, M.D. 

One Tolnme, 18ma 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATI0S8. 

Bennett's (Rev. John) Letters to a YonngLady, 

ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEART, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS. AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDE&aTAM0I|{6. 

^Thftt oar daoffatera may b« as poluhed ooman of the tonpla.* 
The poblishen aincerely hope (for the happiness of mankind) thataoopyof thiiyitaable UUk 
work will be found the companion of every young lady, as much of the ioppioM of eveiy tUBili 
depends on the proper cultivation of the female mind. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOR: 

OB, FBAcncAL Hun's from a father to his daughter. 

One Yolume, 18mo. 

This is one of the most practical and truly wiluable treatises an the eoltnre and disdpline of the 
limale mind, which has hitherto been published in this ooontry ; tnd tlis pabttriun ut y«j oonft- 
dent, from the great demand for this invaluable little work, that ere long it will be fMmd in the 
library of eveiy young lady. 



THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD: 

Or, "Youth's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Distinction; fe. Itoo. 

OONTAININO ALSO A COMPLETE TBEATISB ON THE A&T Of CAIIYIH<I. 

"We most oordiaUy recommend the American Chesteiiield to general attention; bmt to joia 
persons particularly, as one of the beet works of the kind that has ever been published in tl 
eonntry. It cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be unproductive of satitfMtion i 
■sefulness." 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

BY WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED. A DISCOU1L8S UNB: 
THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-TUOUGHT. 

BY SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE, KNT. 

A new, fine edition ; one volume, ISmo. 
A oopf ot this falnable little woik should be found in eveiy frnoilj lifanuT. 

NEW SONG-BOQK. 

BEINO A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS. MAMIT O 

ARE ORIGINAL. 

In one volame, 18mo. 

Chreat care was taken, in the selection, to admit no song that contaiwd^ in the alisb.' 
nay indelicate or improper allusions; and with great proprie^ it maj olsusn Ui« tiUm at 
bar Song-Book, or Songster." The immortal Shakspeare obaervee — 
"The man that hath not mosie in himeeli; 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet aooiida^ 
Is fit fiur treasons, stratagems, and spoila." 

ROBOTHAM'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONi 

OAREFULLY RBVISBD, 
AND THB PRONTTNCUnON OF ALL THE MTFICULT INPOiUM AJ3 
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UPHNCOTT, GR&HBO ft CO.'S PI7BLICATI0KS. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. 

ooKraiaiMtf ram humorooi ▲dvinturbs of 

UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 

87 X*. STSBSTB. 
BcantlfkOly Illiuitrmted by Darlay* Stitel&ed* 

A sentimentTl journey. 

BY Xi. STEBNB. 

muatrated as above by Darley* StUebed. 

TIm beantiM of nui-miauir are lo well known, and his emm in ttjle and expreMMi ao tew and 
fv talwMDt that MM iMiia with n«ewn# didif lit his delinate t<ima, &o. 

THE LIFE OF CENERAL JACKSON, 

WITH A LIKENSSS OF THE OLD HERO. 
Ono Ynlume, 18mn. 

LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 

fn oiM Tolume. 12mou 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 

ST JAM£S HAMILTOlr. 
' Vtub work isooDiDiiBd.mHn nu orifinat joanals an<l oorreqwmlenoe, and Indudea aa aceovnft of 
Ml aetTioea in the Amencan Revolution, and in the war between the Ruasians and Torka In tb» 
Blaek Sea. There in aearoely any Naval Hero, of any ate, who oonibined in hia character ao nraeb 
9t the adventnrooa, ddttid and daring, aa Ifaul Jonea. The incidento of his life are almooi aa atart 
IkV and ataaoibiai; m immb of romance. Mia achievements donng the American Revolutum— ttnt 
fght between the baa Uoomm Richard ana derapis, the meet desperate naval action on record — 
■Bl thealana mto wnicii, with ao small a foroe, he threw the cmiats of England and Scotland'.ara 
■tttten oomparativ<^ well known to Americans ; but the inaoents of his subsequent career have 
been veiled hi obsenitjr, which is dissipated by this biograpnv. A book like this, narrating the 
aotiona of aofch a imm, ought to meet with an extensive sale., and become as popular as Robinsoa 
Cmsoe in Action, or Weems'a Life of Manon and Washington, and simUar books, in fiict. It ooo- 
Woa 400 pagea, has n MHUisame portrau and medallion likenees of Jones, and is illustrated with 
■omerona oagiiial wood engravina of nfeval aoenea and disomguished men with when ha was 
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THE QREEK EXILE; 

Or, A NarratiTe of tbe Captintf aud Escape or Christophoros Plato I 

DURING THE MASSACRE OS THE ISLAND OP 8CI0 BY THE TURBB 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN GREECE AND AMEfUGA. 

WRITTVX BT HIM8KLF, 

lOtiMr of an Enay on thie Ancient and Modem Greek Languaves; Interpretation of the Attribute 

«f the Fnaeipal Fabulous Deitaee ; The Jewish Maidtin of Scio's Citadel; and 

Klw (hvefc W in tb« Sundav-bdumL 

One Yoiume, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG CHORISTER; 

4 CaOa n l to n of New and tfeantiml Tonee wUpted to the use of Habbath-Schools, from soma of ^ 
■nafc diatua wn ed oonpoaers $ M^euaer with many of tAe author's ooaiNiaiaoBa 

EDITED BY MINARD W. WILSON. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO K CO.'S PtJBLICATIONS. 

CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 

A Campaign in Mexico; Or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. 

BY "ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT." 

life of denetal ^arljarq <Kat]lor, 

CJOMPRISING A NARRATIVE OP EVENTS CONNECTED WITH HIS PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER, AND AUTHENTIC INCIDENTS OF HIS EARLY YEARS. 

BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 

With an original and accurate Portrait, and eleven elegant lUuatratioBs, Ity Dartoji 

In one handsome 12mo. Toluine. 

** It ia bT Ar the fallest and most interestiog biographyW General TaTlm* that we have ever Men.* 
— JticAmoMf ( Whig) Chronicle. 

"On the whole, we are satisfied that this rolume is the moat correct and oomprehensiTe one jret 
published." — iftMl'« Merchants Moffosine. 

** The supenonty of this edition ove^the ephemeral publications of the day oonaists in foliar and 
nuMe authentic accounts uf his family. lii« early life, and Indian wara. The narrative of his j>r»* 
eeedinKs in Mexico is drawn oartly from reliable private letters, but chiefly from his own official 
eorreapoodence." 

** It forma a Cheap, aubMantial, and attractive volume, and one which ahonld be read at the fli»- 
ride of every fanuly who deaire a faithful and true life of Uie Old GeneraL" 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF! 

ffMPpriMng- Memoirs of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler; Cola. May, Cross, Clay, Hardily 

Yell, Haya, and other distinguished Officers attached to General Taylor^ 

Army. Interspersed with 

NUMEROUS ANECDOTES OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 

and FeiBonal Adventures of the Officers. Compiled firom Public Doeumenta and Plivale Goiff»» 
apondence. With 

AOOURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTli'UL ILLTTSTRATIOm. 
In one volume, 12mo. 



GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF: 

tompcianff Memoirs of Generals Soott,''Twig]g8, Smith, Quitman, Shields, Pillow, LaBe,Cadwaladav 

Patterson, and Pierce ; Cols. Childs, Riley, Harney, and Butler; and other 

distinguished officers attached to General Soott'a Aimy. 

TOGBTHKIt WITH 

Notteee of General Kearny, Col. Doniphan, CoL Fremont, and other offloen distingnialiod faa tte 
Conqneet of California and New Mexico ; and Personal Adventnrea of the Offloen. Con»« 
piled from Public Documents and Private Correspondence. With 

* CCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one volume, 12mo. 



THE FAMILY DENTIST, 

tifCLUDINO THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL TREATBOOBUnr 
OP THE TEETH. 
niufltrated <«rltl& tliirtjr«one BnfcraTin||f« 

J By CHARLES A. DU BOUCHET, M. D., Dental Surs^oo. ' 
In one Tolnme, 18mo. i 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 

COMTA.ININa 

THE PRINCIPIES OP MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERT 

Of American models, Steam-Engines, Water-Worki, Navigation, Bridge-building, ita. Ac -Bt 

FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of "The Manufacture of Iron," and other scientific treatises. 

mustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo. yolume. 



WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 
Through the United States, Canada, &c. 

This book wiU be found replete with information, not only to the traveller, but likewise to the 
man of business. In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, which, we are coik> 
vinced, needs only a trial to be fully ai^reciated. 

Among its many ralnable features, are tables showing at a glance the diMttmoe,fare, and tuirn 
•ocapied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important places in the Union ; so thai 
the question frequently aq]fed, without obtaining a satisfactory reply, is here answered in talu 
Other tables show the distances from New York, Ac., to domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and 
alao, by way of comparison, from New York and Liverpool to the pnnmpal ports beyond and around 
Cape Horn, itc., as well as via the Isthmus of Panama. Accompanied by a large and aocunite Map 
of khe United States, including a separate Map of Califorma, Oregon, New Mexico and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of the City and Harbor of Havana ; and a Map of Niagaia 
KiTar and Falls. 

THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE*. 

Containing directions for conducting business in tiie House of Representatives ; the Senate of ths 

United States; the Joint Rules of both Houses ; a Synopsis of Jefferaon's Manual, and copious 

Indices ; together with a concise system of Rules of Order, based on the regulations of tlie 

U. S. Congress. Designed to economise time, secure uniformity aod despatch in con- 

docting buaintias in all secular meetings, and also in all religious, political, and 

Legislative Assemblies. 

BY JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL. D. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best work of the kind extant 
■vviy young man in the country should have a copy of this book. 

THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12HU. 
A new novel, equal to "Jane E/re.** 

WILD WESTERN SCENES: 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN VVILOERNESS. 

Wherein the Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Pioneer, are particularly descnMik 

Also, Minute Accounts of fiear. Deer, and Buffalo Hunts — Desperate Confltcta with the 

Savages— Fishing and Fowling Adventures — Encounters with Serpents, ^tc 

By LuKB Shobtfield, Author of " The Western Merchant" 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, 12mo. 

POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 

of the PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, by Akenside ; the PLEASURES OF MEMOES 
Rogers: the PLEASURES OP HOPE, by Campbell; and the PLEASURES OF 
FRIENDSHIP, by M'Henry. With a Memoir of each Author, prepared sxpiesalF 
for this work. IBma 



LIPPINCOTT, OBAMBO ft CO.'S PUBUCAHONa 

BALDWIN'S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
A PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: 

TWOGRAPHICAL, STATJSTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION, 0^ ALL THE MOU Ul 
POKTANT PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD, FROM THJBIIOST v 
RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOUkcj». 

87 THOMAS BAXfBlXrXir. 

AfUttd hy aeveral other GentUmau 

T^ whkh H added an APPENDIX, eoataininr more thaa TEN THOUSAND ADDITIONAL NAIQB 
efaiefly of the imall Towns and Yaiagies, &c., <d the Unitod States and of Menoo. 

NINTH EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 

9i*iac the Pronunciation of near two thousand names, hesioes those pnmoanoed in ths Qriginil 
Work : Forming; in itself a Comolete Vocabulanr of Geof^tiphical Pronunciatioa. 

ONB TOLUMS 12mO.— PBIOSy $l«/»<t 

artliur'3 lihrarq for t^e lDn0e[n)lii. 

Complete in Twelve handsomo ISmo. Yuluww, bound in SnartM Cloth. 

1. WOMAN'S TRIALS; OR. TALIS AND SKETCHLS MtOM THE LITE AROUND Uft. 
a. MARRIED LIFE; ITS SHAIX)WS AND SUNSHINE 

3. THE TWO WIVES ; OR LOST AND WON. 

4. THE WAYS OP PROVIDENCE: OR. "HE DOETH ALL THINGS WlfiLL." 
6. HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES. 

6. S-mNlES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKPJEPEilS. 

7. LI':SSU.\S IN LIFE. FOR ALL WHO WILL READ THEM. 

a SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; 0R« WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWJCTHTHAT SHALL HI 

AI-SO REAP. 
9. STORIES FOR PARENTS. 

W. OFF-HAND SKETCHES, A UTTLE DASHED WITH HUMOR. 
11. WORDS I'X>R THE Wisk- , 

A THE TRIED AND THE TEMPI «.D. 

The above Series are sold to^thei or separate, as each walk is complete m naaif. No Faaily ahavU 
be without a oopy of this tuterestin< «Da instructive Sense. Price Thirtr-aevfl» aitd a Half CenU psf 
Volume. 
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FIELD'S SCKAP BOOK.— New Edition. 

of Tales and Ansodotes— moirraphicai, HistorMu, Patriotic, Moral, MligioiM, Hid tai^ 
mental Pieces, in Prose asd Po^trr 

CoMPiLBD BY WILLIAM FIELD& 

8EOOND EDrnOK, REVISBO AND QyiPBOTBD. 
la one nitwisome Uvo. VoInflM. Pnos^ MiM. 

POLirrcS FOR AMERICAN CHRISTIANS; 

A WORD VPOTS OUR EXAMPLE AS A NATION, OUB LABOUB, Ae. 

voaxTHEB ynm 
THE POLITICS OF THEi .tSTEW TESTAMENT. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF ** HBW THBMB8 FOB TIU PROTSSTAST OURQT." 
One voLSva, hall ttfiilh. Pdce 60 eenu. For sale Iqr aa tha lYade. 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN. 

IlfLUSTBATBO BY THE PBINOIPAZ. ORaABS. 
BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKIN0O9* 

Uemoer of toe Royal CoUege of (liiiKeoiM of EncaSMi 

IM •«■ TOfirxi. 12M««-»PEioa il 8ft 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

BOARDMAN'S BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 



OB, 

HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

BY H. A. BOARDMAN, 

^▲STOB OF THB TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
One Volame 12mo.— Price, One Dollar. 

WEEELES^HISToi7o¥¥^^ 



OF 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

From 1584 to 1851. 

Oirspikd from Original Reoords, Official Documents, and Traditional Statements ; with Biographiml 
Sketches of her Distinguished Statesmen, Jurists, Lawyers, Soldiers, Divines, Jcc. 

BY JOHN H. WHEELER, 

Late Treasurer cf the State. 
IN ONE TOLUME OCTAVO. — PRICE, $2.00. 

THE NORTH CAEOLINA READER: 

CONTAININO 

A HISTORY AND DESCRiPTION OF NORTH CAROLINA, SELECTIONS IN PROSE 

AND VERSE, (MANY OF THEM BY EMINENT CITIZENS OF THE 

STATE), HISTORICAL AND CH^IONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

fUrCti a Tarfets of if^fscellaneoiuf £n{ormatfon anti StUiUstkst* 

BY C. H. WILEY. 

**&{▼ own green land for ever I 
Tiand of the beautiful and brave — 
1 he freeman's home — the martyr's grave." 

lUuitrated vfith Enffravinge, and designed for Familiet and .SchooU, 

^ ONE VOLUME 12M0. PRICE ILOO. 

THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS 

OF A 

ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS: 

Wii% brief Notiees of paeeing Evenf, Facte, and Opinionep 
A. D. 1812 TO A. D. 1842. 

BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

ONS LAROE OCTAVO VOLUME. PRICE THREE DOLLAIUL 

THE SCALP HUNTERS! 

OR, 

ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 

BY CAPTAIN MAYNB RBID, 

AUTBOB or TBI ^BIIU BANaOfl." 

Chmplete in One Volume. Price Fiftv CRinla. , 
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LIPPINCOTT, OEAMBO & CO.'S PTTBLICATIOHS. 

TRIALS AND CONFESSIONS Of AN AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER. 

This it oue of the moct takinf books of the season. There is in it a fresbueis, a qniet hamor, aa 
ease of description, and often a flow of pathos, that lure the reader on from page to page witU a 
kind of pleasant fascination. The writer, while telling of her trials, experieoces, and peiptexitiea 
in hoosekeeping, and giving you aeenes of the most amnsing character, never lorts ber self-nspect, 
nor oOends the purest taste. There are very few Anaerican housekeepen to whom these " Confes- 
sions** will not seem, in many portions, like revelations of their own domestic experiences. Some 
pfthescenes with servants are rare pictures, and ludicrous beyond description. "The Trials and 
CkMnfessioos of an American Housekeeper** cannot fail to have an immeDse circalation. for it has 
all the elements of popularity. 

The book is liberally and graphically illustrated by one of our best artista, ud asveial of Ut» 
scenes sketched are mirth-provoking to a high degree. 

FBICE, ONE DOtLAR. 



LOUISE ELTON; . 

OR, THINGS SEEN AND ^EARD. 
A NOVEL, 

BY MRS. MARY E. HERNOLOU, OP KBNTUOKY. 
One TolutQe> 12mo. Price, One Dollar. 



COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES, 

BY CATHARINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of * Jane Bouverie,** *'llie Business of Lifb," ''Modem AooomplishmAnts,** dca. 
One Volume 12ffto. Price 50 eente, paper; eloth,fine, 75 eento. 



A Book for every Family. 

THE DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND H0U8EE0LQ SM 

BY SPENCER THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.S., 

Of Edinburgh. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS OUTS. 
*" IdD AKD ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF THIS COUNTRY, BX A. "WKLX* 
PRACTITIONER OF PHILADELPHIA. 
In one volume, demi-octavo. 

€^t %tfmWs Siittglitit: 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDfi 

BY W. H. CAHPENTER, 

AUTHOR OF "(SLAIBOftHH THE RBBBL/' "JOHK THS 90TJ>/' AC. 

One Voluflie ISmo. Priee Thixty-aeren and a HiBlf CSBata. 

WILLIAMB'S NEWMAPotISS^ ; I 

SIZE TWO AND A HALF BY THRES rEEX. 

* ■"'S2feL®Jj!5?.?S2Si ^?l^' "e?» ^*»IF" "'? delineated its ▼ast works of Inte . 
entum. Routes across the Continent, Ac, showing also Canada aiul Uie i«i«n * ! 

_^. BY W. WILLIAMS. 



UPPINCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

VALUABLE ST ANDARD MED ICAL BOOKS. 
DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BT DBS. WOOD AND BACHD. 
Naw Edition, much tnlatttd uul canfullr rariieX One volam*. tofil oclara. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

BY GEOBGE B. WOOD, M. D., 
Om of th« Authora of tha " DHpensatory of the U. S^" Ado. New edition, improved. 2 vcilM. 8re. 

AN ILWISTRATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 
SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHT8I010GICAI. 

BT SAMDEL GEOBaE MOBTON, M. D. 
With 891 besntiful lUustrations. One volame, royal ootayo. 

SMITH'S OPERATIVE SURGERY. - 
A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 

BASED UPON THE PRACTICE OF SURGEONS IN THE UNITE* 
STATES; AND COftfPRISING A 

Bibliographical Indei and Historical Record of many of their Operations, 

FOR A PERIOD OF 200 YEARS. 
BY HENRY H. SMITH, M.D. 

Illustrated with nearly 1000 Engravings on Steel. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

With MBple Ulastntioni of Praetice in all the Departments of Medical Science, and oopiow N*- 
tioee of Toxiotdogy. 

Pro£ of the Tbeoiy and Practice of Medicine in the Htiladelphia College of Medicine, Jbc 1 voL tm. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY 

By Gboeqb M'Clellan, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

EBERLE'S PRACTICE OP MEDICINE. 

N«w Edition. Improved by GEORGE M'CLELLAN, M. D. Two Tdamei in 1 wL 9m, 

The TTnited States Dissector, or Lessons in Practical Anatomy. 

By WM. E. HORNER, M. D. Fifih Edition. 1 vol. 12noo. Carefully revised and entirely remo- 
delled by H. H. SMITH, M. D. With 177 new lllustratiuus. Price, Two Dollars. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREli 

By JOHN EBERLE, M. D., 6m. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very huge Additiona, 

By Thomas P. Mitcbell, A. M.» M. D., &0. 1 voL 8vo. 
EBERLE'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS-NEW EDITION. 

•»• These works are used aa text-books in most of the Medical Schools hi the United Statea. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 

Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment. By 0. H. Costill, M. D. 18ma. 

Richardson's Human Anatomy, 

General, Deflcriptive, and PracticaL By T. G. Richardsow, M. D. Price, $3 26. 

Gerhard on the Chest. One volume, 8vo. $3 00. 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

Ibtan] of Ie JSormons i 

THEIR DOMESTIC POLITY AND THEOLOaY. 

BY J. W. GUNNISON, 
U. S. CORPS TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 
With Illostrations. In One Yolume, Demi-Octayo. Price, Fifty Cents. 



COCKBURN'S L IFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFEEY, 

WITH A. SSLECTION FBOH HIS OOBSKSFONSKNOX, 

, BY LORD COCKBURN, 

One of the Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Two Tolomeai demi-odaTO. 

" ThoM who know Lord Jeffrey only throogh the pa^es of the Edinboif h Review, get hot a oii»< 
irided, and not the most pleasanfView of hi^haracter." 

" We adviie our readers to obtain the bo^ and enjoy it to the full themselTee. They will vute 
with us in sayingrthat the self-drawn character portrayed in the letters of Lord Jeffrey,!! oneoCthe 
meet deligMful pictures that has ever been presented to them.*'— Evening BuUetin. 

** Jeffrey was for a long period editor of the Review, and was admitted by all the other contribn* 
tors to be the leading spirit in it In addition to his political articles, he soon showed hiswonderfn! 
powers of criticism in literature. He was equally at home whether censuring or applauding ; ii 
Lis onslaughts on the mediocrity of Southey, or the misused talents of Byron, or in his noble estt] 
idL Shakspeare, or Soott, or Bums."— iVim York Exprtssi 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 

ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, IN ONE YOLUMB OCTAVO, CLOTH 
BY C. W. WEBBER. 
" We have rarely read a volume so full of life and enthusiasm, so capable of txttnsporti; 
reader into an actor among the scenes and persons described. The volume can bardly be 
at any page without arresting the attention, and the reader is borne alongr vnth tbe movemi 
style whose elastic spring and life knows no weariness.^— Am/oh Courier and Tranacri^t^ 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HiS CORRESPONOENGE AND AUTOBtOG! 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

Second Edition, Revised. 
" Our author has acquitted himself in a manner worthy of his subject. His style is o i 
•nd yat sententious. Altogether, we consider it a highly valuable addition to the liter i 
age. and a work that should find its way into the libraiy of every Friend." — JPVumOm^ 
Philadelphia. 

" We regard this life of the great founder of Pennsylvania as a valuable addition to i 
of the country.**— Philadelphia Evening BttUetin. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Janney's life of Penn the t>est, bee i 
•atfadactory. Chat has yet been written. The author's style is clear and uninvolved, » 
•» the piupuses of biographical narrative."— Zovuvi<2« JoumaL 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
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LIPPmCOTT, QRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONa 

LIPPINCOTrS CABINET HISTORIES OF THE STATES, 

OONSISTINa OP A SEBJM OF 

Cabinet Histories of all the States of the Unions 

TO EMBRACE .A VOLUJklK JOB EACS STATE. 

We have so far completed all oor arrangements, as to be able to issue the whole series in th« 

shortest possible time consifltent with its careful literary production. SEVERAL VOLUMES ARE 

NOW READY FOR SALE. The talented authors who have engaged to write these Histories, am 

M strangers in the literary world. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"These most tastefully printed and bound volumes form the first instalment of a series of State 
Histories, which, without superseding the bulkier and more e^ensive works of the same char«»> 
ter, may enter household channels from which the others would be excluded by their cost and 
magnitude." 

**In conciseness, clearness, skill of arrangement, and graphic interest, they are a most excellent 
tamest of those to come. They are eminently adapted both to interest and instruct, and should 
feave a place in the family libraiy of every American."—//. Y. Courier atid Enquirer. 

" The importance of a series of State History like those now in preparation, can scarcely be esti- 
nated. Being condensed as carefully as accuracy and interest of narrative will permit, the siM 
and price of the volumes will bring them within the reach of every family in the country, thus 
uaking them home-reading books for old and young, s Each individual will, in conseqnence, become 
luniUar, not only with the history of his own State, but with that of the other States ; thos s 
kiterests will be re-awa3cened, and old bonds cemented in a firmer re-unioD."—i2binff Gosette. 



NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY; 

CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, tHEOLOGY WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITYi 

With Notes by the Editor on the Literature of Charity, Populatioiiy Fanperirai, PoUtteal 
Economy, and Protestantism. 

*'Thii great question which the book discusses is, whether the Chttrch of this age is what the 
frimitive Church was, and whether Christians— both pastors and people— are doing their duty. Our 
author believes not, and, to our mind, he has made out a strong case. He thinks there is abundant 
room for reform at the present time, and that it is needed almost as much as in the days of Luther. 
And why T Because, in his own words, ' While one portion of nominal Christians have busied 
themselves with forms and ceremonies and obiiervances; with iHCtores, images, and processions; 
others have given to doctrines the supremacy, and have bnned themselves in laying down the 
lines by which to enforce human belief— lines of interpretation by which to control human opinion 
—lines of discipline and restraint, by which to bring human minds to uniformity of faith and actien. 
They have formed creeds and catechisms ; they have spread themselves over the whole field of the 
■acred writmgs,and scratched up all the surface ; they have gathered all the straws, and tamed 
9ver all the pebbles, and detected Hie colour and determined the outline of eveiy stone and tree 
and shrub ; they have dwelt with rapture upon all that was beautiful and sublime ; but they have 
trampled over mines of golden wisdom, of surpassing richness and depth, almost without a thought, 
uid almost without an effort to fhthom these priceless treasures, much less to take possessum 
of thett^*" 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 



SIMPSON'S MILITARY JOURNAL, 



JOURNAL OF A MILITARY REC0NN01SSANCE FROM SANTA FE, NEW 
MEXICO, TO THE NAVAJO COUNTRY, 

BY JAMES H. SIMPSON, A.M., 

I-IRST LIEUTENANT CORPS OP TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 

WITH SBVENTT-FIVE OOLOUBED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One volume, octavo. Prioe, Three Dollars. 
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LIPPINCOXT, QRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

TALES OF THE SOUTHERN BORDER. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 
ONE YOLUMB OCTAVO, HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 

The Hunter Naturalist, a Romance of Sporting; 

OR. WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 

BY C. W. WEBBER, 

Author of "Shot in the Eye," ** Old Hicks the Guide," " Gold &line« of the Gila," &o. 
ONE VOLUME, ROYAL OCTAVO. 

ILUSTRATED WITH FORTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, FROM ORIGINAL DRAW1N68| 

MANY OF WHICH ARE COLOURED. 

Price, Fire DoUan. 

NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE; 

OR, SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 

Kmbndnff AdTentam among the Indians, Feats of the Wild Hunters, and Explmta ti BooM^ 
Bndjr, Kenton, Whetzel, Fleehait, and other Border Heroes of the West 

BY HENRY O. WATSON, 

Author of ** Camp-Fires of the Revolution." 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One Tolume, 670. Pricey 92 00. 

HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 

BY AUGUSTA BROWNE. 

WITH 

AN ESSAY ON SCULPTURE AND PAINTINO, 

BY HAMILTON A. 0. BROWNE. 
1 ToL ISmo. Price, 37 1-2 oenta. 

THE FISCAL HISTORY OF TEXAS: 

aMBBACINQ AN ACCOUNT OP ITS REVENUES, DEBTS, AND CURRENCY, FROIC 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTION IN 1834, TO 1851-2, 

WITH REMARKS ON AMERICAN DEBTS. 

BY WM. M. GOUaE, 

Author of " A Short History of Paper Money and Bankinsr in the United Stttai.* 

In one toL 8to., doth. Price $1 60. 

INGERSOLL'S HISTORY OF THE SECOND WAR: 

A HISTORY Of THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN THE U. STATES AND GT. BRITAIN. 
BY CHABX.es J. mOERSOLL. 

Second scries. 2 volumes, Sto. Price $4 00. 
These two volomes, which embrace the hostile transactions between the United States and Oivat 
Britain daring the yeara 1814 and 'Ifi, complete Mr. IngersoU's able work on the Saoond or «* IjaAm 
War/' as it has osually been called. A great deal of new and vsluable matter has been ooOeetad 
*r the author from original sources, and U now drst introduced to the pubUc 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO/S PUBCICATIONS. 

FROST'S JUVENILE SERIES. 

TWELVE VOLUMES, 16mo^ WITH FIVE HUNDRED BNGEAVINQa 



WALTER O'NEILL, OR THE PLEASURE OF DOINa GK)OD. SSEngraVsii 

JUNKER SOHOTT, and other Stories. 6 Engravings. 

THE LADY OF THE LURLEI, and other Stories. 12 Engravlngf. 

EliLEN'S BIRTHDAY, and other Stories. 20 Engravings. 

HERMAN, and other Stories. 9 Engravings. 

KING TREGEWALL'S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 16 Bngrayinga. 

THE DROWNED BOY, and other Stories. 6 Engravings. 

THE FIOTORIAL RHYME-BOOK. 122 Engravings. 

g^E FIOTORIAL NURSERY BOOK. 117 Engravings. 

THE GOOD CHILD'S REWARD. 115 Engravings. 

ALFHABET OF QUADRUFED^. 26 Engravings. 

ALPHABET OF BIRDS. 26 Engravings. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 

The above ^popular and attractive series of New Juveoiles for the Young, are sold together ei 
eeparateljr. 



THE MILLINER AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 

BY MRS. REBECCA HICKS, 

(Of Yiiginia,) Author of ** The Lady Killer," && One volume, 12ma 

Price, 37J^ cents. 

STANSBURY'S 
EXPEDITION TO THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 

AN EXPLORATION 
OP THE YALIEY OP THE GREAT SALT LAKE 

OF UTAH, 

OONTAININO ITS OEOGKAPnT, NATURAL HISTORY, MINBRALOGICAL RB- 
SOURCES, ANALYSIS OF ITS WATERS, AND AN AUTHENTIO ACCOUNT OF 

THE MORMON SETTLEMENT. 

ALSO, 

A RECONNOISSANCE OF A NEW ROUTE THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

WITH SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 

AND TWO LARGE AND ACCURATE MAPS OF THAT REGION. 

B-Sr SiOVTATLT} STil.X7 8BX7I17, 

CAPTAIK TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 
3M Tdame, ro^ octavo. Price Five Dollan. 
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LIPPIKCOtT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 

OF 

PRINTED UFOM riNE WHITE PAPER, ITITH NEW AXD BEAUTIFUL TrPE, 
FROM THE LAST ENGLISH EDITION, 



THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS, NOTES, ETC., 

HOW COMPLETE IS TWELVE VOLUMES, I>E|a-OCTAVO, WITH ILLUSTRATIOEB. 

STYLE OF BINDiNG, AND PRICES, 

Cloth, got iMckB, $12; Lifararj Style, marbled edge, $15; Half calf, or Turkey plain, $18; 

do. antique, $24; do. do. fimcy edges, $25; do. do. brown edges, $26; 

Full calf antique, brown edges, $36. 



Contents. 

If ATBKLBT, or *Tis Sixty Tears Since THB FOKTUNBS OF Niaie£. 

GUT MANNKRIXa PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 

THE ANTIQUARY.. QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE BLACK DWARF ^..... ST. BONAN*S WXLL. 

OLD MORTALITY REDaAUNTLET. 

BOB BOY THE BETROTHEP. 

THE HEART OF MTD-LOTHIAN : THE TALISMAN. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMEJIMOOR. WOODSTOCK. 

A LEGEND OF MONTROSE THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, te. 

lYANHOB THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

THE MONASTERY ANNE OF OEIERSTEIN. 

THE ABBOT COUNT ROBERT OF PARI& 

KENILWORTH ...CASTLE DANGEROUS. 

XQB PIRAXE THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTER) Aa 

AHT or THE ABOVE HOVELS SOLD, IH PAPEB OOVBBS, AT FIITT CHHT8 EACB. 
ALSO, 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

In Twelve Volumes, Royal Octaro, on Superfine Paper, with 

SEVERAL HUNDRED CHARACTERISTiO AND BEAUTIFUL CNGRAVKKiS. 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT. 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE 

EDITED BY T. BALDWIN AND J. THOMAS, M. D. 

WITH 

A NEW AND STJPEEB MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

ENGBAYED ON STEEL. 

Above Twelve Hundred Pages, Octavo. 

The Publishers take pleasure in announcing the completion of this, the most elaborate, compre- 
hensive, and perfect Gazetteer of the United States, that has ever issued from the press. In its 
preparation, no considerations of expefise or labor have been allowed to interfere with a work 
. desifcned to be as perfect as possible in every department, and in all of its details. Nor have the 
•ncoessive issues of other Gazetteers, hurried through the press to claim the market, tempted the 
publishers to offer their book before all thifample census of 1850, and other material in the hands 
of the editors, were fully digested and accurately arranged. 

When this Gazetteer was first announced, 800 pages, or, at the most. 900, were designed as the 
limit of the book. But so vast was the amount of matter accumulated through the personal labors 
of the editors and their assistants, aa well as thcough the active efforts of several thousand corre- 
spondnnts m all parts of the United Slates, the work has swelled to near 1300 pages. The amount 
of new matter which it contains, all of a recent character, is very laige, and in many instances 
embraces statistics and populations to 1853. This gives it an intrinsic value over every other work 
of the kind in existence. 

We therefore offer oar Gazetteer confidently, as the only complete and thovDOghly reliable Gft- 
xetleer of the United States yet published. Price, four dollars. 



* 3Eti $teH9, 

A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 

Of the most complete and comprehensive character. It will be compiled from the best English, 
French, and German authorities, and will be publiabed the moment that the returns of the present 
census of Europe can be obtained. 

REPORT OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 



WISCONSIN, IOWA, AND MINNESOTA, 

AND INCIDENTALLT 01* 

A PORTION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 

MADE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROBf THE U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
United States' Geologist. 

With over i5o illustrations on steel and wood. 

Two volomes, qaaxta Price Tea DoUan. 

MERCHANTS' MEMORANDUM BOOK; 

OONTAININU LISTS OF ALL GOODS PURCHASED BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS, ^ 
One Tolaoie, ISma* Leather oorer. Price, fiO oenti. 



3EJPPIKC0TT, QRAMBO & CO.'S, PUBLICATIPN& 



ARTHUR'S 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

1. WHO IS GREATEST? and other Stories. 

2. WHO A'W'Pi HAPPIEST? and other Stories. 

3. THE POOR WOOD-OUTTER, and other Stories. j 

4. MAGGY'S BABY, and other Stories. 

6. MR. HAVENT-GOT-TIME AND MR. DOlTT-BB-nT-A-HtJEBY. 

6. THE PEACEMAKERS. 

7. UNCLE BEN'S NEW-YEAR'S GIFT, and other Stortai. 

8. THi-8 WOtJin)ED BOY, and other Stories. 

9. THE LOST CHILDREN, and other Stories. 

10. O0R HA^RY, and other Poems and Stories. 

11. THE LAST PENNY, and other Stories. 

la. PIERRE, THE ORGAN BOY, and other Stories. 

EACH VOLUJIE IS ILLUSTRATED WITH 

ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY CROOME. 

And are sold together or sSparatdy. 

"YlEfiE R'S CA BINET." 

SPIRITUAL vampirism: 

The History of Etherial Softdown and her Fyiends of tke 
New Light. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 

One Yolume, demi-octayo. Price, One Dollar. 



LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPEARB. 

(lARGB TYPE.) 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

WITH A LIFE OP THBPOET, 

AHD xoras oBienrAL awd sbusctbd, toqbtvbr with ▲ copious glosbakt. 

4 VOLUMES OCTAVO. 

8TTLBS OP BIITDIKO: 

CHotb, extra ^ — •-- •• ^ 

library style - ^ ^ 

Half-Turkey morooco :. • ^ 

Half-calf and Turkey, antique style -'•••• "^ ^ 

Vail oalf and TortMy, antique styl«..........^................~.*».«.~—*—** U M 



LIPPINCOTT, GKAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
OR, 

WANDEB1N13S OF Ay AMERICAN IN GREAT BRITAIfl. 

IN 1861 AND '62. 
BY BENJ AM IN MOR A N. 

* Tbii TolniiM embodies the obserrations of Vbie ftnthor, made dtningr eight months' wanderings, 
«s a correspondent for American Journals ; and as he travelled much on foot, differs essentiallf 
£rom those on the same conntriea, by othec writefs. The habits, mataners, customs, and condition 
of the people have been carefully noted, and his views of them are given hi clear, bold temgna|re 
His remarks take a wide range, and as he visited eveiy coam^ 19 Englaiid but three, there will be 
much in the work of a novel and instructive character. 

One ToL 12mo. Price $1 26. 



DAY DREAMS. 

BIT XKXSS Kil.)ElTaA ikXsZsBXr. 

ONE VOLUME 12mo. 
Price, paper, 60 cents. Cloth, 76 cents. 

SIMON KENTON: OR, THE SCOUT'S REVENGE. 

'AN HISTORICAL KOMANCE. 

BY JAMES WEIR. 

ntartraMl, dotb, 76 oenta. Paper, ISO eento. 

MARIE DE BEBNIERE, THE MAROON, 
AND OTHER TAl^, 

BT W. OILMORE SIMMS. 
1 TOl. 12mo^ dotb. Frioe $1 26. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 

"WITH COIOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

87 scaiT'S'XaEB Hii.zazi.TOxr, 

CAPTAIN BT BR&YBT, U.S.A. 

One TOl., crown 8to. Price $1 oa 



THE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT ENCOURAGED. 

BY TM€ REV. SEPTIMUS TUSTIN, D. D. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Ojw Volume, 32mQ. Price, 38 cents. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. ' 

A REVIEW 

OF 

"NEW THEMES FOE THE PROTESTANT CIEEOr 

ONB VOLUME 12mo. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 60 centi. 

THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING-HOUSK 

▲ VTHOB OF ''THB BIBLB IN THB FAXZLT." 

One ToL 12mo^ doth. Price One Dollar. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEW CHURCHMAN. 

BY JOHN A. LITTLE. 

ONE YOLXniB 12mo. FBIOK 75 CENTS. 



IflLTON'S WOBKS-NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 



3&\\\WB '^mVml ^nrks, 

WITH A LIFE, DISSERTATION, INDEX. AND NOTES, 

BT FBOF. O. D. OLEVEI.Ain>. 
ONK TOLUU&BOTAL I2iiio, OLOIB. FSICB (1 36. 



UNIFORM AND DRESS 

OF TBB 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
QUABTO, CLOTH. PRICE FIVE DOLLAB& 

/ 

UNIFORM AND DRESS 

NAVY OF THEUNITED STATES, 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
QUABTO^ CLOTH. PBIOI FITE DOLLARS. 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAM BO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

€^fH d Bnnkinit, 

OR 

ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCHES, 

BASED VPON TBB 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS. PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, AND CRANIA OF RACES. 

AND UPON TtaOR 

NATURAL, GEOQUAPHICAL, PHILOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL HISTORY, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SELECTIONS FROM THE IMEDrFED PAPERS OF 

SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M. D., 

(LATK PBSBmiNT OF TBI ACADXHT OF NATUBAL BCXXNOBS AT PBILABKLPBIA) 
AND BY ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

PROF. L AGASSiZ LL.D.} W. USHER M. D.; AND PROF. H. S. PATTERSON^ M.B. 

BY 

J. C. irOTT, KD., and GEO. E. GLIDDON, 

MOBILB, ALABAMA. FOSMZBLT U. 8. CONSUL AT CAIBO.- 

WITH POUK HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One Toluine, quarto. Price, Five Dollars. 

Iron Tables, Price 25 Cents— A XTseM Few ITiTork. 

weighITtables 

OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS OF 

ROUND, §QUAflE, AND FLAT BAR IRON, STEEL, ETC. 

BY A PRACTICAL MECHANIC. 

This if one of the most Qsefol works pabliiihed for Dealers and Workers in Iron. So correct are 
he calcnlations, that anjr person can saibij sell and boy with the book, without even weiching the 
ron and Steel. 



THE RACE FOR RICHES, 
And some of the Fits Into which the Rnnners fall. 



SIX LECTURES, i 



APPLYING THE WORD OF GOD TO THE TRAFFIC OP MEN. 

BY WILLIAM ARNOT, 

MINISTER OP FREE ST. PETER'S, GLASGOW. 

With a Pre&ce and K otes, 

BY STEPHEN OOLWELL, AUTHOft OP *' NEW THEMES/' ETC. 
One Tolnxne, 12mo. Pricei 62 cents. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GEAMBQ & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
LIBRARY EDITION 

OP 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, 

A NBW STEREOTYPED EDITION. 

Four Tolnmes, octavo, lai^^e type. 

STYLES OF BINDING. 

aothgUt $6 00^ 

Library style 7 00 

Half Turkey morooooi plain 8 00 

Half ealf, or Turkey antique 10 00 

Half call; or Turkey antique, brown edge « 11 00 

Full call; or Turkey antique, gilt edge ; 16 00 



THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 
WITH HIS LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 
One volume, Octavo, of over Thirteen Hundred, Pages. 

Price, cloth, $2 00. Library gtyle, $2 25. 



lines for \^t dmtle anb lotiing. 

By Thomas MacEellar. 

Han's chief doty to bis brethrvn is, to endeaTor to make them eood and happf. — Abler pens h) 
amused the iaucgr and instrocted the mind ; be it my privileKe to touch the heart.— T. If. 

One Tolume, 12mo. Price, Fifty Cents. 



NOTES ON UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

BEING A LOGICAL ANSWER TO ITS ALLEGATIONS AND INFE- 
RENCES AGAINST SLAVERY AS AN INSTITUTION, 

With a Supplementary Note on ''The Key/' 

AlfD AN INDEX OF AUTHORITIES. 

BY REV. E. J. STEARNS, A.M., 

.LATE PBOFE880B IN ST. JOHN*S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, MABTLAND. 
Price, paper covers, fiO cents ; doth, 75 ceata. 



THE AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

BY THOMAS MEHAN, GARDENER. 
One volume, ISmd. Price, Seventj-five cents. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

-^ 1 

CONTAINING A COMPLETE HISTORY OP THE 

Early Indian Wars from the Landing of the Filgrimi^ ; 

THE WAR OF THE KEYOLUTION; 

THE SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN; 

AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 

WITH 300 0X7TS, AND NUMEBOUS OOLOBED ILLUSTRATIOn'S. 

One volume, large octavo. Price, J3 00. 



LIFE AND ITS AIMS. 

IN TWO PARTS. 
Part L, Ideal Life— Part II., Actnal Life. 

One Volume, 12ino. Prioey One Dollar. 

THE UNIVERSAL LETTER WRITER. 

Price, 25 cents, 

AN HISTOEICAL TEXT-BOOK AND ATLAS 

OF 

BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

BY LYMAN COLEMAN, D.D. 

ZLLUSTRATED WITH SEVEN NEW ENGBAVED MAPS, , OOLOBED. 
One volume, imperial octavo. Price, $2 00. 

ELEMENTS OF THE LAWS, 

Or OntUnes of the System of Civil and Criminal Law in Porce 

ia the United States, 

AND THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE UNION. 

DtngMi for popnUr a«e, and to enable any one to acquire a popular knowledge of hit legal riglits 

and priTileRes, in all the moat important political and boaineaa nlstions of the eiti- 

zena of the conntry, with the principlea on which they are fonnded, 

and the means of anerting and maintaining them. 

BY THE HON. THOMAS J. SMITH, 

One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of Indiana. 

In one handsome demi-ootaTo rolnme. Price, One DoUan. 
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LIPPmCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIONS. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 

WITH DISSERTATIONS ON H» VIEWS CONCERNING THE DOCTRINESj TESTIMO 
NIES, AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
One volume, 8vo. Price, il 75. 



KOLLIKER'S ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 



A Manual of lUcroscopical Anatomy of the Human Body. 

BY ALBERT KOLLIKER, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in Wirtemberg. 

TRANSLATED PROM THK GERMAN, 

BY J. DA COSTA, M. I>., 

Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

WITH 316 WOOD-OUTS. 
One ▼olame, 8to. 



THE 



3liiitrirjD llffiriginiil ^nrtfelk 

By Mrs. Mary H. EastmaiL 
WITH TWENTY-SEVEN SUPERB LINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 

BT THE FIRST ARTISTS OV THE COUNTRY. 
One ToliiaM fi>lifl^ riddy teoad In nlteamarine doth, «ztn giU Prieo^ $0 OOl 

LIBflARY FOR TRAV ELLERS AND THE FIRESIDE. 
The Britiflli Oallnet In 1853. 

JMng SkfltohM of the IJt«0 of the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John RnflBell, Lord Pnlm«r 
•ton, Sir Vamee Orahun, Mr. QlMdatone, Earl of Clarendon, Doke of Argyle, Jbe. 

"This TBinaitaWe codition Minjatiy ia now in power, aad ita eziatenoe is regarded br wamnj mm 
malting a great epoch in the pohticd hiitoiy of Great Britain, in which the old barriera «^ oI«b« 
> and party rivalrjr are aeen to have at length given way, sapeiaeded entirdr by the aow and pom 
piinciplea of an age of prograw." 

PRICE, SIXTT-THREE CENTS. 

ELLET ON THE Omo AND NISSISSIPFI mVERS. 

fntli iwalT* OliutnUnu, On* TOlom*, ooUto. Prin, |3 00. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.nS PUBLICATIONS. 

CASSIN'S BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 



Illustrations of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, 
BRITISH AND RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Intended to contain Descriptions and Figures of all North American Birds, not given Ij 
former American Authors; and 

By John Cassin, 

Hember of the JiLcademy of Natural Sdenoes of Philadelphia ; of the American Philo- 
sophical Society; of the Horticultural Society of Pennsylvania; of 
the New York Lyceum of Natural History, Ac. ^o. 

The publication will be completed in thirty parts, to b« furnished at as early periods as their 
proper execution can be efiected, and which will probably be at intervals of from one to two 
months. Every part will contain five colored plates, and the work, when completed, will form two 
volumes, octavo. Price, One Dollar each part. 



PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF SCENES AND ADVENTURES 

IS THE 

Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Oonntain^^ 

OP MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS, 

WHICH WISBE FIBST TRAVERSED BY DE SOTO IN 1541. 
BY HENRY ROWE SCHOOLCRAFT. 

One Volume, demi-ootavo. Price, $1 60. 



Tift m)i ahrntms nf ir €nvitvi 3Smlnint. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "WILD WESTERN SOENES/' ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

One Tolnme, 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, One Dollar. 



THE WINTER LODGE, OR VOW FULFILLED. 

AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE SEQUEL TO SIMON KENTON. 

BY JAMES WEIR, 

One volume, 12mo. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 



/ESOP'S FABLES. 

A NEW STEBEOTYPED EDITION, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
18iB0^ dotb, gBt Price, Rftj Oenti. 
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LIPPmCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBMCATIOHS. 

CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC, 

From the Valley of the Mississippi to California. 



JOURNAL OF THE EXPEDITION OF E. F. BEALE, 

BUPEBINTEMDEKT OF INDIAK AITAIBS IN CALIFOBNIA, 

GWINN HARRIS HEAP, 
From Missouri to California, in 1853. 

BY QWINN HARRIS HEAP. 
One Tolame, ooUtoi with Iburteen Maps and niustrations. Prioe^ $1 60. 



LARDNER'S 

KEIGHTLErS UNIVERSAL HISTOEY, 

COMPBISINa 

A Goncise History of the World from the Earliest Period. 

BY THOMAS EEiaHTLEY, 

Author of Mythology, Histories of Greece and Borne, England, Ac. 

BEYISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT PERIOD, 

Wft)) ^utBtlons KvCis Sllustratfons. 

One Tolnme, 12mo. Cloth, emhossed. Prioei One Dollar. 
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% Irate uflkfaq; 

OR, 

EXAMPLES OF THE OPPOSITE EFFECTS OF VIRTUE AND VICL 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 

One Tolume, 12ino., with Plates. Price, 62}^ cents. 

''There are here collected, within a narrow oompaia, the moat striking examples of IndiTidinl 
Tirtue and vice which are spread furth on the pages of history, or are recorded in peraunal bio- 
graphy. The noblest preeepta are reooaiinended for the guidaDoe of yoatta, and ia the vmat 
imprassiTe manner is he taught to eonqoer the d^rading impolaea which lower the standard of tlM 
human character." 

WraCHESTER*8 OAnPAIGN IN 1812-13. 

BY ELIAS DARNELk. 

Half roan. Price, Twenty.^Te oenta. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Wtmn's tih nf Muhn. 



THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MAEION, 

A oelebrated PturtJBan Officer in the Reyolutionaxy War against the British and Tories 
in Sooth Carolina and Georgia. 

By Brig. Gen. P. Horry, of Marion's Brigade, and H. L. Weems. 

12mo.; doth, gilt; -vrith flye Engravings. Price, 76 cents. 



WEEMS'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 



THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

WITH CURIOUS ANECDOTES, EQUALLY HONORABLE AND EXEMPLARY TO 
HIS YOUNG COUNTRYMEN. 

BY M. L. WEEMS, 

FORMERLY RECTOR OF UOUNT TERNON PARISH. 
One Tolame^ 12mo.; doth, gUfr; irith six Engravings. Price, 76 cents. 



RAMSEY'S HISTORY OF TENNESSEE. 



THE ANNALS OF TENNESSEE, 

FROK ITS SETTLEISENT, 

TO TBI 

END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By J. G. M. Eamsey, A. M., M. D. 
One volume/ 8vo, Price, cloth, 92 00; Libraiy style, $3 50. 



TRAVELS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
BY J. THOMAS, M. D. 
One Volume, 12mo. Price, 63 cents. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

LIPPING OTT, GRAMBO & CO. 

Hare made arrangements with the exten%e PubUshers, W. & B. CHAlfBERS, of Edlxr 

burgh, to pabliah and supply Uie Trade in this country with thdr Publiea* 

tions, and hereafter wiU issue their Books simultaneously with 

puhUcation in Qreat Britain. The following 

works will be the first issued: 



CHAMBERS'S INFORMATIOM FOR THE PEOPLE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

Two Yolomes royal octaro, doth. 



CHAMBERS'S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

TWO VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO, CLOTH. 
A Critieal and Biographical History of English Writers in all department! of LtbenUun, 

illustrated by specimens of their writings. 



Ohamben's ISiscellany of tTsefbl and Entertaining Tracts. 

TWENTY VOLUHES, CAP OCTAVO. 

This work was written with the riew of sapplyinc a useAiI and entertaining spedes of readinff 
mmnag the great mass of the oomnHuutjr, and will be firand adapted fiur SCHOOL and DISTRICT 
LIBRARIES. 



Chambers's Bepository of InstmctiYe and ATnusiTig Tracts. 

FIVE VOLUMES ISSUED. 

This work resenbles in some reapects tha preceding Hianellany of Tracts, aiming at a higlier, 
though not leas popular tone, and will satisfy, it is hoped, the new requirBments of the day in 
regard to literaiy elegance. Each volome is illostrated With wood engravings, and haa a aeoUj 
engraved title-page 



CHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Twelve volumes, crown 12mo., fancy boards. 

This series embraces History, Arehnology, Biography, Science, the Industrial and Fine Arts, tha 
leading topios in Social Economy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Personal Narrative, and othar 
branches of Elegant Liteiatore — each number containing a distinct suttjcct. 



OHADBBRS'S POCKET KISOBLLANT, 

In monthly volumes, 18mo. 

TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES ISSUI1>. 

This woric consists partly of amusing papers reprinted from the eariy quarto volumes of 
ben's Edinburgh Joumar — now irrecoverably out of print, and unknown to the young ga_ 
of readers -and partly of articles of a dmUar kind, for which space has not been IbVBd _ 
cuir«nt numben ofthat peiiodtcal. and is an ezcdlent litervy coapanta for tba nUmj and 
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LIPPINCOTT, QRAMBO & CO. '8 PUBLICATIONS. 

CHAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

In twenty yolumes, 12mo.; neatly done up in doth. 

This S«i08 embraces Moral and Religious Tales, Histoiy, Poetry, and Subjects of General 

Information. 

ALFRED IN INDIA; OR, SCENES IN HINDOOSTAN. 

CLEVER BOTS, and other Stories. 

DUTY AND AFFECTION; A TALE. 

ENGLAND, HISTORY OF. By Arederica Rowan. 

FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

FRANCE, HISTORY OF. By Leitch Ritchie. 

GRANDMAMMA'S POCKETS. By Mrs. S. 0. HalL 

LITTLE ROBINSON, and other Tales. 

MORAL COURAGE, and other Tales. 

OLD ENGLAND, A TALE OF. By Thomas MQlvr. 

ORLANDINO, A TALE. By Miss Edgeworth. 

POEMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

SOOlLAND, HISTORY OF. By Frederlca Bowan. 

SELF-DENIAL, JAOOPO, and other Tales. , 

STEADFAST GABRIEL, A TALE. By Mary Howitt 

aWANN'S EGG, THE. By Mrs. S. 0. Hall. 

TRUE HEROISM, and other Stories. 

TRUTH AND, TRUST. 

UNOLE SAM'S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. S. 0. HaU. 

WHISPERER, THE. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 



Chambers's Instructive and Entertaining Library. 

History of the Frencli Bevolutions from 1789 to 1849. 
BY T. W. REDHEAD. 

THREE VOLUMES. 



Lamartlne's Travels in the East, 
INCLXJDING A JOURNEY IN THE HOLY LAND. 

WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 
IN TWO YOLUMBS. 



STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 



Biographyi Exemplary and Instructive. 

ml Pen 
trthoM 

4$ 



This work contains the Lives of the Principal Persons who have advanoed Science and Art, the 
'0MMtt Temarkable Discoreren and Inventoni, or thoae who have otherwise diitiDfuiahed themeelvaiL 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE PICTORIAL TREASURY, 

A LARGE QUARTO, 

WITH 

SEVEN HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS. 

5»itjj ira Sllttminabi €mt, '^Mtt in lii M dims. 

PSICX, ONE DOLLAR. 

WVVVVVVVVV>/W<VVVVV\/>/VWVV>/\/V\/WWVWWWWS/\<WW>/ 

THE CHILDREFS PLEASURE BOOK, 

A QUARTO, 

^IH SZABLT 

FIVE HUNDRED FWE ENGRAVINGS, 

WITH A 

Splendid Illaminated Cover, printed in Six Oil Colors. 

PRICK, FIFTY CENTS, 



THE CHIEFS PICTOEIAL ALBUM, 

A QUARTO, 

WrtH UPWARDS OF 

FIVE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
With an Illuminated Oover, printed in Six Oil OoIoiB. 

PRICE, PIFTY CENTS. 

DAY DREAMS. 

With Additions by Martha Allen. 

One Tolumey 12ino^ doth. Second EdiUon. 
PRICE, SIXTY-THREE CENTS. 

** 'TIS to ereat«, and in eraatiog live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form or foncy, faininc aa we give 
The life we image, eren as I do now." 

Sketches oT a romantic character, displaying a warm imagination and an oraate style.^Fhiiada. 
Ledger, 

Their pennal, we dotibt not, wfll diObse a general satlsfacUon; for they Me beaatiAd, tfaoQgh 
bnef.— M'M akin*» Conrier. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 

Harvard College Widener Library 
Cam bridge, MA 021 38 (61 7) 495-241 3 
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